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ADVERTISEMENT. 



It is hoped that the following little Tale may be 
looked upon as an attempt rather to represent 
characters as they really a^, than to exhibit 
moral portraitures for unreserved imitation or 
avoidance. 

In this respect it may perhaps differ from most 
publications of the same class, and though it may 
not possess their poetical beauty, it may perhaps 
have the advantage over them, that it introduces 
young persons to those scenes and situations of 
life, which are their actual sphere and trial. 

Should this little story meet with encourage- 
ment, a further history of the youthM actors may 
perhaps appear, presenting them in a more con- 
firmed and developed stage of character. 



FAIRY BOWER, 



OR THE HISTOKY OF A MONTH. 



CHAPTER I. 



" Mv dear !" said Mr. Wanl, putting in just his head at 
the break fasl-room door, jireparetl as he was for hie cold 
winter's drive to London, — "my dear ! you may as well 
write that note to Mrs. Leslie, Ui-day." 

" 'I~o-dfty, Geoi^," exclaimed his lady, " why it is only 
the S9lh, and the children's party is not till the 6lh i" 

" IluC now all the eonsins are coining on New Year's 
day," answered Mr, Wani, '* you may as well give Grace 
the opportunity of joining them, and getting a hltle ac- 
quainted witli tlie rest before Ellen cornea ; you know 
Grace is younger than tliein all, and a quiet timid little 
girl seemingly." 

" Certainly," returned Mra. Ward, "it is rather formi- 
dable for her, coming among so many strangers, poor child ! 
aud such liifih- spirited creatures as George and Emily." 

"Then you'll write, my dearf" continued the gentle- 
man, "and then, will you to-inorrow, when you get 
Mrs. Leslie's answer, send out the dinner invitations, for 
tlie 8th ? it 19 very short notice, but as it is, I doubt if we 
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OAtch the Freemaiulefl in London — Goo<l-bye to ye, my 

** I «Hy !" added Mr. Ward, re-opening the door, •* you 
uudorataud ! I sleep in Grosvenor Square to-night ! — 
but I HhaU dine at home to-morrow, and perhaps drive 
Kverard down,** and he finally left the room. " Mr. Eve- 
rard will be a willing guest of ours now," thought Mrs. 
Ward, aa the prepared to write her note to Mrs. Leslie, 
** he is little Grace's godfather." 

Mr. Ward was in business in London, but he resided 
entirely in its neighbourhood> and usually went up every 
morning and returned to dinner. He was a brother of 
Lord Musgrove, who had been lately raised to the Peer- 
age. Mr. and Mrs. Ward had a family of several chil- 
dren ; they were hospitable people, and their house was 
constantly full of company. Mrs. Ward was always much 
engaged with Tidtors, either at home or abroad, and some- 
times she had bad health, so that neither herself nor their 
papa saw a great deal of the ehildren. George was the 
eldest living ; he was at this time about thirteen, and was 
at home for his holidays. £mily, the next, was about a 
year his junior; she also went to schooL Ellen, the third, 
was at her grandmamma's, where she was almost domesti- 
cated. There were beside some little ones under the age 
of eight, who need not be more particularly mentioned. 
These young people had a large family of cousins of the 
name of Duff, with whom they were very intimate ; Mrs. 
Duff was Mrs. Ward's sister. The two eldest of these, 
Mary Anne and Campbell, were now spending a week or 
two with their young friends at Fulham ; and Mrs Ward 
was writing to ask Mrs. Leslie, an old friend of Mr. 
Ward's, and her little daughter Grace, to join the party. 

Mrs. Leslie had been left a young widow, with this one 
little girl ; she had never mixed much in the world since 
tbe death of her husband. Major Leslie was a rising 
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joung officer, who fell very bonotirably in leiding on a far- 
loni hope, in one of the first engiagements in the dreadfol 
Nqiaul war. His early and uneKpected death left hii 
widow but moderately prOTided for, and this, together with 
the grief his loss had oocaGioned, had made her live ia 
roach retirement. She would willingly have continued to 
do so, but she had often thought her little Grace was in- 
jured by being eo much seclude<l ; she therefore, without 
hedtation, accepted Mrs. Want's invitation, though she 
was aware it would be the means of leailiiig hereelf again 
into society. 

We will now take a view of Mrs. Leslie's drawing-room, 
juat after she has written her answer to Mrs, Ward's invi- 
tation. Grace had been amusing herself with reading, 
while her mamma was engaged with her note. As Mrs. 
Iieslie folded it up, she called upon Grace to bring her the 
taper. Grace was so intent on her book that she was not 
roused, till again her mamma called, " Grace, my dear, did 
you not hear me?" 

"Oh yes, dear mamma, — the taper!" cried the httle 
girl, running far it. " I beg your pardon, the words did 
not reach me; really this story of Mrs. Leicester's is so 
very interesting; 1 think it is the prettiest of all — it is 
almost as good as being with the party themselves !" 

" Well, my dear child," answered Mrs. Leslie, " if you 
think it good to be among such a party, you will be pleased 
with what I have to tell you. This note ia to accept an 
invitation for you." 

" For me, mamma ?" exclaimed the little girl, her eyes 
glistening, and the bright colour rushing into her cheeks, 
" you know I never had an invitation in my life." 

" Perhaps you never had what you call a regular invita- 
tion in your life, but you have paid visits you know." 

Grace looked puz7jed, and after a moment's thought, 
Baid, " Oh, mamraa, you mean at aunt Williams's. Yes, 
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I have often been there> but then they are only my cousins, 
and my aunt just says, * Will you come to-morrow or next 
day?' that is not like a real invitation." 

" It is true, my love," said her mamma, ^' this is a more 
formal invitation than any you have hitherto received; 
yet I remember one you had more particular in some 
respects than this^ because that was to yourself alone, 
without me." 

" Oh, mamma," said Grace, colouring, and looking down 
with an uneasy movement, " I know when you mean ; it 
was Mrs. Marsden's ; that was a year ago last Michaelmas. 
What a little girl I was then — only eight years old. I 
wonder I was not afraid to go among strangers, and such 
clever little girls as the Miss Marsdens are; you know 
that beautiful ottoman they worked in tapestry^ and Ellen 
Marsden's drawings, and their governess. Miss Cook, who 
was so clever, and spoke I don't know how many lan« 
guages ! I wished very much to see Miss Cook, I had then 
never seen a governess." 

'^Why, Grace," said her mother, rather surprised at 
her mode of noticing an event that had passed away in half 
an hour's conversation, and had never again been alluded 
to, " you speak as if you had really gone there." 

" Oh, I know I did not go," replied Grace, " I never 
saw the little Marsdens, or Miss Cook, and only Mrs. 
Marsden that once, you know, when she called to ask me. 
She was to come some day the next week ; did not she say 
so, mamma," added Grace timidly, " and to take me home, 
and I was to have stayed several days ?" 

^' Something of the kind was talked of, my dear," 
answered Mrs. Leslie, '' but Mrs. Marsden wished to have 
taken you back with her that very day, only your dear 
aunt you remember was with us just before her marriage, 
and I did not like you to go from home till she left." 

" I did not wish to go away while aunt was here that 
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time, but I did wish though, niBmtaa, very imich in- 
deed, to go to Richmond, and I listened every day all the 
next week to every corrii^e tliat drove past;" replied 
Grace, rather ashamed of herself. She then added, " Do 
you think, mamma, she forgot it ? Waa It a pnimise, 
mamma ?" then after a pause, In vchich Mrs. Leslie felt 
perplexed to answer, and also surprised at what seemed a 
new mood in her child, Grace rejoined, "but people never 
forget promises, do they mamma?" 

" I should be very sorry indeed," said Mrs. Leslie 
gravely, " that my Uttle girl should ever for^t a promise ; 
as to Mrs. Marsden you must not think about it ; mistakes 
are often made by word of mouth, and either we did not 
understand one another, or som ething occurred to prevent 
Mrs. Maisden from coming, which was a satisfactory rea- 
son to herself." 

"Well but, mamma, I ivill ask one thing," said Grace, 
with an air of resolution, the colour mounting to her very 
forehead, then hesitating, she was silent. 

Mrs. LesLc, thinking she had best perhaps not be 
made to put her thought into words, only added eerioualy, 
"Always remember, Grace, grown people have a right to 
judge for themselves." After a ahght pause, Mrs. Leslie 
rgoined, " Now, Grace, my dear, ring the hell for this 
note (o go to the post ; you seem to have forgotten all about 
the invitation." 

" Oh no ! 1 have not, mamma ; but when is it ? 1 know 
you are going too, by what you said just now." 

" Yes, I am ; and we are to stay a fortnight ; it is at 
Mr. Ward's, at Fulham ; you have seen Mr. and Mrs. 
Ward, Grace: the little Wards have two of their cousins, 
— the Duffi — staying with them, and there may be some 
other young people, so you will be a large party." 
" When are we to go, mamma ?" 
" I have appointed Thursday, which you know is New 
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Vear't Day ; so you will begin the year wilb quite a 
Kene. Bui now, my dear child," uid Mrs. Leslie, 
and finish yoar favourile story ; 1 am going to be busy. 
Vou muBt not let this pleasure in store unsettle you, Grace, 
we must go on to-morrow as usual." 

Away ran Grace to her book, and finislied her Blory with 
composure and interest : we do not say that there was not 
a consciousness of soniethiug exciting in her mind, and 
that when at leisure it turned to the new prospect before 
her with curiosity and high expectation. But the steady 
uninterrupted routine of daily lessons, which her mamma 
pursued with her, had already accustomed her mind to do 
with ease, what many older cannot do with difBculty i — to 
concentrate her small poweia upon the subject she had in 
hand, and not to be diTerted from her task by outward ob- 
jects. Mrs. Leslie had not studied the subject of educa- 
tion, like some mothers, and did not feel capable of form- 
ing any original plana. She only had a strong idea of the 
value of regular daily lessons ; she had no plans about it ; 
she did not talk about it; but she practised it. Nothing-, 
we may say, interfered with the morning business. A 
mother differently circumstanced, could not herself ha?e 
undertaken the office of instractress, with such unrelenting 
r^ularity. But Mrs. Leslie had only to do with her own 
circum stances, and was not of a disposition to interfere 
with the plans or opinions of any one else. 

Since Grace speaks very little for herseli', and has no 
young companions like the rest of our party to draw het 
out, it may be necessary occasionally to give her thoughts. 
During the active portions of the day, she bad not much 
time for speculation and wonderment, at least in her little 
life, unvaried by events, or much society to call out her 
thoughts ; she had not occasion as yet, to pause, and bo- 
come bewildered with the multitude of thoughts within 
her. But there were two especial sesBons wheo ahe gave 
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fid) range to her rejections; the one we may call for 
■peculations relroapeedve ; the other for Epeculations pru~ 
spective. She waa accusiomed to go to bed earlj, and she 
■oon slept — the liglil, but not the sound, sleep of child- 
hood; she invariably woke early, and in the Bummer part 
of the year especially, used to lie for hours before she was 
allowed to rise, watching the dawning day, or the full burst 
of sunshine about the room, or pursuing the path of the 
clouds across the sky : with such dioughta and reveries on 
her past and present being ; the existence and character of 
God ; the true meaning of that, to her, most awful word — 
Eternity ; the fearful sense of the doctrine of eternal pun- 
ishment; the difGculty of reconciling it with the love of 
the Almighty Creator of the world ; and niunberless topics 
of the same nature, as, with her reBpeclive commenla and 
imaginings, would prove that Uiere is the germ of philoso- 
phic yearning, and heretical wanderings in the mind, as 
soon as it ia capable of embracing a thought, or receiving 
any revealed doctrine. After a time, tliese speculations 
gave way in a great measure, on a somewhat maturer un- 
derstanding of the Great Truths, which are calculated to 
subdue them. The otlier season, in which she indulged 
less abstract fancies, was after the age of six, when she be- 
gan music. Her hour of practice waa also an hour of 
eager wondennent and anticipation; over all the words 
■he heard that seemed to introduce her to the world with- 
out ; over all tlie htlle incidents of the day, and the plea- 
sures cither of occupadon or amusement that were in 
store for her. But her deareet and fondest iheme was [he 
love of her mother — on this she could dwell under every 
sort of form, ll entered into all her wild religious and 
metaphysical speculations, from her earUcat years. She 
would think, " Vt'hat a small creature I am ! but what 
great things I can think, and nobody knows my thoughts 1 
Yea, i suppose God knows ihem. I am sure He does. 
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though I cannot think how ; and besides, I think mamma 
knows them ; I think all mothers must have the power of 
knowing their children's thoughts. She does not say so, 
but I think mamma knows all mine." Then she would 
get bewildered in the mazes of metaphysics. At the time 
of her father's death she felt more perplexity than sorrow. 
She had never known him, nor had she been led to expect 
his return^ or to dwell upon the thought of seeing him 
some day. '' What is the difference to me ?" she would 
think ; " Why is papa dead ? Why is he more dead to me 
to-day than last week or last month? Besides he has been 
dead now five months, though we have but just heard of 
it He was quite dead to me before. What is the differ- 
ence to him, I wonder ?" Then she would go on till the 
tears fell fast^ thinking of her mamma's dear face of sor- 
row, and the sigh that haunted her beyond all the rest. 
*' There must be some difference," she thought, ^'because 
mamma thinks so." 

It may be necessary to state a few facts, to account for 
the difierent nature of Grace's feeUng towards her parents. 
Captain Leslie embarked for India when his little girl was 
two years old, and it is not to be expected she could have 
a personal remembrance of him. Her mother parted with 
him, under a melancholy foreboding that she should never 
see him again ; and the more her own thoughts were ab- 
sorbed by his memory, the less she could bring herself to 
cherish it in the mind of her child, by any cheerful men- 
tion of his name. Indeed, it is very doubtful if she ever 
recalled him as one likely to be seen again, so that her al- 
lusions to him, before and after his death, were of the 
same character, and were always tinctured with the solem- 
nity, which is apt to accompany the mention of a lost pa- 
rent, to a child. The deatli of Migor Leslie made no dif- 
ference in their mode of living. They continued in the 
same place and the same house. The only outward signs 
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Grace perceived, was the garb of moumiug chemselTeB and 
their household were made to assume. It was hardly dear 
to those about her, if ahe associated her mother's more 
seriouE face anil the rrequciil sgh, which never Failed to 
catch her ear, as she amused herself about the room, with 
the event that clothed tliem in black. 



CHAPTER II. 



Ir il will not detain the kind reader too long from our 
young friends at Fulham, we would in this place tran- 
scribe a conversation ihat passed between Grace's aunt, 
Mrs. Leslie's sister, and another lady, which may serve to 
throw a Ught on the child's feelings and character. 

Miss Winton was of a more lively, energetic nature 
than her sister, and her spirit had not been in the same 
way oppressed by early anxieties of her own, and subdued 
by solitude. It seemed as if she penetrated and under- 
stood the character of her little niece better than her own 
mother. But it not unfrequently happens with children, 
as with their seniors, that traits of character, and quahdea 
for good and evil, discover themselves often to a stranger 
or a visitor, when they remain for years hidden to the eyes 
of relatives, who are in daily and hourly intercourse; — 
BO it might be in this instance. Be that as it may. Miss 
Winton had a stronger and more decided view of Grace's 
heart and mind than her sister, though she was not in the 
habit of discloaiug her opinion. Mrs. Bell was a lady in 
the neighbourhood ; she had several children, but only one 
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^|i«i^ «WM iW i^ of Gftoe> and she wis often in the habit 
%il* '»-*^*^^**^'^'»^^*» them. 

*l^ tUlowing eooTenation between these two ladiei, 
look |4aoo a few months after the death of Migor Leslie. 
AlWr some preliminary discourse^ Mrs. Bell asked^ ^' if 
httle Grace had latterly shown more feeling on her papa's 
death?" 

'* She is a reserved child at all times/' answered Miss 
Winton^ " but I really hardly know what are her feelings 
on the sul\ject> or whether she at all comprehends the 
loss she has had." 

" But, my dear Miss Winton/' said Mrs. Bell^ " why 
do you not question her ? You might bring out her feel« 
ings^ and that would be such a great thing for her^ poor 
chUd." 

'' As fEur as I can judge/' returned Miss Winton^ " I 
should say her affection at present is almost entirdy exer- 
cised on her mamma." 

" Affection for her mamma I my dear Miss Winton, how 
can you say so ? I never in my life saw a little creature so per- 
fectly insensible to her mamma's feelings. Why, the 
other day, when I was calling there, I had an instance. I 
had been some time talking to Mrs. Leslie, and telling her 
the high compliment his brother officers paid to the 
Major's honourable conduct in India, and how he was 
loved and respected by all who came near him ; Poor Mrs. 
Leslie's eyes filled with tears, and at last she gave a deep 
sigh. Grace, who was close by, with my little girl, sud- 
denly looked up, and I am sure she saw her mamma was 
in distress, yet, would you believe it ? the little insensible 
thing, immediately began talking as fast as she could, even 
going on to laugh quite loud, tossing her doll about, — 
(which, by the bye, she is such an odd child she never 
plays with,-— it was only brought down to show my Anna) 
and talking to it in a strange wild way ; I assure you I felt 
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80 shocked I did not know what 1 wax saying, and 1 got 
up and left as soon as I could. VV^ell, and further, to 
show you this was no accident, but a real nant of heart, I 
can tell you another anecdote, once before when 1 was 
calling, poor Mrs. Wilson came in — you know it was 
just s.iler her husband had bad thai disappointment about 
a place in the Treasury, which would cjuiie have set them 
up again, Mis. Wilson, poor thing, was quite overpowered, 
and St last burst into ceaJ's. Grace observed it, 1 saw she 
did ; immediately she ran, or rather skipped all across the 
room to me — and you know she is such an unaccountable 
child, slie never speaks to one of herself; — well, she ran 
to me with her book in her hand, Co «how me a picture, 
and ask if Anna had it, ' it was such a pretty book,' and a 
great deal more, chattering away in a way tliat would have 
been quite pleasant at any other time, while she stood in 
the rudest manner— quite unnecessary, with her back to 
Mra. Wilson, as if she was determined to show what a 
little hard heart she had got. I never could bear tliat 
child ! 1 am sure it would break my heart if my dear Anna 
showed so Utile sensibility. Why she cries at the least 
appearance of distress ; do you know, one day she came in 
sobbing as if her little heart would break, because she was 
afraid she had hurt a " poor, poor butterfly," she had 
been In vain trying to catch ; and if she thinks me un- 
happy, or even displeased, I am sometimes afraid she will 
go into tits. But then slie has a very tender heart, and 
■uch wonderfully refined feelings for a chUd of her age." 
" 1 do not know much of your little girl," said Miss 
Winton, "but you must let me say one word for our 
poor Grace, which may perhaps convince you she is not 
quite BO devoid of feehng as you imagine, and that she hai 
ifieotion of some sort for her mamma. In the first place, 
at the thne the news of her papa's death reached us, / ob- 
lerved that Grace was unusually serious for some day<i. 
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One may say, you know, she had never seen him^ so one 
could not expect the sorrow that even at such early years, 
a child is capable of feeling ; but from that time> she has 
been alive in an extraordinary degree, to any show of sad- 
ness in her mamma ; I have seen her watch her face^ when 
she seemed all the time intent on her book or her work ; 
and when she thought nobody perceived it, she would 
creep round and stand by her^ and begin to read or talk^ 
or do any thing that she saw did not annoy her. But 
it is her mamma's sigh tliat seems most to attract her ; my 
sister has often said to me, that both before and after her 
husband's death, little Grace's soft low whisper of ^ don't 
sigh, mamma,' has done more to fortify her and recall her 
to herself, than any human help she ever received." 

" Well," said Mrs. BeU, " that is rather different to my 
notion of her, but I have heard others think as I do ; and 
one lady told me she thought Grace was quite as incapable 
of religious feeling as she was of human." 

^'You must look with some indulgence, my dear 
madam, on a child of her tender years^ and " 

" She is six years old," interrupted Mrs. Bell, " and my 
little Anna showed a deep sense of religion at four; — the 
kdy I spdce of said she should be miserable if her children 
could not talk with some readiness of their spiritual state^ 
and religious frames, at six or seven. Why you know 
little Miss Barker wrote, or father talked, for she could 
not write, a whole book full of such things before she was 
five years old ; and I have heard very sensible people say, 
not quite of Dr. Barker's way of thinkings that the lan- 
guage and sentiments were really surprising; — ^but she was 
a little saint, and a prodigy besides, certainly — no wonder 
she did not live. Now I don't expect Grace, or even 
Anna, to do any thing of that kind, but I think at six 
years old a child ought to have some feeling about religion." 

"Well, I should be sorry that you should think our 
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dear Grace a little heathen, and so 1 will tell you a little 
anecdote that I never mentioned to any creature, not even 
to her own mother," replied Mas WintOM ; " I was stay- 
ing with my poor aiater when the news of her husband's 
death arrived, and we had twu or three friends passing the 
afternoon with UB. My dear sister read a letter that was 
brought her, and put it aside ; she joined s word or two in 
the conversation, I thought with an altered tone, and that 
«he looked pale ; presently she rose, as to leave the room ; 
before she reached the door the effort was too great, and 
she fell down in a swoon ; in a moment she had quite 
fainted away. Of course we were in great confusion, and 
presently all the servants catne in ; nobody thought of 
httle Grace, who was present. After other remedies failed, 
I ran up stairs fi>r the hartshorn. The medicine chest was 
in my sister's dressing-room, which was also then Grace's 
room. I burst in, and there 1 found little Grace by her 
bed-side, upon her knees, with her face buried in her 
hands ; ghe was Bobbing, and so intent, that I don't chink 
she heard me. I foimd no hartshorn in the chest, and I 
ran down asking where it was. One of the servants per- 
sisted it was there ; another said she saw Misi Grace 
standing about with a bottle when her mistress £rst 
fainted, and on looking we found it close by. She had, it 
seems, run up immediately her mamma fell, I suppose 
having remembered hartshorn was proper in fainting ; hut 
finding us all engaged with other remedies, she had left it, 
and silently retired. I can never think otherwise than 
with great hope of a child whose affectionate feeling first 
prompted her with presence of mind to active measures, 
and which afterwards, when she found herself of no use, 
or in the way, sent her on her knees alone to her chamber. 
I ^tnk, my dear madam, you would have been satisfled 
with such a trait in your Anna." 

" Oh, my dear child is such a peculiar disposiiioD, she 
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wouiil never do a thing of that kiiMl^" said the other lady^ 
'^ poor dear love ! onee when I was on the point of faint- 
iugj she clung ahout me and screamed so firightfidly that 
every hody was obliged to leave me and see to her, in an- 
other room. 1 came to myself all alone, and had nearly 
fainted again when I found the state she was in ; she was 
iu strong hysterics ; we were quite alarmed for her ; we 
sent for Mr. Coleman, and she was in bed for a week. 
Her i^^ings are too much for her, poor little thing ! and 
ever since that I have been very careful to keep her out of 
the way of all excitement. But to return to your little 
niece : I am glad to hear any thing that shows something 
Uke feeling ; but what was the reason of her distress ?" 

** Indeed, I can only guess : she had heard of her 
father's death, for one of the servants had told her that it 
was the cause of her mamma's fainting. Myself I feel 
sure her distress arose simply from the situation she saw 
her mother in." 

" But, my dear Miss Winton, do you really mean to 
say you never questioned her ?" 

" No, I did not" 

'^ Is it possible that you could let pass such an opportu- 
nity of cherishing a feeling that appeared once, and was 
then past for ever ?" 

I do not mean to say I did right," said Miss Winton ; 

I know many would have done differently ; but I could 
not bring myself to break in upon the sacredness of the 
sorrow of that sweet child, whom I saw on her knees. 
Mine was an accidental intrusion ; I have never mentioned 
it or noticed it, and I fear I shall regret having done so 
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now." 
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Indeed, my dear Miss Winton, I feel all amazement ; 
you talk as if your niece were more than a grown person, 
~ a weak child committed to your hands for in- 
guidance." 



much 
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In my youth," answered Miss Winton, " I was a 
much harilar and more nbalinate little thing than ever poor 
Grace has been, and if I did not respect the Hanctuory of a 
'hitd's heart, 1 should find a warning in the memory of 
ray irritated and wounded feelings when I thought any 
body had intruded upon them in an unauthorized manner." 

" Unauthorized ! you amaze me ! you are her aunt !" 

" Well, my dear madam, 1 do not say 1 was right ; I 
don't know if I should have done otherwiEC if it had come 
into my head, and I am not at all clear that it did. I 
never wished to recall that painful scene to my dear sister's 
memory, so I have never mentioned the circumstance even 
to her." 

" Well, I repeat," said Mrs. Bell, " I am better satisfied 
with Grace, and 1 will, if I can, forget her cold manner." 

" Oh, Mrs, Bell !" exclaimed Miss Winton, and she 
was going to assure her poor Grace's manner was not eold 
to those who knew her; but she had a notion that there 
was a mutual estrangement between the parties, and she 
could not be surprised, for Mrs. Bell exercised a surveil- 
lance over Grace, which a child like her would feel, though 
not understand ; and the misconceptions that ensued were 
easily accounted for. 



CHAPTER III. 



4 



It is high time to take a peep at our young party at Fiil- 
ham, and we dnd them assembled together in the library, 
which room was appropriated to tlieir use. 
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*' There is two o'dock striking/' cried George ; " they 
were to be here between two and three ; bat I wish there 
were more coming than this Grace ; and besides she is 
such a little gurl !*' 

'« Yes^" said his cousin Mary Anne Jhxff, *' younger than 
any of us> she is only ten years dd." 

** But/' said Emily^ '^papa> who knows most about her» 
says she is a very nice child^ and old of her age^ and that 
she is like what her aunt was when she was youngs and we 
all have heard what a clever woman Mrs. Stanley is." 

" Yes, and good-natured too," cried Campbell, in his 
honest hearty tone. " I don't care for your clever people, 
and clever women particularly, I think them all very great 
bores." 

*^ Oh, oh !" exclaimed the whole party, and George es- 
pecially ; " oh, oh ! let the honourable gentleman be called 
to order !— explain ! explain !" 

'* Well, I will explain," said Campbell, '' I do think 
your clever men and women, with their politics, and arts 

and sciences, and rates and taxes" Here they all burst 

out laughing, and cried, ''What do you mean, Campbell?" 

'' Well, I mean rents and tithes," blundered on Camp- 
bell, '' and all their Jargon of high pressure, and low pres- 
sure, which I*m sure some of them don't understand them- 
selves, very tiresome, and I think there's a great deal of 
humbug in it, and I'm glad when they're gone ; and I like 
a good-natured pleasant lady like Mrs. Stanley, who smiles 
and nods, and does look a bit clever, ten times as well, and 
all I can say is, that if Grace is like her aunt, I shall like 
her very much, and she shall be my wife." 

'' Ha, ha, capital ! well done Campbell !" shouted 
George. 

'* But Campbell," said Emily, '' you don't know what 
yott*re talking about. Have you never heard that Mrs. 
Bttnley is a very clever woman indeed^ I believe she un- 
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derstandB Ladn, but I knuui she knowe," coiintinR on lier 
fingers, " French, Italian, Spaniih, Gennan — ub, I knov 
lliere are same more — Gi\ languages there should be, and 
then she uiidersCands wveral things 1 don't know the 
names of. " 

" Lots oF ' ologies,' 1 dare say, like Miss Newmarch," 
interposed George. 

" No, not ologiet, harder names than those," contltiued 
Emily, "and you know how well she sings and draws; 
besides she has written a book, a real book, which has 
been printed and sold." 

" Well, master Campbell, what have you to say to all 
this?" asked George. 

" Why I say that 1 never heard a word of all this 
cleverness, and I need not believe it except I choose, and 
that if it is true I don't care, and shall like her just as well. 
1 don't mind people being clever, if nobody knows any 
thing about it, and they have not got that nasty clever face 
and way with them." 

" Oh, Canripbell, how strange you are !" said his sister 
Mary Anne, " and how oddly you express yourself! Now 
there's Mrs. Lenham " 

" Oh, no ! no !" inlerupted Campbell, " I won't talk of 
your Mrs. This and Mrs. That; I know what 1 mean; I 
like some people, and I don't like iitbers, and 1 know the 
reason I like people ; it is because tbey are good-natured, 
and if they're good-natured, I don't care whether they're 
clever or nol ; and as to some clevemcss, why it's all 
botheration and humbug!" 

" Campbell, really you are so queer there's no talking 
with you," again said Mary Anne ; " and Campbell you're 
a funny fellow,'' said his cousin Emiiy, when the door 
opened, and brought a sumnaons to the young party to 
aasnnble in the drawing-room, in order to receive their ex- 
pected companion. 
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" What a bore to go into the drawing-room^ and play 
the good!'* said George, making his queer face, and draw- 
ing a deep sigh ; '' but there's one good thing, there'll be 
plenty of company to quiz ! perhaps Mrs. Muspratt will be 
there, and her bonnet — that will be rich !" 

*'0h, George," said Mary Anne, ''how naughty you 
are ! how often have I told you, you ought to quiz no- 
body !" 

'* Yes, I know you have, my pretty cousin," said he, 
" come along !" and drawing her arm within his, he led 
the way, marching her along in an absurd manner, 
chanting, 

'* Oh, this pace 
Is all for this Grace ! 

And this chase 

For her grace, 
For in very short space 
This famous Grace 
Is a coming to this place !" 

The young people were so convulsed with laughter at 
this witticism, that they were obliged to stop in the passage 
and recover themselves, before they proceeded to the draw- 
ing-room. 

*' Oh, George, you'll kill me !" screamed Mary Anne, 
throwing herself against the wall. 



"That would be base !" 

returned George in his chant. 

" George !" gasped his sister, panting for breath, " we 
really shall behave so bad in the drawing-room !*' 



" What a disgrace ! 
still chanted George. 



»» 
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" Do please let us recoyer !" added she. 

" Then your nerves you must brace !" 

continued the inexorable George^ bringing his chant to a 
dose. 

Here Campbell^ who had been laughing as heartily as 
any of them^ interfered. By d^ees the party composed 
themselves^ and they entered the drawing-room with tole- 
rable sobriety. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Confosed and quick my introduction passed. 

Crabbe, 

Theee was a room full of company ; several visitors were 
making morning calls^ and some staying in the house. 
The children were all noticed and spoken to. '' Oh, you 
have got your cousins with you !" said one lady to £mily ; 
how d'ye do^ my dear ? I hope your papa and mamma are 
well ! Upon my word. Miss Mary Anne is growing a fine 
young lady !" added she, turning to Mrs. Ward. " Mas- 
ter Campbell, come and shake hands, you have not spoken 
to me ! How do you go on at school ? have you got an- 
other prize this half year ? and how is your friend, that 
pleasant boy, young Freeman? have you had another 
battle with him ? or can you go on liking him now with- 
out ? What strange boys those are, Mrs. Ward ! do you 

know " 

By this time Campbell had escaped rather unceremo- 
niously into the back ground, — the door opened, and Mrs. 
Leslie was announced. For some time there was the con- 
fusion of greeting and introduction ; and Grace, the eiL- 
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pected of the children^ was quite lost in the crowd. At 
length every body was seated again^ and the elder ladies 
and gentlemen began talking. Grace stood by her mamma's 
side. The group of children had withdrawn themselves 
into one of the windows. 

*' How small she is^" said Mary Anne. '^ But how very 
pretty^ Emily." '' She looks very shy^ I'm afraid she's 
stupid^ George." 

At this moment Grace raised her eyes and looked steadily 
across the room at their party^ and Campbell completed 
the remarks by, " I don't know thaU" 

Mrs. Ward here called to the young folks, who came 
forward. She mentioned to Grace each of their names 
and their relationship, adding, *' but I dare say you will 
soon find each other out in the other room." She then 
went on talking to her elder guests. The children all 
stared at each other, and had not a word to say before 
'^ company," till George very politely placed a chair for 
Grace, and requested her to sit down. He then b^an : 
*' Miss Leslie, don*t you think that's a very pretty bonnet ?" 
pointing out a lady on the other side of the room. 

Grace looked at him, and he repeated his question, with 
a queer wink at the bonnet. She then answered readily, 
** No, not very pretty, but very warm and comfortable this 
cold weather." 

^* So*s a chimney-pot, but one would not go about in it !" 

*' But a chimney-pot's red" said Grace. 

" No, a chimney-pot's black." 

*' It's black and smoky inside" 

'* And it's black and rusty outside, and so's that bon- 
net, Q. E. B" said George. ^' Miss Leslie shall have all 
she likes here ; so Emily," added he, in a whisper, '^ please 
send for the bricklayer directly, and let him bring down 
one of the chimney-pots. Miss Leslie wants it for a Sunday 
bonnet !" 



w. 
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This Bet all the young people giggling, and Grace, wlio 
had not been toa amazed for amuEement, now laughed 
audibly. Mrs. Ward turned to them, and sud gooiU 
naturedly, " Do, young folks, run awgy to your room ; it's 
a shame to keep you here emothering your laugh ; run 
away and enjoy youraelveal" and away they went. 

" Miss Leslie," said George, when they had reached the 
library, "pray bow d'ye mean to Irira your new bonnet?" 

" With French riband, vapeur covkur and Jlamme de 
janche, J suppose," returned Grace, rather a^anied of her 

" Oh, none of your Frencli !" crieii George, " construe ! 
construe !" 

" Fashionable French ribands," cried Emily, " smoke 
and flame eolotired ; you know tliey are all the rage in 
Paris just now." 

"Very good indeed, very suitable!" cried George, "with 
a couple of pokers for fealhere, and a sheet of lead for a 
veil ! What a swell Miss Leslie will be ! and what an im- 
proving on this dull thing I" pointing to her simple bonnet. 

" By the bye, talking of bonnets," said Emily, " IMiss 
Leslie, will you not lake ofi' your'a for the present ? we 
need not go up stairs yet ;" and she assisted Grace in re- 
moving her out-door apparel, while the latter said, " Please 
don't call me Miss Leslie ; call me by my name." 

" What ! Grace ?" said George, with a certain look 
that reminded the rest of his late poetic effusion. She as- 
sented. They then requested her to do the same by thein, 
and so this matter was satisfactorily settled. George how- 
ever went on, " Well, Grace, you are not hke Isabella 
Ward ; do you know, though bite's our cousin, she doesn't 
like us to call her ' IsabeUa,' but wants ua to say Miss 
Ward." 

" What stuff it is !" cried Campbell. 

" Why," added his sisler, " you must remember her 
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papa is a Lord^ and she is the Honorable Miss Ward^ 
and that makes a difference." 

^'A difference! why should it make a difference?" 
asked Emily ; " her papa is Lord Musgrove, it is true> hut 
he has not been raised to the peerage above two years^ and 
then she was plain Belle to us always." 

'* Yes, and broad Belle^ and bold Belle^ and bouncing 
Belle, and every thing but bonny Belle/' cried (jreorge. 

**But," persisted Mary Anne> **now she's an 'honor- 
able* it would not do to call her any of those names, or 
Bella, or even Isabella, I think." 

*' Nonsense !" exclaimed her brother, " why you know 
it*8 all the same thing, especially when people are cousins." 

" Besides," pursued George, '^ it's all a chance ; we 
might just as well have been ' Honorahle* as Isabella and 
James and the rest of them. If my unde had only been 
papa's father instead of his brother, he would have been 
' UoTiorable,* and that's very near us. How well it would 
have sounded, * The Honorable Mr. George Ward !* ** 

"The Honorable Mr. Ward, or the Honorable 
George Ward," interposed Mary Ann, in a tone of cor- 
rection. 

"Well, the Honorable Mr. Ward, let it be," cried 
George, and in a moment he was out of the room, flung 
open the door, announced in a thundering voice, " The 
Honorable Mr. Ward," disappeared and entered again, 
bowing and shrugging, going up to Grace, and mincing in 
an affected manner, " My dear Madam, I hope I have the 
felicity of seeing you quite well. The Governor and my 
mother. Lord and Lady Musgrove, regret they cannot 
have the honour of waiting upon you, but Lord Musgrove 
is laid up with a slight pain in the little finger, and Lady 
Musgrove's favourite lap-dog is under Dr. Sickamore's 
care — I fear dangerously indisposed; her Ladyship felt 
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quite unfit to encounter a party under such peculiar and 
ilislressing circumstances." 

This sally was received, as may be ima^ned, with peals 
of laughter, which continued for some time. Grace had 
scarcely recovered herself, nben George asked her, in his 
natural tone, if he should not make a capital "Honorable." 

" Why," answered Grace, laughing, " I never saw any 
noble-raau or honorable- man in a room, but if they are 
all like thai, they are more amusing than any people I have 
yet met any where." 

George bowed very low indeed, and looked really 
pleased. Emily exclaimed, " There, George ! what a 
compliment ! Did you ever receive such a one before ?" 

Poor Grace felt tnexpresBibly confused ; she saw she had 
said BOinethiug she did not intend, but could not recall the 
sense of her words; so at once she asked, " What have I 

" Oh, don"l be frightened," answered Emily, " only 
something exceedingly kind and pretty, you paid George a 
very fine compliment indeed." 

" I am sure I am very sorry," said Grace, with great 
nuSaete, " but really I did not mean it." 

This occasioned another laugh, and Emily and Camp- 
bell exclaimed at once, " So much the better," and " that's 
a kiss on one cheek and a blow on the otlier, George \" 
whilst George, in a theatrical manner, entreated the gra- 
cious Grace not to repent of her gracionaness. " By the 
bye," added he, " we had a choryatnbic to celebrate your 
arrival just before you came, and as 1 had the honour of 
its composition, I hope I may consider this graceful gra- 
cinusneiB of the gracious Grace, as an especial reward for 
my choryambic !" 

" Whiil do you call it?" asked Mary Anne. 

"A choryambic, my learned cousin, from two Greek 
words, which 1 dare say 1 need not explain to Miss 
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Leslie — I b^ your pardon — ^to Grace> I mean — no doubt 
you understand Greek ?" 

Grace laughed at the idea^ but did not think it worth 
while to deny^ till he repeated his question. 

" No ? indeed !" said he^ " I thought all young ladies 
educated at home were classical scholars now-a-days. Here 
is this cousin of mine has begun Latin, at any rate : come^ 
Mary Anne^ hie, haec, hoc, hujus — come !" giving her a 
jog, '' what comes next?" 

^' Oh, George, how tiresome you are !" said Mary Anne, 
'' I wish you'd not*' 

" Ah, you don't know !" cried George, *' that comes of 
the no'jlogging system : when young ladies meddle with 
boys' learning, they ought not to object to boys' punish- 
ments : no Latin was ever learned without being well beat 
in, and either you have been beat or you don't know !" 

^'But I do, though," replied Mary Anne, rather pro- 
voked. 

** If you knew, you'd say," retorted George ; ^* come, 
hie, hsc, hoc, hujus... ." 

•* Huic, hunc, banc, hoc," continued Mary Anne. 

'< Well ! there's a good girl, she shan't be flogged ! Do 
you know, Grace," continued he, ^' their governess does 
not approve of punishments; she says that she teaches 
* all by love y* so when they're naughty and won't say 
their 'as in presenti,' or their French verbs, or any of 
their 'ologies,' instead of the old-fashioned comer, or a 
fool's cap, or bed, which naughty good girls used to have 
once upon a time, what do you think she does?" 

" Really, I cannot guess," replied Grace, finding he 
waited for an answer, and not at all able to find out if he 
was in jest or earnest. 

No ! nor any one else, I'll answer for it !*' said George. 

Why, she has three modes of punishment : if they are 
simply naughty, or obstinate, she helps them at dinner to 
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all the lit bits, and gives them more sweets anil cake than 
all the real put together. I believe she keeps a box called 
the 'naughty box,' full of barley-sugsr and loUypops, for 
Che bad chllilren. If lliey are terif naughtj", she raalies 
ihem a present of very pretty picture-books, with gilt 
edges ; and if they are very naughty indeed, and deserve a 
rare flogging, she goes W Mrs. Sell's, and chooses the pret- 
tiest toy in the whole shop, and gives il to this naughty 
naughty girl or boy, with a Eniile and a kiss." 

" Oh, George !" cried Mary Anne, " how can you be so 
riilicuJouB !" 

" 1 don't say it is not ridicnlons," said George, " but I 
do Bay it is true — now is it not 7 Is not Fanny the worst 
among you, and has she not a library full of these little 
books? and is not Charlotte the best among you, and has 
she not — not got one?" 

"Charlotte has got none, but I do not know that she is 
the best among as, only you always choose to say so," re- 
plied his cousin. 

" Well," said George, " I'il tell you what we'll do : 
we'll have a trial about it when we are all together to- 

" I'll tell you what," said Campbell, " I think you are 
all very unfair about Miss Newinarsh ; I'm sure if yon 
would only do as she bids you, you'd bo all very good 
girls." 

" Ves, that's all true enough, I dare say," said George, 
"but you see they won't ; and then they get rewarded for 
being disobedient. We rousl have the trial ; that's poz ! 
and then we can decide once for all. Jleginald Freernantle 
shall be judge, and the rest jury ; and I'll be the barrister, 
and examine my witnesses. You'll sec it will be capital 

Here the dressing-bell rang, and broke up the con- 
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( u ^ xvHiug people dispersed, in order to be ready for din- 

v^. KtuUy conducted Grace up stairs; she showed her 

vSc vvHHU meant for her, and after a little talk, took her to 

)hh: uiamwa's room, where she left her. In a few minutes, 

Mr«. Leslie came in. 

** Otk, mamma, I am so glad you have come !*' cried 
iiraoe, ^* 1 thought I should hardly have time to speak to 
you ; but first, Emily says, if you approve it, she and I 
are to have the same room ; — have you any objection ?*' 

'' No, my dear ; you are old enough, Grace, to act for 
yourself, and I can trust you not to lie awake, talking too 
long," said her mamma, smiling, '* and not to gossip.** 

''Thank you, dear mamma," answered Grace. Mrs. 
Leslie then enquired how she had got on with her new 
friends ; " Oh, I have been thinking it all oyer before you 
came in,*' said Grace, ''you ca'n*t think, mamma, how 
clever and amusing they are ! it is just like reading a story 
to sit by and listen — and George, he is the drollest boy I 
ever saw ! I have been laughing loud by myself, thinking 
of his odd faces and ways ; and Emily, too, I see can be 
reiy amusing; but Creorge is quite the head when they 
axe all together.** 

'' Wdl> and th^ cousins ?** asked her mamma. 

luld think they are very clever too, but quite 
vay: do you know, mamma, Mary Anne 
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Dtrtr leams Latin ! But George told such odd stories, I 
hardly know wlietlier to believe them or not." 

" Well, and how did you get on with theiu," asked Mrs. 
Leslie, " did you talk at all?" 

"Oh, no, not at all!" aasnered the little girl; "I 
could not talk as they do ; it is just like a book, and when 
1 did speak, 1 roadeauch blunders that they were all quite 
araused ; I said Just the wrong thing, and tlien made had 
worae,^! was so glad, mamma, that you were not by." 

" Why, my dear," asked Mrs. Leslie." 

" IVhy, mamma, I should never mind telling you of my 
mistakes," said Grace, rather abashed, " but I could not 
bear you to see them, ! should feel so much more aahamed 
of them." 

Here the maid answered the hell, and after a few T)eces- 
sary arrangements, Grace followed her and her wardrobe, 
and proceeded to take possession of her new apartment. 
We trust the good reader wilt allow us to take a peep at 
the young ladies at tlieir toikt, as their conversation will 
spare us some tedious narrative, and serve to introduce the 
expected party. After some little talk, on the house and 
such topics, Emily turned to Grace, who was making an 
orderly arrangement of her little wardrobe, and warned 
her not to put on her 'best frock,' as this was not their 
grandest party. " We are to have our grand party on 
Twelfth Day," said ehe. 

"And who is coming to-day," asked Grace; "what 
sort of party is it-— big or little ?" 

"Oh," replied Emily, "it'sbig and Uttle, Urge and small; 
it's nothing and every thing. It's neither all big people 
for papa and mamma, nor all little people fur us; but it's 
a little of both : mamma ssid it was an accident, and 
could not he helped, and that two parties had got into one 
day. So we are all to diiie down stairs with company ; we 
have never done such a thing before. I don't like it much. 
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marsh, is to come with them ; you know George told you 
of her just now ; I would show you her in a minute, only 
I'm afraid we shall be late," anti as she spoke, she drew 
her face for one moment into a new expression, in a man- 
ner that seemed quite magical to Grace. " Weil," con- 
tinued she, '■ there are the UnSs — you must learn tliem — 
Constantia, Fanny, Cliarlotle, and the little ones, who 
don't signify ; Constance and Fanny are twins; well, then 
there's Newton firay, his mamma comes with him ; he is 
older than any of us, above fourteen ; hut 1 won't tell you 
about him, for I should like to see what yon think of him ; 
— ia it not odd, his name ia Newton Newton Gray ? — 
besides these, there are the Wards, our cousins." 

" What a number there seereis !" said Grace. 

" Oh, I have forgotten one," continued Emily, " Regi- 
nald Freemantle ; he is a sort of betweenity, for he is 
seventeen or eighteen, but he always comes to lu ; he is a 
very nice fellow indeed ; so witty and clever ,- he aud 
George together sometimes make us die with laughing. 
But I was going to count thera — not the little ones — only 
ourselves ; three Duffs, two Wards, Newton Gray, and 
Reginald Freemantle, and our five selves: yes, twelve," 
concluded she, assenting to Grace's reckoning, " not so many 
you see." 

" Yes, but then there's all the company beside," said 

" Oh, never mind them, it is our party properly, and 
mamma said ne should have tLe back drawing-room all to 
om^elves." Grace inquired if diese Wards were those of 
whom they were talking down stairs; "Oh, yes, the 
same ; the Honorable Misi Ward," replied Emily, in a 
comic tone, which set Grace laughing, "or bouncing B, 
SH George sometimes will call her." 

" And what is she like, really }" asked Grace. 

" Oh, she's very good-natured, and cannot ever be really 
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angrj', though Bhe tries : she's s[]j sometimes, and TC17 
affected, and then we laugh her into good liuinour Hgain. 
But do you know, though she's hardly older than I, she's 
quit* s httle woman, and often gets treated as if the was 
oul ; hut then she dresses just like a woman, aud gives 
herself such airs that people don't know she's not one. 
But you won't see her in her glory now, because, you 
know, we cannot wear coloured dresses : she has been qui te 
angry with the mourning, and says she will dress this holi- 
days like lis 'children^ — in white, with black ribands. 
I dare say she will have white crape on to-night." 

" Is she clever?" asked Grace. 

■' No— yes— a little," said Emily. "Ohl I'll tell you 
what she does very well, she plays beautifully, and that 
makes her seem old ; for she sits down and plays waltzes 
and quadrilles without end — all without book ; but then, 
you know, she goes to such a grand school : her papa pays 
three or four hundred pounds a-yeai for her. Oh, I could 
tell you such a good story!" continued she, presently, 
" but really we shall be late ;" and she went on to plait her 
hair very fast. Then, after a minute, she cried, "Grace, 
look here !" 

Grace turned, and started with surprise ; she could not 
for some seconds he sure it was Emily. She had stuck up 
her hair, and tucked up her gofrn behind, and looked 
regularly French. She then walked a few steps, with her 
toes outward, and said with a true French air, " Mais, fi 
done. Mademoiselle I — There !" continued she, pulling 
down her hair again, " that is Isabella's French teacher; 
I wish you could see her." 

"Oh !" cried Grace, " please don't make me laugh so, 
1 shall never be dressed !" 

"Why, you are dressed," answered Emily, "I have 
been wondering at you all the time; I never saw any thing 
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e of our girls are very quick, but n 
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you ! 1 canntit think how you can tie your own frock and 

sash in Itiat way ; 1 wish I could ; how did you learn it ?" 

" By getting up early, jou know, I'm obliged," replied 

" Obliged ! how ? " 

" Why, when 1 gel up before the servants and mamma, 
there's nobody to help me, and 1 must dress myself. " 

" But why are you obliged to get up?" 

" I am not ubllgcd," answered Grace, "but when I have 
got any thing to do, I mutt, you know." 

" Why, my dear Grace, what do you mean ?" said 
Emily, laughing ; " jou are obliged, and you must, and 
you are not obliged, at the aame time; Aom your mamma 
order you in this way ?" 

" I am not obliged to get up early," Baid Grace, seeing 
the puzzle, " but 1 am obliged to fasten my irock myaelf 
if r do." 

"But do you mean to say you get up before you are 
made?" asked Emily. 

"To be sure I do," answered Grace, "particularly in 
summer. When I was a very little girl mamma did not 
wish it ; but when I began music, she said I was old 
enough to do as I pleased in that respect." 

" But what can you do ? — all alone, loo !" 

" Oh, I never can get through half I have to do, and 
am 90 sorry when tlje clock strikes seven, and I must go 
and practise." 

" What ! are you up before seven ? why it is worse 
than being at school; we only get up at seven." 

" But do you not practise before breakfast, at home ?" 
asked Grace. 

"Oh, I never do lessons at home," said Emily; "and 
at school we have to scramble through our tasks before 
breakfast. I'm never very long at that : some of the girls 
learn their lessons In bed, and some get up when the^ tne 
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The yarty expected in the evening, was, as Bmily bad ex- 
plained, of a lieterogeneoua character. Mrs. Ward had 
failed in finding the Freemantles able to meet Mrs. Leslie 
on the 8th. This family had formerly been neighbours of 
Mrs. Leslie, and knew her before her matriage. Bir 
Itichard Freeniantle was in a well known banking house in 
the city, but he bad a family seat in the country, where 
he usually resided : they had all come up to London for a. 
month before Christmas-day, and intended to have re- 
turned to Lacklands several days before Mrs. Ward's 
proposed dinner party. Lady Freemantle had therefore 
requested Ward to allow them to see Mrs. Leslie the very 
first day of her arrival, and they settled to put off their 
journey till the day after. This caused a great change in 
Mrs. Ward's arrangements ; she was obUged to get to* 
gether a few dinner guests in haste; she also asked a few 
elder young people for the evening. There was also the 
children's New Year's day party previously arrangeil, to be 
added lo this. The young people also always dined with 
their parents on lliat day, and were promised not lobe dis- 
appointed. There are only three other dinner guests 
necessary to be noticed : the Mr. Everard of whom Emily 
spoke with so much alarm was one. He was somelhiug of 
a "terrible Turk" lo children, but, if we may be alhi-neni 
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the expression, "hia bark was worse than his bite." He 
had always a sly hieing for little folks, especially if he saw 
any thing either good or clever In them ; but he eonld be 
severe on those who did not please him. Mr. and Mrs. 
Russell completed the dinner guests. Mr. Russell was a 
man well known in the literary and political world : he 
had till latterly been for many years the editor of a whig 
periodicnl: he was a very pleasant man, and an acceptable 
guest at most tables. 

Having introduced the reader so far to his new acquaint- 
ance, we must proceed to give a slight sketch of the plan of 
the house, whicli may serve to facilitate the understanding, 
both of this complicated party and of future scenes. Mr. 
Ward's house, or rather cottage, for it was built on that 
model, was large and very commodious. It had been in 
the possession of several occupants before Mr, Ward ; each 
of whom had added to it ; and, except lofty rooms, it had 
all the advantages of size, without the appearance of it. 
All the sitting-rooms were on the ground floor; the en- 
trance was behind, which led into a square saloon, usually 
called the hall; in this were five doors, which led respec- 
tively to the staircase on the right hand, the dining-room 
on the left, the two drawing-rooms opposite, and one com- 
municating with a passage which led to the library and one 
or two small rooms. The windows of the drawing-rooms 
opened into the garden, and looked down upon a sloping 
lawn, which reached to the borders of the river Thames, 
These two rooms also had folding doors between them, and 
though they were both on a line, the smaller one had got 
distinguished by the children by the name of the "back 
drawing-room," on account of their having been accus- 
tomed to this term in the house where they formerly resi- 
ded in London. There was also a small ante-room con- 
nected with the lust by an arch which led to a long con- 
tervatory. 
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Having despatched these necessary, though teilious 
details, we will proceed to the front drawing-room, where 
we find the ladies of the lioiise already seated. They were 
toon joined by Mr. Ward, who had driven Mr. Everard 
from London. The children were talking and laughing 
in the back drawing-room, and though seen, and occasian- 
ally heard, through the doors, which were open, they were 
far enough removed to feel quite at their ease. Emily, 
however, was anxious that Grace should see the entrance 
of the gentleman she had taken off, and had therefore 
moved her to the most conspicuous place, so as to com- 
mand a full view of the front drawing-room. Here they 
sat, and chatted in a low voice, and we shall take no 
notice of theio for the present, only feeling sure that Grace 
was watching for the terrific Mr. Everard, and often 
looking at ihe door. Before long it opened, and Mr. 
Everard made his appearance; he walked up to Mrs- 
Ward, bowed and greeted her, and said in a sonorous tone, 
" Madam, your servant and your slave ;" he then turned 
to Mrs. Leslie, bowed lower, waved his hand, placed it on 
his heart, and said, " Fair lady of our reverence, we greet 
you well." Mrs. Ward then addressed him, and feared 
they had had a very cold drive from London ; to which 
Mr. Everard replied, "Cold was the drive, but warm the 
welcome awaiting us," and he hummed in an indifferent 
manner the first lines of a ballad then fashionable, ex- 
pressive of a similar sentiment. He then began fingering 
the ornaments on the mantie-piece, holding them very 
close to his eyes, and presently admired a beautiful 
bouquet of flowers, asking leave, " like Beauty's beast to 
steal a rose ;" he then repealed the hackneyed lines of 
Roraeo's, of " a rose by any other name," in such a man- 
ner as to make them sound new to every body; — sucli is 
the charm of a voice. This was his usual style of con- 
, if such it eould be called ; a eort of soliloquy. 
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the same sort^ and with a better grace than George^ who 
certamly looked rather black on the occasion. He^ how- 
ever^ sat next to his cousin^ Mary Anne; this^ which 
would have quite satisfied him, had not the novelty of a 
new acquaintance interfered, he considered better than 
being placed between two seniors. The children of course 
did not enjoy the party as if there had been no strangers^ 
but it was a great novelty to them. George was ready to 
amuse himself with the peculiarities of any or all of the 
company. Emily congratulated herself that she was not 
in Grace's situation, at whom she now and then tried to 
get a peep, to see how she got on ; Campbell made him- 
self contented and satisfied, as he usually did, wherever he 
went ; while Grace by degrees forgot her embarrassment^ 
since her terrible neighbour did not continue to address 
her in his heroic strain, only now and then in a few words 
of the same character, he offered to supply her wants from 
the dishes before them ; however there was a great deal of 
talking going on, and nobody was looking at or thinking of 
her, so she did not care. But, alas ! she was not destined 
to escape so easily. During a remove, and in the midst of 
a dead pause in the conversation, Mr. Everard turned upon 
her, and in a hollow sepulchral voice, that made many 
start, he let drop slowly from his lips, the words : — 

« Wilt thou the gay Thalia's part forget, 

And pledge with me a cup like dire Melpomene ?" 

Fortune once more favoured Grace, for a slight move- 
ment among the servants, created a diversion in her 
favour, and something like a line seemed to spring up 
within her. In a tone, rather in contrast to that of her 
persecutor, she made answer : — 

<< I am no Janus, double-faced.** 
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^^^^Dned Mr. Everardj pouring out some wine. Now poor 
tirsce had never taken a glass of wine with any body iu 
lier life, and at any other time it would have been funnlda' 
ble to her; but now it seemed quite a deliverance, and 
Ehe did not care for all Mr. Everard's geslieulations, eo 
long as he did not address her. Sut soon after Ehe was 
relieved from his notice, at the expense of the rest of the 
party i nobody knew how the dispute b^an, but sud- 
denly Mr. Evcrard answered Mr. Russell, who sat apposite 
to him, in his most sonorous lone, " Sir, I say he is a blot 
on the escutcheon of his country, a reproach to the face of 
his King, a dishonour to himself, and a pest to aociety." 

There was a pause for a short space, when Mr. Kusaell 
rephed with much temper and ease, " if so, sir, 1 am 
iure you are very right in not becoming a Whig." 

"Sir," almost vociferated Mr. Everard, "a Whig does 
not know himself, he wears a mask, though not Tlialia's," 
added he, in a changed tone, turning to his small neigh- 
bour, then, in bis startling voice, again he went on : — " I 
say, sir, he is bringing ruin and destruction on his coun- 
try, and pulling down (he gigantic fabrics, raised by the 
viUdum of ojir Jhrefatheri, about our ears ;" then mutter- 
ing between his teeth, but quiEe distinct enough to be 
heard all over the room, he repeated the line : — 

" Come woe, des true lion, ruin, loss, ilecay !" 

when he made a pause, which no one seemed disposed to 
break, and he completed the couplet thus ; — 

"The cot will mew j the dog will have his day." 

i (juite altered, but no one could tell whether 
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he was in jest or earnest^ and an uncomfortable silence en- 
sued^ till this singular man turned to his little companion^ 
and gave a sudden sharp bark^ so like that of a dog that 
the whole company were startled. The children ^ however^ 
most quickly recovered^ and with George at their head^ 
they received the sally^ which seemed especially directed to 
them, with acclamations of merriment. A great relief it 
was to the whole party^ for no one knew what to expect 
next. This took place after dinner^ and Mr. Everard 
ceased to torment Grace by long speeches^ only occasion- 
ally with devoted actions he offered ^^his Lady Grace" 
fruits and cakes of all sorts, which at first she was afraid 
to decline. But she had now a new series of persecutions 
to endure. Miss Freemantle, who had been till the late 
outbreak incessantly chatting with her other neighbour, 
now began to take notice of Grace, and " her admirer," as 
she called Mr. Everard ; she kept whispering to her con- 
tinually, '^ There ! Grace, don't you see he wants you to 
thank him for the rose ? Now thank him, there's a good 
girl ; it is very unkind to receive his gifts so coldly ; — I 
dare say he wants a kiss," whispered she very low. 
'^ Don't you know he is your admirer ? he wants you to 
be his wife; you must marry him now, you know that 
you have accepted his rose, that was a trial; and then 
just now he said ' love' to you, and you did not say 'no,' 
so you must have him now." 

Grace looked dreadfully frightened, though she did not 
believe a word ; and this teazing young lady went on to 
say, " Oh, you cannot draw back now, you have promised, 
Grace." 

'' Oh no ! I have not promised indeed," cried Grace, in 
her momentary alarm hurried out of all considerations; 
then she thought how foolish she had been> for she knew 
quite well this young lady was only in jest. Poor little 
girl! she thought she had never been so glad as when 
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dinner was announced ; but now she heard with ten-fold 
pleasure^ Mrs. Ward propose moving into the drawing- 
room^ which she did rather early^ on account of the young 
people who would shortly arrive. The seniors and juniors 
took respective possession of the two rooms^ and soon 
were in full conversation. 



CHAPTER VII. 



** He will remove most certainly from evil," said the Prince, " wlio shall 
devote himself to that solitude which you have recommended by your 
example." 

Bcuselas. 

" What a strange man that Mr. Everard is !" exclaimed 
Mrs. Wardj as she stirred the fire, while the other ladies 
stood before it ; " he certainly does imitate Dr. Johnson, 
as people say, but I think I never saw him so rude before." 

'* It is a great pity indeed," said Mrs. Leslie, " that he 
aUows himself in such eccentricities; he would not de- 
liberately be rude, I am sure." 

This was said on Mrs. Russeirs account. Mrs. Ward 
smiled : she might have rallied Mrs. Leslie on her de- 
fence, but she was always a little afraid of that lady, 
though she was not likely to think so ; she therefore said 
nothing. 

" Oh, he is an odious man !" cried Miss Freemantle ; 
" I declare I was frightened out of my wits ; I am sure, 
Mrs. Leslie, your little girl must have wonderful nerves to 
stand his attacks as she did. He was teasing her all din- 
ner time." 
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*^ Most children I know would have cried^" remarked 
one lady, who sat opposite at dinner. 

** But not Grace a bit," returned the young lady. '* I 
sat near her, and heard all, which no one else could. 
I can assure you she answered very well indeed, in a way 
that a grown-up girl would not be ashamed of. And 
really," she added, laughing, ^' she seems quite at home 
among all the gods and goddesses ; I had to brush up my 
old lessons to keep pace at all with her." 

Mrs. Leslie smiled, and replied she was glad her little 
girl remembered her Catechism of Mythology, when it was 
required. 

" I can assure you," replied Miss Freemantle, " she has 
it all at her fingers' ends. It was the same before dinner : 
I sat near the door and heard all that passed. I am sure 
that horrid man and his tremendous voice was enough to 
frighten away all her senses ; but she looked as quiet as 
possible, and acknowledged her relationship to the Graces 
and Muses, as if she had been born and bred among 
them. For my part, I don't know a Grace from a Muse, 
nor remember their hard long names, though I learned it 
all at school ; but then I hated it with all my heart." 

" I am rather surprised," answered Mrs. Leslie, ^' at 
what you tell me of Grace, for she had a great dislike to 
her Mythology lesson at first, and never seems to take to it 
as she does to some others." 

" It surprises me, Mrs. Leslie," said Mrs. Ward, '^ how 
you can undertake that child all by yourself. Certainly," 
she added, '^a governess is a great plague; we tried a 
governess, but Mr. Ward did not like it, and it did not 
answer at all. Emily is so high-spirited, school is the 
only place for her; and the rest were so young. — So 
when we found Ellen was so constantly with her grand- 
mamma, and when we left London, we gave up the gov- 
erness, and took to this plan. I found it an amazing re- 
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lief: \tiih my health, it really was too much for me, and I 
t fever. My aister, Mrs. Duff, however, 
thinks very differently ; she would not let a girl of her's go 
to school for the world : but, you know, slie'e ?ery pecu- 
liar in her notions of education] and has got a governess 
who carries out her plana to her heart's content, I should 
think." " Do you know," continued she, " I'm almost sur- 
prised they let the children come at all to see their cousins. 
At one time I really thought we must give it up, but we 
have compounded now, and it is settled that the little 
Dutfa mag come to us, provided I do not allow them to 
dance, or to play at cards, or to have dice." 

" Why how can you amuse children night after night," 
asked Miss Freemantlc, " without such helps ? Poor liltle 
things ! I quite pity them." 

"Oh!" said Mrs. Ward, laughing, "you need not do 
thai; George and Emily, you know, are very clever and 
amusing, and can keep them in a roar from morning to 
night. I have given them the library, for they used to 
disturb the whole house when they were in any of these 
rooms ; and there, you know, they may play at some 
games, and have forfeits and amusements of that kind." 

*'But I thought Mias Newmarsh did not quite approve 
of games," said one of the ladies, "of any sort." 

" Why, no, she does not, but my sister has rather too 
much sense to give up t/ial. Misa Newmarsh has tried 
very hard to confine the exercise of the girls to their 
' Calisthenic movemenlj,' and their amusements to the 
'Bible riddles," 'New Testament puzzles,' and other en- 
tertainments of the same sort." 

" What are these riddles and puzzles i" said Lady 
Freemantle, " I never heard of them." 

" Why they are all manner of riddles and cross readings, 
uious questions in the Bible. I have nerer seen 
but I hear the children talk of them t 
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George laughs at them, and Emily can hardly help it ; hut 
Ellen one day nearly cried, when they were explaining 
them to her : then they ^ cap' in the Bible, and make 
crambo verses out of it, and play at forfeits with texts : 
it*s a very good thing in one respect, for those children 
know the Bible nearly by heart ; yet I don't know if it 
does them any good after aU." 

Here they were disturbed by the arrival of guests, till 
the whole party had assembled. Of course the seniors and 
juniors allotted themselves into the two rooms respectively. 
There were, however, two dubious cases: the first was 
Reginald Freemantle ; but he very soon settled the matter 
by joining the young people. The other was a more deli- 
cate case — ** Miss Ward." She did not choose to do more 
than ask ^' where the children were," look in, and nod 
good-naturedly ; but finding nothing but dull conversation 
going on for some time among the elder people, she longed 
to adjourn to the young party ; and this she efibcted with 
a good grace on the entrance of Mr. Everard, who seldom 
waited for the rest of the gentlemen. The moment he 
appeared, she protested she could not *' stay in the same 
place with that unaccountable being," and withdrew into 
the next room. Here we ¥rill leave her for the present, 
and take up the conversation in the drawing-room, where 
Mr. Everard found it on his entrance. Mrs. Leslie was 
saying, *' It is at any rate only an experiment as yet ; we 
cannot fairly pronounce a judgement either way." 

Mr. Everard asked, '' What, fair lady, may this experi- 
ment be on which you speak with your wonted wisdom 
and caution ?" 

Mrs. Leslie explained, '^that in a boys' school at 
Halston, a new plan had just been adopted, principally 
affecting the play hours. But," added she, *^ I have only 
just heard of it, and cannot well explain it : this lady, who 
understands all about it, can do justice to it better than I." 
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Mr. Everard very politely applied lo Mias Newmiirsh 
for explanation. 

"The plan is very simple," said chat lady, "and easily 
explained. Dr. Barker lias had great experience of boys, 
and he found they got a great deal more harm by them- 
lelvea in play hours thoji at any other time. He heard of 
a plan, and was immeiliately resolved lo engraft the prin- 
ciple into his system, and being a man of great grasp of 
niind, he has effected his purpose in a very able manner. 
His object was to prevent tiro boys from speaking together 
without the presence of a master. As he had above a 
hundred boys, this seemed almost impossible ; but by 
adding some new ushers to bis establishnient, and himself 
and bis eldest son, who is in the school, taking their part 
in the watchings, they have attained their end. He has 
by this means ten or twelve masters in the house." 

" That must be a very expensive plan," interrupted a 
gentleman standing hy ; "1 wonder how it can answer his 
purpose, with a hundred boys." 

" His terras are high," returned .\liss Newniarsh, " and 
Ills extra masters, such as French, music, and drawing, 
having been first-rate, were very expensive. He now has 
engaged acciniiplished men, but not profeaaoTs. These 
reside in the house, and with tlie assistance of liimself, his 
son, ajid all the masters, they do very well." 

"But what are these WBlfhings^" asked some one. 
" \Vhy he divides the school into decades," answered 
Miss Newmarsh; "lo every decade there is a Decadian, 
Hhich is one of the masters, whose business it is to be tare 
that those ten boys never speak together out of bis hearing, 
and are never left together for one moment. Besides this, 
they are never allowed to speak any thing but Latin. He 
hopes lo effect modem languages in time. He tried French 
It first, but found it did not do; only a boy here and there 
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knew any thing of Ficndi, tnd many of the 
idvee did not tpeik it.** 

*' Bui,** Mid the aame objector, ** tome of the 
drawing, rottiic, &c. cannot apeak Latin, I soppoae.* 

" f la «n<leavoura to obtain auch aa do, and widiea diem 
to l«am» If they do not ; hot for the present he pots audi 
ovvr the little ciamea who cannot yet speak Latin. Besides 
bii ol(|oct Is to discourage talking entirely among the hqya, 
and to make them feel instead a confidence and lore to- 
wards thfir teachers, who are constantly with them, and aa 
rraily to sympathiic in all their little pleasures, aa they are 
to lead them to profitable discourse, when they are indined 
fbr It { and at such timea the Decadian haa the power of 
dispensing with Latin; indeed that is his prerogative. 
Dfi tlarkrr Is exceedingly strong, on giving to his masters 
most* Aill discretionary powers ; without which nothing can 
he done In education.** 

" Well, hut at night they may chatter away, and make 
up for the day's constraint/' 

"Oh, my dear sir/' replied Miss Newmarsh, smiling, 
" l>r. tiarker understands young people too well, not to be 
aware of tlir dangers that may arise on that point ; he has 
already made provision to meet them, supposing such an 
emergent^y should occur. The beds are already placed in 
deeadc^s ;*fivc on each side, and a Decadian's bed could be 
InsertiHl at the feet of the two ranges of beds; at right 
angles. Iietween each row ; besides, the heads of the boys* 
IhhIh are set alternately head and feet against the wall ; — 
do you understand ?" 

<* Oh, perfectly,*' replied the gentleman, " like so many 
pairs of soles/* 

'* By this means," continued Miss Newmarsh, " the boys 
could not speak to each other in a whisper or low voice, 
and the Deoadian would have as Aill command over them 
by night as by day/' 
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"But," persisteii lier invincible objector, " suppose the 
poor De«tt(liin, wearied by his hard day's labour, at any 
time Ghould sleep so soundly, and snoce so roundly, tliat 
the one should wake the boys and the other give them the 
liberty of talking?" 

" Dr. Barker has miule jirovisioti for that, too," an- 
swered Miss Newmarsh. " In each dormitory are four 
decades, and when tho nocturnal watching are put in 
practice, to each of these dormitoriea four Dceadians would 
be attached. His rule then would be, that if one Deca- 
dian snared, another should rise and wake hiui, and sec 
what was going on in that part of the gallery." 

" But how could they tell a Decadian's Enore from a 
boy's snore," asked the gentleman. 

" Oh," replied Miss Newmarsh, " they eould easily 
distinguish a boy's stiore from a man's snore." 

" I am not so sure of iliac," said the gentleman, " he- 
aides ecery body does not snore, and suppose a Dccadian 
sleeps soundly without." 

" Dr. Barker justly observes," replied the lady, " that 
when a man's heart is in his business or profession, there 
is no fear of his failing in his duty. The soldier wakes at 
the first sound of the drum ; the peasant is at his work 
before the dawn, without any summons at all, then why 
should not his master be in the same way alive to the 
claims of duty ? he stuilies besides even now, to assist 
them in the habit of light sleeping, by diligently attending 
to the subject of dieting, in which be greatly cKcels. 
However Dr- Barker does not anticipate difficulties in this 
part of his arrangements, and he says if they arise, (he 
spares no expense) he would hire three watchmen for tile 
three dormitories." 

" Three watchmen ?" exclaimed the gentleman, in a lone 
of doubt. 

" Not real Walchmcu," answered Miss Newmarsh, " tliat 
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would only be their title^ they must of course be trust- 
worthy and superior people^ whose business would be to 
give an alarm at a snore among the Decadians^ or any talk- 
ing among the boys." 

** Then the poor Decadians would not be released ?" 

"Oh, by no means," returned Miss Newmarsh, "/ 
consider the nocturnal watchings the most important point 
in the system, and long for their adoption : you think it 
hard upon the Decadians, I suppose ; but Dr. Barker has 
thought of that, and has arranged so that each of the De- 
cadians would have one night out of seven to himself; he 
calls this night their * Sabbakin,' and the room that he is 
building for their use the ^ Sabbatarium ;' and rather than 
that they should any of them lose their Sabbakin, he him- 
self wotdd take share in the nocturnal watchings." 

''I am very troublesome," said the gentleman, "but 
may I ask why Dr. Barker does not caU his masters Deans, 
rather than Decadians ?" 

" I am quite aware," replied Miss Newmarsh, " that 
Dean is the proper title, but he had that office already in 
his establishment, and he could not re-appropriate it" 

" I see that Dr. Barker is armed at all points," remarked 
the gentleman, " pray how long has he tried his plan ?" 

*• Three-quarters of a year ; he began last Easter," re- 
plied Miss Newmarsh, " and it has answered beyond our 
most sanguine hopes, for before he came the school had got 
into a dreadful state of insubordination among the indi- 
viduals ; in less than a month the reformation was most 
signal, and now the boys are in the quietest state possible, 
and many of them in a very interesting frame of mind." 

" But what do the boys say to it ?" asked the same gen- 
tleman ; " how they must hate it !" 

" Indeed, my dear Sir," replied Miss Newmarsh, '^ you 
are very much mistaken ; the boys like it better than their 
masters even." 
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Why they are obligeO to say bo, of coune, or they'd 
be flt^ged !" said the gentleman. 

" Flowed !" repeated Miss Newmarah, " Dr. Barker 
never flogs ! But you're miBtafeen again ; I know that 
many of the boys have said the same at home, and h&ve 
remarked tliat now they never cheat, nor quarrel, nor fight, 
nor gel into any triiublea or punishments, and that they are 
quite happy, and don't want the old system back again. I 
know one sweet little fellow said lo bia mamma, ' Dear 
mamma, I'm so happy and good now at school ; and I 
always do right — there's no barm in my saying 1 always 
do right, because, you know, I could not do wrong if 
wished it ever ho much.' Another clever fellow remarked, 
exactly like walking in a narrow patli with a liigh 
inll on each side." 

" Well M™, all I can say is, that boya must be diffe 
w from what they were in my day," said the genllen 
though giving up the question. 
" Oh, no, not different, dear Sir, only they have been 
led to better ways by kindness and reasonable treatment, 
and not frightened and beaten into deceit and disobedience.' 
She then appealed to Mr. Everard, and asked what wai 
hia opinion. 

Madam," said he, in his decided lone, " when youi 
I corae out of your school they'll be fit for the gallow 
Miaa Newniarah, nothing daunted, asked, " Why ?" 
"fo this he replied, " What happens to a kettle when you 
atop up its apertures f " 

It bursts," answered Miss Newmarsh. 
So will these boys, madam," said he, "they will burst 
witli pent up folly and evil ; and it will not be Dr. Barker's 
fault, I say, if they are not fit for the gallows." 

" Well, I suppose they will not all be hung !" remarked 
Ml before spoken. 
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laid Mr. £yerard, *' I said they would be fit for the 
gallows.** 

<< Well," returned the other^ you know Hamlet says, 
' Use every man after his desert, and who shall 'scape 
whipping ?* " 

" Whipping's not hanging,'* replied Mr. Eyerard, " I 
said nothing against whipping." 

*' But do you not think. Sir,** pursued Miss Newmarsh, 
" human nature is so prone to evil that if we can keep the 
seeds of evil from springing up we are doing great things?" 

'^ How do weeds grow in a garden ?" 

" They come up." 

"Of themselves?" 

" Yes.** 

" How do you get rid of them ?". 

" By pulling them up." 

'' If you shut up earth in a box, wiU weeds spring up ?** 

*' I suppose noL" 

'* And / suppose not, madam, but open that box to the 
air, and weeds will spring up, as readily as — aye, perhaps 
more readily, than in the open field ; so with the hearts of 
these young people : bring them in contact with the world 
and the world's temptations, evil will spring up, and they 
will have less root in themselves, than many, who, on the 
old system, have been tried in their own little world, and 
have, weed by weed, plucked out each as it appeared." 

" But how few have done that !" remarked Miss New- 
marsh. 

" None ever can on your system, madam, because you 
will not give them the opportunity." 

<* Hut do you not think, Sir," continued Miss Newmarsh, 
**\( wr CAti keep boys from the evil example of others, we 
uru liouiul to do Ro ?" 

** MmiUiu, critxl Mr. Kveranl, in rather an elevated tone, 
'* yim (tilk Uki) w ruuliidi uiothcr/' 
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Which I am not," said the lady. 
" Madam," continued Mr. Everard, " I did not say that 
yoa were a foolish ninther, I said you talked like one." 
He then took a seat next Mrs. Leslie, and hoped the fair 
Grace was not to be brougiit up under any new lytitems ; 
adding, he need scarcely ask, since she had not a foolish 
mother to fight againat common sense and the established 
maxims of wisdom. Mrs. Leslie laughed, and said her 
Lttle girl was indebted to having a mother not clever 
enough to devise or follow any new or original plans. The 
conversation now became less general. 



CHAPTER Vm. 



4 



We must now take a view of TOhBt baa been going on in 
the other room since dinner-time. The young people had 
scarcely discussed the scenes that passed at dinner, before 
their expected guests began lo arrive. The Duffs were 
fint. Grace thought tile twine so alike, and so like Mary 
Anne, tliat she Ehould never know any of them apart; 
they all had very dark smooth hair, which was braided 
close to the face, acid though all %o young, their hair be- 
hind was tied up. Still they looked like children ; they 
had good complexions, with a rather high colour, and were 
everywhere called "very fine young ladies," The twins 
were much alighter than Mary Anne, and in this respect 
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they became less alike every day. When they came to be 
known, Fanny was certainly the prettiest and most delicate 
of the three. Mary Anney if she had not been under 
control, with, on her own part, a great fear of displeasing^ 
would have been thought rather bold. Charlotte looked 
more than only one year younger than her two sisters. 
There was a family likeness, but her effect was very dif- 
ferent ; her hair was two shades lighter, and from an invin- 
cible propensity to curl, the attempt of dressing it like 
the others was at length given up, very much against Miss 
Newmarsh's wishes. It always looked so rough and un- 
tidy next their's, that her mamma said she could bear it 
no longer. It was, therefore, cut short again, and al- 
lowed to take its own course. James £dward, as he was 
always called, because his papa's name was James, was 
quite young, and he took his place among the small ones, 
who had bricks and other amusements in one comer of the 
room. The conversation continued in the same strain^ as 
soon as the new guests had got settled. 

** Oh," cried George to his cousins, " how I wish you 
had dined with us — we had such fun !" and be began to 
take off several of the company ; — their bows, their ways, 
their tone of voice ; especially Mrs. Russell, who, he said, 
could not say '' bo to a goose.'* He called her a '' poor 
body," and some other names. Qrace felt more and more 
uncomfortable as be went on, particularly when, he took 
off her courtesy. She found she could not laugh, though it 
was all very like, and she had always laughed before ; she 
felt very uneasy. George then began upon Sir Richard 
Freemantle, whom he called " the Alderman," though he 
was not one ; he seized his sister's fan, and a paper-cutter 
on the inkstand, drew a chin^i card-basket before him, and 
showed how Sir Richard ate and drank. Grace still 
could not join in the laugh. Emily remarked it this 
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and said that Mr. Everard had frightened Grace out 
of her wits, ond ihe did not wonder at it. 

" Oh, no !" Baid Grace, " I had quite forgotten Mr. 
Eferard." 

" Then what's the matter ?" 

Grace was silent, felt very awkward, and slared in 
Emily's face. "Now, what's the matter?" repeated 
George, " what makes jou look ao ? you shall lell, for you 
look almost as alupid as Constance," said he, looking 
towards his cousin, who was still arranging the little 
ones in the comer of the room. " What you were tliink- 
ing of, we will know I" 

Grace replied, with a feeling that her thought might be 
very silly, " I was thinking perhaps Sir Richard Free- 
□laDtle might be very kind." 

" Very kind ?" cried George, " well I dare say he is, 
but what then ?" 

"I thought perhaps as kind as Mrs. RuBsell," said 

" What do you know of Mrs. Russell ?" asked Emily. 

"I never saw her before," replied Grace, "but going 
down stairs I trod on her dress, and she turned to me and 
smiled, and spoke so kiitdJy, and I thought she looked for 
a moment like my aant Stanley." 

" Well, but what has all this to do with Sir Richard 
Freemantle and his dinner," said George, " you disturbed 
him — he had not half finished." He attempted to go on, 
but the young party had received a damp, and only a 
faint laugh ensued. George threw np his knife and fork, 
and Bald, very much provoked, " What flats you all are I 
and as for you, Grace, you have become almost as sajicti'- 
monioua as Constance ; I think the sight of her haa be- 
witched you," added he, as Constance drew near. 

" How you have been laughing !" cried she, " I ean't 
think, George, how you always can go on bo." 
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" ^V^ly we meet to laugh, don't we ?" asked he. 

'' No>" said she, disdainfully. 

'' Well, what do we meet for, then ? you won't let us 
dance, or play at cards, and now you won't let us laugh !" 

" Oh, no,'* said she, " I wouldn't prevent your laugh- 
ing, but we don't meet to laugh." 

" Well, what do we meet for, my sage cousin ?" 

*' Why,-— every body knows that," replied she, hesitating 
a little. 

" No, / don't," said George. 

" Oh, George," cried several, *' I'm sure you do." 

*' I know what / think we meet for," said Greorge, " but 
not what she thinks ; but I must examine ;" then assuming 
a grave look, and pretending to settle his spectacles, he 
asked, " my sapient young lady, do we meet for business ?" 

" No." 

" Do we meet for pleasure ?" 

*' No ; — ^yes you do, I suppose." 

*• Well, but yourself?" persisted George. 

" Oh, / don't care about it." 

" Well, then," said George, *' to come to the point at 
once, what do you think we ought to meet for ?" 
Why for edification," replied Constance, gravely. 
Why," cried George, with a whistle, " there !" mo- 
tioning to Grace and Constance, ''you two may go to- 
gether, you will suit very well, I fancy — we meet for 
pleasure, you sanctimonious young ladies, for ' edification,' 
and he drew his face down to a prodigious length, and 
made all laugh but Constance, who remained quite silent 
and still. George was satisfied, having raised a laugh 
again. 

" Here comes Reginald Freemantle," cried Emily ; " I 
am so glad you have come to us, I have been watching you 
some time." 

Well, youngsters," said he, shaking hands and greet- 
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ing tliem all, while ihe small ones \eh their comer, " what 
can 1 do for jou ? " 

"Oh, anything you hke will do — anything you like," 
cried several voices, while George took him aside, and pro- 
posed a trial on Miss Newmarsh's reward system. 

" No ! no !" said Reginald, good-naturedly, " I'll have 
nothing to do with Ihal." 

" But why not?" asked Creorge, "it will be such fun ! 

" Because I don't choose, my good fellow," said Regi- 
nald. He then mixed witli the test, and all were soon 
deeply engaged, settling the preliminaries of a new amuse- 
ment he was teaching them. It was a French game, 
called "Mufti." Reginald was to be Mufti, and when he 
siid, " Mufti, fail comme ci," all the rest were to do as he 
diJ. Wlien he said, " Mvfti,fait cumme fa," they were 
to do nothing, and stand still. Those who failed were 
put aside, and he called them "dead men." Just as they 
were practising, Isabella Ward entered their room, and 
walked slowly towards the merry group. " Here's bounc- 
ing B.," cried George, "she shall play ! Come, Belle, 
here's a famous new game, come, you must play." 

"George, you're very rude; I shall nol." 

" Oh, it's the best fun in the world ; if he says, ' Mufti 
fait comnie ci,' and hops, we must all hop ; and if he hops 
all round the room, we must all follow ; and if he wags his 
fingers or head, we must do the same; it's the best fun in 
tlie world, we've been trying it," 

" Well, I'll look at you, cliildren, but I shall not play," 
answered his cousin. 

Here Reginald came forward, and explained the game. 
He said that he was Mufti, and that he was used to tlic 
office, and had had the honour of leading many young 
ladies ; that he would promise her he would not make her 
jump over the moon, or do any impossibilities. But Miss 
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Ward was not persuaded by the persuasive Reginald's 
handsome face ; she wished it all the time, and if the 
folding doors had been shut, perhaps it would have been 
different ; — so much does dignity cost. 

"Well," said George, maliciously, "certainly your 
satins, and pearls, and flummery, don^t look very fit for a 
game of romps.** 

" Oh," said one of the I>ufl%, " that is a reproach for 
our dress." 

" You all do very well, and are fit either for a game of 
romps or a dance," replied George. 

They then b^an, and a laughable game it was to look 
at. Ranald made a capital 'mufd,' and very wisely 
managed his resources ; he kept it easy for some time for 
the little ones, or any unapt, and then got harder and 
more complicated. Fanny Duff was out first of all, then 
some of the little ones, then Mary Anne, then Newton 
Grey, then £mily, from laughing and fatigue, and the rest 
one by one ; the two last that remained were Constance 
and Grace; and for some time it seemed as if neither 
would miss; but at last, Grace did, and Constance, as 
Ranald said, proved herself worthy her name ; not that 
Grace had not done the same. The young people sat 
down to rest themselves, and by degrees recovered their 
breath, and comparative gravity. But there was plenty of 
talking; George was teasing Belle, and saying she looked 
yellow from jealousy, and that her white satin set off her 
complexion, and that she would have given her ears, not 
to speak of her fine pearl ear-rings, to have been in the 
game ; and that if she had, she would have been the very 
first out ; because first, she was Bouncing B, and second, 
clumsy Cousin. 

" George, you're very rude indeed ; I wonder you're 
not ashamed of yourself," said Miss Ward, and she 
turned away, and walked in a grand manner towards a 
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sofa, where were Ecnily, Grace, and two or three more. 
Grace was rcBted by this time, but had lost the animated 
colour she had just now in the game, aud from the fatigue 
looked rather paler than usual; she did, however, always 
look very different at rest, and in talking or exercise, and 
Miss Ward did not know her B3 the little girl she had 
just now wondered at. 

" And who's this little dear ?" asked she of Emily, in a 
patronizing tone; — Emily told her. — "What a darling! 
oh, you must let me take you in my lap," said she, raising 
her and kissing her, " what a love ! who curls these pretty 
curU, my dear child ? and what a lovely chain, and a 
miniature, I protest," said she, drawing a locket from poor 
Grace's band, which had lain quite un perceived ; "an 

officer! what a handsome man ! oh, you sly " 

" Please don't lake it ; — please don't talk of it," cried 
Grace, in a tone so earnest and dietrest, that even Isabella 
waa checked, and silenced in her intended raillery ; she let 
Grace take the picture, and replace it as before. Both 
were silent, and the Honorable Miss Ward never found 
herself in a more awkward situation in her hfe. There 
was something in Grace's tone and manner, so out of keep- 
ing with the style in which she had been addressing her, 
and with the situation she had made her aasume, that even 
Isabella, who was not very quick in such matters, felt she 
had made a false step ; but the quesiion was, how to get 
her off her lap. The liltU girl seemed to grow heavier 
every moment, and older loo, and she wondered how she 
had ever dreamed of placing her there ; this put a happy 
thought into the young lady's head; "how old is she.-" 
asked she of Emily ; for she felt some repugnance in ad- 
dressing Grace herself. 

" Between ten and eleven, I beheve," said Emily, who 
■II along had marvelled at her cousin's want of tact. 
" Is it possible ?" cried Isabella, " 1 should have taken 
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her for five or six. How young she looks of her age !*' 
and Grace very willingly slid off her lap> both being mu- 
tually pleased to part There was now a group of the 
elder girls on the 8ofa> who began talking together. Emily 
asked Isabella, if she went back to school after the holidays. 

*' Yes ; I think I shall go for one more term/* replied 
her cousin. 

*^ Ah ! it*s always one more and one more,** remarked 
£mily. ^^ I thought you*d go back.** 

'' Why, I thought I had better give one more term to 
my music and dancing ; else, I had made up my mind to 
leave.** 

But do you settle it all for yourself?" asked Constance. 
Lady Musgrove ostensibly decides it, but she always 
applies to me for my opinion, and does as I wish,** replied 
Isabella carelessly. 

" Don*t believe her !*' said Emily, " she*s a better girl 
than that, she does as her papa and mamma wUhJ'* 

'^ Emily, you are very ,'* Isabella b^an, but find- 
ing herself in a scrape, and knowing she was not at all a 
match for Emily, she made a dead stop. Emily continued, 
" people don't know themselves, and I can tell you she 
has always been a good child ; — comes when she*s called ; 
does as she's bid ; and shuts the door after her.*' 

*' Emily,** said her cousin, '^ I am surprised how you 
can be so vulgar ; you are always repeating proverbs, and 
those vulgar sayings. Mrs. Jenkinson would not take a 
young lady who would bring such ways into her house.** 

" Well," returned her cousin, " I really don't want to 



come.** 
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I can*t believe that, when you know in what different 
style we have things from your school,** said Isabella, 
disdainfully. '' It is almost the same as being at home.** 

" I can never think school the same as home,** answered 
Emily. 
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Bat Mrs. Jenkinson'B ie not a Echoal," Eaid Isabella. 
What is it then i an EBUkblishment ?" asked Constance. 
No, she Joes not like thai," replied Isabella. 

" She calls it nothing ; she says it is her Aomjc," 

" Iain Bure you must be often put to for a name,'' said 
Emily. 

" There again ! my dear Emily !" exclaimed laabella, 
" ' put to,' — what a vulgar expression ! Now I am only 
doing what Mrs. Jenkitison does with us ; it was quite 
ennv'/ant at first ; she is so very particular." 

" Yes, I know," replied Emily, " she made you speak 
all your 'aV in the nay you do now, and gave you that 
languishing drawl. You know bow George used to quia 
■ywi at first." 

again, my dear child," said Isabella, " it would 
•ie dag^rs to me, if you talked in Cliat way in our coterie." 
Is that your new name for your schoolfellows ?" asked 
Emily, " by the bye, have you any new girls f" 

" Schoolfellows ! girls !" cried her cousin, aa much 
shocked as Emily could wish ; " It is no use teaching you 
better ways 1 Emily, you would exasperate Mrs. Jenkinson 
to the verge of madness I" 

" Well," replied Emily, in precisely her cousin's tone, 
drawl, and manner, "since, my dear Isabella, it afl'ects 
your nerves so dialressingly, I will imitate your better way, 
to the best of my capacity. I cannot then fail of giving 
you satisfaction. I protest," cried she, changing her tone 
to Isabella's lively air, " you. have got on your new set of 
pearls, and 1 have not noticed them ! how etourdief how 
barbare you must think me ! what loves ! what dainty 
luve« ! Excuse my raptures, but they are positively bijoux 
of darlings I" 

Awe kept the Duff part of (he audience from laughter ; 
politeness, Grace ; and of course, anger, laabella ; yet she 
dared not show it, because slie felt she had brought this 
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Upon herself, and the dreaded Emily's powers. Bo she 
forced a sort of laugh, aud luitied upon Fsnnj, who was 
the nearest to her. " How beautifully you all dress your 
hair!" she cried; "I ha\e been admiring it this hour past, 
but I think youi's is the smoothest,'* stroking it with her 
hand. " My maid cannot dress mine after that mode ; 
she has spent hours and hours trying." 

" Do you waste hours so unworthily," asked Constance ; 
"hut perhaps," she added, "you are not particular, for 
just now you saiil, ' this hour past,' when we have not been 
Bitling together one quarter of that space." 

Mary Anne seemed uneasy, and tidgelted ; Faiiny 
touched her sister, and whispered in a shocked tone, 
*' Oh, Constance," and Isabella answered : — 

" I see you are what Mrs. Jenkinson calls, ' a matter of 
fact' young lady; she says such are not fit far the world, 
and is always labouring to teach them better ways, and 
she iuTariahly effects her purpose; she ssys she likes to 
give an enthusiastic spirit, where Nature has denied it." 

Mary Anne, fearing this would lead lo a regular dispute 
between ber sister and Isabella, and seeing Emily had dis- 
appeared, now ventured on her first speech, and enquired, 
carefully wording her sentence, " How many young ladies 
(here were at Mri. Jenkinson's." 

" Our society consists of eight," repUed Isabella. 

" It must be quite a family party,'' remarked the other, 
" have you any friends among thetn ?" 

" Oh," repUed Isabella, carelessly, " I am only ac- 
quainted with three. I do just know the others by sight ; 
but mere bowing acqudntances." 

"What can you mean?" asked Constance; and the 
young lady explained as follows ; — 

"Mrs. Jenkinson does not approve of a numerous so- 
ciety; she therefore divides her establishment; different 
of rooms are appropriated to each society, and we 



aeter see each other ; the other night, at & parly at Lord 
Polestone's, I was introduceil lo a joung ladj, who I found 
had been llaee yean at Mrs. JenkinEon's ; and last Euni- 
mer, I discoTered that Lady Emily Fauiton, a very par- 
ticular Friend of mine, had been there a long time, and 
we had never known it, although Lord and Lady Mus- 
grove are mt»t intimate friends of the Faintona ; it was 
' penihlr' to the last degree ! Indeed there are many things 
1 do not approve of in Mrs. Jenkinson's arrangement ; 
but when one is under a lady's roof, one cannot be so rude 
as to interfere with her domestic appoinlments." 

" But," enquired Grace, who had been inlendy listen- 
ing, " do you really never see your friend. Lady Emily, 
at all?" 

" Occasionally, I send her in an invitation ; but it in- 
terferes 50 much with my plans, that I cannot indulge my- 
self much in the pleasure of her society. Jt is so diiierent 
from being in the same coterie." 

" Certainly," obEerved Grace, thoughtfully, " Mrs, Jcn- 
kinson is vn^ right in not calling it a school, for it is quite 
different from any 1 ever heard of; — how do you learn ? 
have you masters?" 

" Our studies are regulated by our own convenience and 
inclination ; we each have our library and piano iu our 
study, and masters attend every day ; my maid brings me 
in their cards, and if I am inclined to see any of them, 1 
admit them ; if my engagements have been such as not to 
allow of my preparing for them, 1 do not. But to speak 
candidly, my genius has so decidedly declared itself for 
music and dancing, that I think it hardly fair to tax the 
patience of any profeasors, hut of those accomplislimcnls." 

" Do you lake your lessons in private ?'' asked Mary 
Anne. 
■ |"jlfoj( certainls-" 
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'^ But your dancing lesaons ?*' said Grace> " surely you 
do not each dance alone.** 

What Isabella's answer would have been, cannot be de- 
termined> since the conversation received a turn. Fanny 
had taken a seat on a low stool by her side, immediately 
after the patronizing stroke of the hand, and by degrees, 
had become more and more bold — receiving many gracious 
notices of encouragement ; after a long examination of the 
hand, adorned with rings, which hung down carelessly, 
she at length ventured to touch it, and gently say, '^ How 
beautiful !** this apostrophe coinciding with Grace's ques- 
tion, and being perhaps pleasanter, as well as easier to 
answer, obtained the favourable notice of Miss Ward. 

'' Which ?** said she, smiling graciously, ^' the rings or 
the hand ?'* 

Both," replied Fanny, gently. 
That, I suppose,'* said Isabella, " is a return for my 
compliment on the lovely hair ; and in this strain the con- 
versation went on ; — Fanny, in short space, lovingly re- 
clining against Isabella's soft satin, and Isabella's beautiful 
hand and rings, pressed against her new friend's lovely 
hair. So, we must leave them. But it may be proper to 
say a few words as to Miss Ward's personal appearance, 
else it is difficult, as Emily observed, to believe she is not 
a woman. The fact was, she looked more so among grown 
persons, than among those of her own age. Her manners 
were more than womanly ; and so anxious was she for her 
dignity, that with children, they appeared little less than a 
piece of acting. The presence of Emily or George alone 
subdued her a little on such occasions. Well bred people 
readily accord the deference that is claimed of them, and 
the Honourable Miss Ward was not backward or sparing 
in her demands. She generally obtained the observation 
she desired, when alone among strangers, but not at her 
aunt Ward's, who resolutely persisted in classing her with 
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ike children, and wliose treatment in this respect filie 
avoided, at tbe risk of encountering instead, her cousins' 
raillery. She was not particularly tall of her age, but of a 
plump round figure, and if a stranger were told, at a little 
distance she was not near SO years of age, he might be at 
a loEs whether to dnsa her with matrons or children. It 
was therefore her manitera, her dress, and her music — not 
to speak of the dlEtinction attached to her name, which 
Mary Anne so fully appreciatetl, to which she was indebted 
for the success she occasionally met with. At school, (she 
must pardon us) however, it was very different. We will 
just add she promised to be a fine showy girl, fair and 
bright, but not very delicate-looking or lady-Uke; and that 
she had really a pretty white hand, which some day would 
be loo plump for tlie rings which so ornamentally graced it. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



doddp wlien Doctors disagree ? 



We will now pass to the other room and take a view of 
what is going on there. The younger part of the com- 
pany had gathered round thu piano, where music and talk 
went on pretty nearly incessantly ; else, certainly the fold- 
ing doors would have been dosed during the performance 
of MufU. The graver p.irt of the company sat about tbe 
fire where we left them. — Lady Freemantle enjoying tlio 
vivacity of her formerly " young friend" Mrs. Leslie, 
whom she much esteemed, and Mr. Everard still in the 
seat he took nflcr the argument with Miss Newmarsh. 
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But it seemeil as though some malEciouij fate 
hand to bring these two opposite spirits into collision. 
Sereral times had they clashed, and thougli Misa New- 
marsh only Beemed to give her opponent a new opportuoity 
of emitting, as it were, sparks of fire, and extinguishing 
by his more effective style of argument her less dazzling 
blaze, she still continued to dare the contact ; Lady Free- 
mantle nas telling Mrs. Leslie of the pleasant society they 
still continued to have about them at Lactdands, how glad 
her old friends would be to see her again, and new comers 
to make her acquaintance. Mrs. Leslie remarked, it was 
no new habit of Lady Frecmantle'a to find pleasant neigh- 
bours wherever she went. 

" Well, I do think we are uncommonly fortunate," 
answered that lady ; " I hear complaints in other neigh- 
bouthoods of want of pleasant society, but we hate never 

" You must indeed be fortunate," remarked Miss New- 
marsh, " I am sure my esperience has been far otherwise, 
and Mrs. Duff makes the same complaint every day. But 
she is very particular; especially now her children are 
getting of an age to be considered." 

" I am sure she is very right to be particular," returned 
Lady Freemantle, "and in, or near London, one can in a 
measure choose one's society, but in the country one must 
take what comes; and if one's neighbours are respectable, 
must be content with whatever we can gel beside." 

"People affix such different meanings to the word 
' respcclahle,' " remarked Miss Newmorsh. 

" I mean, I suppose," replied Lady Freemantle, " such 
as are correct in their religious and social duties." 

" That wotdd not satisfy me," said Miss Newmarsh, 
" I could never enter into society of a worliUy character or 
of an unprofitable nature." 

" I wish we had Mrs. Ward here," said Lady Free- 
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M kngik, wUib I >ai BM pnteod u di^- Secbe Mi» 
NewMnh toikri pciflaxi kim^ ibA boaas, she 
added, " Mn. GoKnl Wnd or Un^Wi, I ■nCBO.'* 

" Ytn 60 not aifroK dten if mixtng in KNktj." vlted 
Sfr. Erenrd. 

" N'ot iDducnminudj,'' aid Misa Newtuank. 

" 1 soppne Dot,** Momed the graiknun, " jroa would 
001 fw iiuuoce ndi an DDbeticTo-." 

" Except to do him good," said Miss Kemnush. 

" Madam, you ought not to visit him to do him good," 
said ill. Everard. 

" Surelj, dr, you canaot be in earnest," remarked the 
lady. 

" Evii communicatioDt, madam, corrupt good manners," 
returned Mr. Evetardj " he might do you bum, but you 
would never do him good." 

Miss Newmarsh, who look this rather perGonally, asked 
if Mr. Everard tlioaght there was not any use in discuEsiuns 
with such persons. 

" No, madam, not in the way of visiting ; a gu«st ig iiol 
only on a par with, but beneath his host. A chrisliiin 
should never voluntarily place himself either on a par 
with, or beneath an unbeliever." 

" But, my dear air, the christian alaves formerly." 

" They did not place tkeriiielves, madam, but that ia 
not to the purpoie, those are matters of necessity and duty, 
ive talk of choice and pleasure." 

" Escuse me," returned Miss Newmarsh, " I talk of 

*' Then, madam, you hold it a malterof duty toexchan((B 
hospitalities with an infidel or a reprobate, but to refuie the 
same towards thoEC of more religious and orderly habtt* ; 

■tn happy, madam, to hear you eom|ilflin of Die want of 
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•odetj yon haTe Mt in all the nd^boiiifaoods you are 
acqniintcd with.** 

MiM Newmanh had aDowed heradf tohe pushed ftrther 
than Ae meanty or was peihaps aware of, and ez{damed 
her metning to be, " that society should be condooted on 
the basis of mutual edification, or profit to one party or 
other." 

** Very true," said Mr. ETerard, *' I grant you, madam ; 
and these ends are attained by cultiTating Idndly fedings 
among neighbours — ^you know I have made my exdnsimis." 

''But my exclusions are greater than yours,** said the 
lady; ** I exclude the world." 

** Remember, madam, yourself is one of the world." 

** I may be in the wcvld, but not of the worid," replied 
Miss Newmarsh. 

'' There, madam, you have me !" cried Mr. Everard, 
iqjparently rather pleased than otherwise, '' but the truth 
of the matter is, our terms are undefined. Combatants of 
all sorts should measure their weapons before they come 
into the field." 

Miss Newmarsh expressed her willingness to recommence 
on any terms he chose to propose. 

" No, madam," said he, " I consider it unprofitable, 
according to your rule ; / shall do you no good." 

" But, sir," replied the lady, " you should try" 

" Well, madam, to please you I will try," said Mr. 
Everard, courteously, *' and I will do, what in some cases 
1 fancy you would approve — I will give you a sermon, in- 
stead of an argument. Madam, I honour your conscien- 
tiousness, but you aim more at doing good, than doing 
right ; I respect, madam, your zeal, but you have done 
with your practice what papists and heretics have with 
their doctrines ; you have allowed one side of your duties 
to grow out. Let us be content, madam, with doing our 
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duty in our Htation, ratber than Beekiog for ways of doing 
il, 'jul of it." 

Surpriaiog as it may seem, Mr. Everanl could throi* bo 
much politeness ioto his manner, that unlilte the dinner 
scene, not only were the audience at ease and unnnnoyed, 
but Mies New marsh herself felt no uneasiness, and seemed 
to take the piece of advice as rather a compliment tlmn 
otherwise : any further discusBion, liowever, was put aside 
by a sudden disturbance in die next room, which had been 
particularly quiet for some time. First, voices were raised 
as in anger, and presently a scuffle, it increased bo much 
that some of the gendemen went in to ascertain the cause. 
One soon returned to quiet tlie alarm of one or two ladies, 
eepccially Airs. Newton Grey, who anxiously enquired 
what was die matter. 

" Only two of the young fellowa sparring in play," said 
he, " nothing of consequence," 

Presently the disturbance was stilled, and the other gen- 
men one by one returned. 

" Do not be alarmed," said one, seeing Mrs. Newton 
Grey's anxiety, "no harm! only a Lttle sparring between 
your boy and young Doff." 

'■ Upon ray word," saiii another, " he's a fine fellow ! 
how he kid into him ! and not half his size !" 

"What was it about.' wlio struck the first blow?" 
asked Mra. Newton Grey, " thai Campbell Duff is such a 
rude fdlow ! those public schools are the ruin of boys." 

One of the gentlemen had stepped in to satisfy her, and 
returned, saying, young Dulf had struck the first blow. 

" Ah," said the lady, " 1 was certain of it I I was sure 
my dear boy would never do such a tiling !" and here the 
affair ended. There were a good many young people 
present, and before this interruption, some one had pro- 
posed getting up a quadrille. The room required some 
arranging for this purpose, since no dance had been pre- 
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yioosly designed. After some delay all were in their 
places. The sights however^ made a greater sensation in 
Miss Newmarsh's mind, than the late misdemeanour of 
Campbell^ for she did not feel responsible for him as for 
her own pupils. She walked rapidly across the room to 
Mrs. Ward^ and expostulated with her for breaking thus 
the conditions of the treaty. Mrs. Ward replied that the 
dancing was among the grown young people and in an- 
other room — the children would have nothing to do with it. 
After a good deal of talk on the subject^ Miss Newmarsh 
walked into the other room^ sat down^ took a book from 
the table^ and began reading. But finding the music and 
dancing distract her^ she rose^ and with some difficulty 
closed the folding doors. The young people had all been 
thickly congregated together at one comer of the room^ 
apparently intently absorbed in something that was going 
on. After a time^ Miss Newmarsh's anxiety was excited, 
and she called and beckoned to Constance, who was outer- 
most, and enquired what it was. 

" A conjuror," said Constance. 

" A conjuror I" repeated Miss Newmarsh, rising and 
going towards the scene, '^ you do not mean so !" 

'^ It is, indeed," exclaimed she, turning away, '^ and I 
do declare, a pack of cards ! my dear child, come here 
with me !" and she carried her pupil into the small ante- 
room. " I really do wonder," continued she, when they 
were seated, '* that your mamma allows you to go to these 
parties ! but, indeed, it is not her fault ; for the conditions 
are broken ! dancing in one room, and cards in another !" 

^' They are not playing" said Constance, " and they 
have only a few cards." 

^' But, my dear child, conjurors are very wrong, and 
nobody should encourage such people, what has he been 
doing?" 

^^ Some curious tricks with the cards, and other things." 
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Well, it is very wrong ; you know how unliappy 1 
always am to think tlial any of you have only seen a card." 

And Constance, who thought she should discover how 
the [ricks were done, and was rather dJEappoinled at heing 
carried away, took the conjuror's part rather more than 
she might have done under any other circuniKitinccs, and 
said, " it was all in jest, and thai sumc uf them said it was 
Reginald Freemantle, since he and Emily had disappeared 
for iome time, only he was so well dressed up nohody 
could be sure." 

At this moment, Emily, who has eyes for everything 
and had seen and understood ail Misi Newmarsh's move- 
ments, ran in and whispered a few words in that lady's 
ear; they did not seem satisfactory, for she merely shook 
her head and remained unmoved. Emily hastened back 
again to her young friends. The conjuror had done 
several curious, and sometimes astonishing, tricks ; — cards, 
Ehillings, and handkerchiefs, seemed to he endued with 
life and invisibility, and many a young spectator was 
startled and provoked at being discovered to be the reposi- 
tory of the missing article. One after another pen^isted, 
he or she would not become a victim, but the more posi- 
tive they were the more certain seemed their fate — Miss 
Ward was among the most vehement of the protestors, and 
indeed it did seem as though she would escape, for time 
al^r time passed and she continued unmarked ; at last the 
conjuror declared a handkerchief that had disappeared 
would be found in some while satin reticule ; no one else 
had such a thing, and as her's hung upon her arm, she 
triumphantly opened it, and to her utter amazement, drew 
out the handkerchief; the next was a shilling, and that 
was found in the same young lady's hand ; the next was a 
precioui ancient small coin, belonging to one of the young 
guests, it had suddecily disappeared, so the ear told, out of 
a long-necked china vessel ; the question was, " where is 
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it ?" The conjuror confessed himself ashamed to trouble 
again the same young lady^ but as the coin was very 
precious^ he must announce where it was to be found. 
Isabella was quite sure it had not been transported to her 
this time ; the conjuror persisted^ and said it was within 
the left satin slipper. Most certainly there she found it, 
and very indignant she was. She considered the whole 
affair as a great liberty, and with offended step she walked 
away from the party, to the other end of the room. She 
found the folding doors closed, and heard music and 
dancing. She would have been glad to enter, but did not 
choose to run the risk of standing a mere spectator, and 
she knew her aunt would not promote her interest in the 
way of a partner. She therefore turned away and felt 
lonely. Presently she caught sight of Miss Newmarsh 
and Constance in the ante-room. At any other time she 
would have disdained both or either ; Constance had of- 
fended her, and Miss Newmarsh was a governess. But 
her present feeling of desertion prompted her to seek pro- 
tection, and her love of patronage and desire of esteem of 
some kind or otlier, enabled her to enter the ante-room and 
accost them with a graciousness that ensured her welcome. 
Fanny, who had been watching the steps of her patron- 
izing friend, immediately followed her, and presently took 
her seat by her side. 



CHAPTER X. 

.... Strong affection 
Cont«nd8 with all things and overcometh all things. 
Will I not live with thee ? will I not cheer thee ? 
Wouldst thou be lonely then ? wouldst thou be sad ? 

Joanna BaiUie, 

" Oh !" cried Isabella as she entered, " how happy and 
delightful you look in your lovely retirement ! I hope I may 



c snd partake your peaceful retreat," and she threw 
hcTBelf at length on a settee. 

" It is inileed a sweet little room," answered Miss New- 
raarsb, " here we may sit, withdrawn from worldly scenes : 

'The world fgrgetling, by the world forgot.' " 

"What s charming line," cried Isabella .' "What a 
delicious Eentiment, and how sweetly repeated ; 1 never 
heard it before, but I shall never forget it — 'The world 
forgetting — by the world forgot :' I shall adopt it for my 
motto. How pleasant it is to sit here; how wise you two 
have been ; I wish I had known of your retreat earlier ; 
did you come away on pnrpoae ?" 

" Yes," replied Mlas Newmarsh, " while there was 
dancing in one room, and folly in another, Constance and 
myself thought we were betwr employed here — engaged in 
a little quiet discourse." 

" Oh, liow true that is," said Isabella, " how much 
better than all the nonsense we have been engaged in ! 
How I should like a sweet little cottage on the top of one 
of the mountains in AVales, and there hve an you say; — 

' The world forgetting, by the world forgot ;" 

Should not you, dear ?" she asked of Fanny, who was 
again rechning upon her. 

" Not quite at the top of a mountain," replied her new 
friend gently, "but nicely sheltered from the winds, and 
surrounded by trees, full of birds singing all day, and 
owls hooting all night ; and a stream with a waterfall on 
one side, and nothing to be seen but cows and sheep all 
about, and one old woman in a red cloak, picking up 

" Oh, how exactly our tastes agree I" cried the young 
lady, with cntlmaiasm, "yua shall choose our cottage and 
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the spot^ and we will go and live together; will >ou 
come ?" 

" Oh, yes," answered Fanny, " I will go and live and 
die there ?" 

*' Not die quite yet," interposed Constance. 

" No, but some day," said Fanny, softly. 

" Well, but how can we find a cottage.*' 

*' Oh," answered Fanny, " there are plenty everywhere 
in the country — very small and rather old ; very low roof 
and ceilings, all thatch and moss-grown, and the rain 
sometimes coming in." 

** Oh, no," objected Miss Ward, ** not the rain coming 
in ; I should not like that, I think." 

''Well, then we can have that mended," replied her 
friend, " but it must look very old, and be covered with 
roses and jessamine ; and there shall be flowers of all 
sorts in the garden ; but they must all be scented." 

''Except Ulies," said Isabella, "lilies and roses you 
know always go together — we must have lilies." 

" Well, we'll have lilies, and they do smell a little too," 
returned Fanny. 

"But do you two mean to live together?" asked Con- 
stance; "you are so young, and what will you do for 
servants ?" 

" Oh, we can get the old woman in the red doak to do 
all we want," said Fanny, "you know we shall never 
want any dinner or things of that sort." 

" But we can't do without dinner," said Isabella, " we 
must eat, you know." 

" Yes, we must eat, I know," replied her friend, who 
seemed to have bestowed some thought upon the subject, 
" we must eat, but not dinner ; I mean no meat, or any 
thing that requires cooking ; there are no butchers or peo- 
ple of that kind," added she, with a look of disgust, " in 
places of that kind ! you know Edwin says. 
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^^HWe shall eat nothing but roots and fruits, and drink iid~ 
thing but milk, though, you know, Eiluitn say« again, 

' A acrip with herbs and rools supplied. 
And water fiom the spring,' 

But I think T should like mill.; because tlicn we must have 

" Well, I was going to ask you where you would get 
your milk," said her sister; " but who would take care of 
your cow ?" 

"Oh, Constance!" said Fanny, "what 3 silly ques- 
tion ! a cow lives in a field, and does not want any body to 
take care of her. Cows go grazing about, you know, and 
give no trouble lo any body." 

" Well, but your cow must be milked !"" 

" Yea, to be sure," said Fsniiy, " lliil's tile best part ; I 
don't care for the milk, only the milking. I would have 
such a nice Uttle stool, and such a pretty piur of milk-pails, 
with a yohe; and then I woiJd make the butter with a 
chum, — not one of the churns people use now, but one of 
those nice high churns, such as you see in old-fashioned 
picture books, like Jemima Placid's. And then, you 
know, we should have poor people, who have lost tlicir 
way, cold and hungry, come for food and lodging. Ed- 



' Here to the houseless child 

My door is open aitl! ; 
And though my portion is but scant. 



And again in the Traveller, 
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And you know the country parson, wLich is just the sj 
as we Ehould be : 

' His house was known to all the vagrant train.' 
And, 



And ' the ruined spendthrift' and ' the brolcen soldiet' the 
same. You know they all 

' Sat by his fire and talked the night awny." 
So it would not be dull, we should have plenty of amuEe- 

" Well, all thai is very well in poetry and long ago," 
said Constance, " but it would not do now to have beggars 
and people of that sort, who may he thieves and robbers, 
come and sit wiili one and sleep in the house." 

" Oh," said Isabella, who before Constance spoke was 
inclined to take her view of the matter, "you know beg- 
gars in the country arc very different from our b^gara in 
London." 

" To be sure !" said Fanny ; " the men are all good old 
people with long white beards, and the women have clean 
plaitings to their caps, with aprons white as the driven 
snow, and their cloaks, though tattered, are quite bright 
and red. You know they have all been unfortunate, and 
chased out of their cottages by 

' Men of wealth and pride," 

Uke those 



from sweet Auburn. Or else they are brave old soldier* 
on their way to their children, covered with wounds and 
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with broken ai 
you know. 



9 and legs, and crutches. — It says. 



rulch and shdieed how Gelds weri 



Fannj, joa are very inconsideratej" said Constance, 
lU never could go on living in that way, — I am sure," 
she added, addressing Isabellu, "you would want your 
carriage, and your maid, and your satins, and all the tilings 
you have beeu used to." 

"Ob, you do not know me!" cried Isabella, piqued; 
"it's all very well when these things come, but 1 can do 
just the same without them. Now, I will give you ■ 
proof !" added she, rising ; and going to a mirror, Ehe took 
oW all her ornaments one by one, — earrings, necklace, 
aigrette, and even rings. "There, now!" said she, tri- 
umphantly, " I shall not put on one of them again the rest 
of the evening '." 

Miss Newmarsh praised Iter resolution, and said it was 
H good beginning towards indifference on such matters. 
The conversation now took a more serious turn, and Miss 
Newmarsh took the principal share in it. It was broken 
up by supper being announced, and all the party assembled 
in the supper room. We shall here leave our young 
friends, having no doubt, that as nothing has reached us to 
the contrary, the rest of ihe evening went off undisturbed, 
though with less to relate than the hours that preceded it. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Who eomprabtBdt hit trust ; and to the : 
Keeps (kithfUl with a singleness of aim. 

Wordsworth. 

Grace accompanied her mamma to her room that nighty 
and as soon as they had reached it Mrs. Leslie said^ 
'' Well^ Grace^ I am sure this has been a new day for yoa." 

'' Indeed^ mamma/' said the little girl^ almost sighing 
with its weight, ''it has been a wonderful day." 
But I hope you have enjoyed it> my dear child." 
O yes, mamma, very much indeed ; every thing has 
been so new and so pleasant — every thing>" she added, 
" but one or two things." 

" By the by," asked her mamma, '' what was that sad 
disturbance after tea ? I am afraid Campbell Duff is a 
strange quarrelsome fellow." 

'' Oh, mamma," said Grace, warmly, '' it was not 
Campbell's fault, I admire his conduct very much !" 

" Then he did not strike the first blow ? they told me 
he did," said Mrs. Leslie. 

" Yes, mamma, he did, — he did strike the first blow ; I 
forgot that," said Grace, sorrowfully. 

'' I am surprised then at your admiring his conduct, 
Grace ; how is that ?" 

'' He was very much provoked indeed" said Grace with 
emphasis. 

" But, my dear, he should be able to control his temper 
better than that — with the help of his sisters and all you 
young ladies standing round — ^in the drawing room too ! 
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"Oh, mamma, thai made it worse 1 think! belter I 
mean Tor poor Campbell ; better that he should have struck 
the first blow !" 

" Well, my dear, I am a liltle surprised that ^""1 *ho 
do not like even to read of battleB and violence, should ad- 
mire any thing of tills kind ; can you tell me how it all 
happened ?" 

" Oh, mamma," said Grace, alarmed, " 1 don't think 
I can !■' 

" Well, my dear, yoa shall not if yon do not TCish," re- 
plied Mrs. X.e«lie, " and I am sure it is too late to talk 
oyer these things to-night ; I am afraid you will be quite 
knocked up to-morrow with these late hours. — Good night, 
my dear. 1 would advise jou Grace not to sit up long 
talking to-night, but to get to bed and to sleep in good 
time. Good night, my dear girl," she repeated, stooping 
and kissing Iter child, " God bless you !" 

Grace walked to her new room willi a very tlioughtful 
step, She had a great deal to thiuk of, but Campbell's 
affair now quite put aside every thing else. " How sorry 
I should be if be was wrong !" thought she; "oh, I hope 
be was not wrong !" She found £mily waiting very impa- 
tiently for her to come and take possession of the day nur- 
sery, which was next her roon), and where a fire had been 
kept up for them by Mrs. Ward's desire. Grace found 
this was a treat to Emily as well as herself. She learned 
several litde pieces of domestic news, interesting to ber. 
Ellen was to come home on Saturday ; Emily said ske did 
not care for her sister's being so much at her grand- 
mamma's, because she herself was at school, and this was 
the first time Ellen had not been with them the whole of 
the holidays. Hanson, her ntirse, had not been well, and 
could not come up with her before. Hanson was a nuise 
) had formerly lived with ihem, but when they left 
1 she followed Ellen, and went to Mrs. General 
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Ward, at Langjham. Grace adnd Enulj if Ellen was like 
her, 

''Oh, Doi in the least," said Emilj, '' neither in face nor 
any thing else. EDen is quite fair and has lig^t hair, and 
she is as quiet and slow as I am the contrary : hot die is 
▼cry odd sometimes, and so droD, hat one cannot at all tell 
if she means to be so or not ; mamma says she does not, 
hot I am sore she does sometimes." 

Grace found that Mary Anne and Camphdl were only 
to stay a week longer ; they were to leaTe on the night of 
the grand party. At a conTenient pause, Grace rose and 
iiid now she most go. 

«' Go I where ?" cried Emily. 

'' To bed and to sleep,** said Grace, '' why, how kte 

itisr 

** But we have only just come," said Emily, " and look 
it the fire ! brighter than ever, and I have a hundred 
things to say T 

** 80 have I," said Grace, " hot mamma wishes me not 

to ilt 0(1.** 

** Nut generally ; but U^night," returned Emily, ''she 
did not dssire you to go away so soon, did she ?" 

'* Not exactly, but she advised me to get to bed in good 
ttm^*** answered Grace. 

** Hut will she be angry with you if you sit up a little ?'* 

** Oh» iio>'' said Grace, '' not angry, mamma is never 
attgty with itte»** 

** WdL then, there can be no harm,*' replied Emily, 
** I would not ask you if your mamma would be angry." 

** Hut indeed," Mid Grace, " I had rather do as mamma 
advi»«>ii uie%** 

** Hut 1 have so many things to say," returned Emily, 
" a»d this is the best time ; 1 wanted to talk a great deal 
about the party, and that disagreeable boy Newton Grey, 
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and Campbell ; oh, Grace, you must do mc a faTOur, and 
stay 3 little longer !" 

Poor Grace, what could she do? it seemed unkind to 
refijBe, when she knew her mamma did not care for five or 
ten minutes, but she also knew if onec ihey began talking 
again there would be no opportunity of mating off, and all 
this would come over again. " Oh," thought she, " if 
there was but a wateb in the room !" and she immediately 
hit upon a substitute. " Well, I will stay a little longer," 
said she, " I will stay till that coal falls down upon the 

Emily waE amused and quite satiEfied at the contract, 
for the coal looked pretty secure for the present, and she 
thanked Grace, saying she was afraid she was going to he 
as obstinate as Constance. " You know," she proceeded, 
" if Constance once says a thing, if it is ever so absurd, 
she will do it, and it is quite itnpoGsible to laugh her out of 
any thing." 

" I think that quite right," answered Grace, " do not 
you ? and what I have seen of Constance I admire so very 

There was a pause. " And do you like Isabella ?" said 
Emily. 

" Oh, she is so very different, 1 cannot think of them 
together," said Grace. 

" Well, do you like Miss Newmarsh ?" 

Grace looked surprised, and said, " Why she is 
grown up I " 

" Well, what then i" said Emily, laughing, " you may 
like her, I suppose." 

" Yes, hut quite differently, you know, from ourselves ; 
— and besides she is so clever 1" 
" But still you may like her, may you not ?" 

" Yes, of couree, I do like her, and should like her," 
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replied Grace, " but you know 1 hkve nothing to di 
her, she is not my goTcriiess." 

" No, nor mine, thauk goodness," said Emily. 

Presently Emily introduced the subject of the fight, vaA 
thej were beginning upon it, Grace eagerly desiroas of 
hearing an opinion that might clear Campbell from all 
blame, when— down came the signal coal. Again Eiuilj 
entreated with the eame arguments ; but Grace said, 
" You promised, you know, to let me go," and rose and 
retired to her room. Emily was soon tired of being alone, 
and presently followed her. 



CHAPTER XII. 



J 



OoB little friend Grace had never been in a situation where 
her usual morning lessons were systematically omitted ; 
and before leaving home she had many doubts about it, as 
it seemed to her a thing impossible. At last she ventured 



to ask Lei mamma, and was told there would be eo much 
to do and to see, tlial it slioiild be quite a lioliday to her, 
as it v/BS to the reat, except — suppoaing it could be 
msnaged without disturbing any arrangement in the 
family — lier hour's practice. " And of course, Grace," 
her mamma added, " you and I shall read the psalms and 
lessons together as usual." 

When they parted at night Airs. Leslie hid lold her 
Utile girl to come to her room about ten o'clock for this 
purpose ; and at that hour, which was not long after 
breakfast, Grace's gentle tap was heard at the dour. 

" Well, Grace," said her mamma, " I am really glad of 
this opportunity of a little quiet for you ; for many days 
together like yesterday would quite unsettle you." 

" Oh, I hope not, mamma," swd Grace, quite alarmed, 
" I would not get unsettled for all the world !" 

" Well, I hope not too," said her mamma, " and I think 
coming to me every morning and having a little quiet, he- 
sides our reading, will be a means of keeping you steady, 
though our usual habits are broken into. 1 think, how- 
ever, Grace, we must give up tlie hour's practice, because 
I do not see how you can manage it, and it may make you 
seem parlicular to your young friends — you know I never 
wish that.'' 

" But, mamma, if you have iiu objection, I think I can 
manage it," said Grace. 

" I have no objection, my dear, but as I aball have you 
every morning a tittle, perhaps your young friends may 
think you absent from them too long." 

Grace answered, that she eouid practise before breakfast 
OS she did at home ; that she had seen the night before a 
piano in the day nursery which was seldom used ; that 
Emily had assured her she would disturb nobody ; there- 
fore she had practised her hour that morning before Emily 
was up ; that she got to bed and to sleep soon, and thai 
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breakfast was so late here that she could always do so. 
*' And then, mamma^** she added^ " it will all be oyer be- 
fore any body is up, and I shall have the whole day to 
mysdf afterwards.** 

Her mamma consented to this plan, bat told her she 
might do as she pleased any morning. She then enquired 
if she had made acquaintance with any of the young Tisi- 
tors the night before. 

''Not much acquaintance, mamma, but I know one 
from the other ; and though Constance and Fanny are so 
much alike, I knew them apart before the end of the 
erening." 

And who do you think you shall like best ?** 
Why I canH tell yet," said Grace, '' but,** she added, 
almost reverentially, '' I do admire Constance so yery 
mudi — she is so very good, mamma.** 

''How have you found it out so soon, my dear, and 
what do you admire her so particularly for ?** 

"Because, mamma, she is so very bold.'* 

"Bold! Grace, what has come to you?** said her 
mamma, almost alarmed, " last night you admired a 
young gentleman because he was violent and rude, and 
to-day a young lady because she is bold !" 

" I am glad," said Grace, " I can defend Constance 
better than I did poor Campbell : I don't mean bold — 
forward — ^but she*s not afraid to speak, and says exactly 
what she thinks." 

" I think that seems much the same thing," retiuned 
her mamma, " but you had better give me an instance, if 
you can remember one." 

Grace remembered several, but none pleasant to repeat, 
because she must have seemed to find, fault with some 
others ; and except in Newton's case, of which it gave her 
a thrill of horror to think, she was not sure it was right to 
do so. She therefore said, "Why, mamma, if she saw 
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me do any thing wrong alie would tell me of it directly, 
and so aeriously thai I mast mind her." 

Mr^. Leslie here spoke of Mr. fiverard, laughed about 
his coroptinientK, and asked Grace how she liked them. 

" Compliments ! mamma," repeated Gracfij " were they 
compliments? they did not sound to me like compli- 
ments, and that ia what £mily said, I rememher." 

" Why you know, my dear Grace, it was a compliment 
to compare you to Graces and MiiBes and such fine peo- 
ple," said Mrs. Leslie, smiling, "and then his talking so 
much to a tittle girl like you, and handing you down 

" To be sure, mamma, I did not think of that ; but then, 
you know, it was not a very pleasant favour lo me, because 
it made erery body look at mej and it 
name happening to be 'Grace.'" 

" Very true," replied Mrs. Leslie, ' 
ever, that you found something to ans 
not quite tilent and awkward.'' 

" Did you see me or hear tne, mam 
alarmed. 

I saw you a little, and I heard that you showed you nn- 
derstood Mr. Everard, and that you were not too frightened 
to bring your mythology to your assistance." 

"If you had been near, though, mamma, you would have 
seen how frightened and awkward 1 was — it was all chance 
what 1 said." 

" Well, what did you say ?" 

" Why Mr. Bverard asked n 
said Thalia. I have always 
know, because that is the nan 
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le what Grace I was ; so 1 
wished to be Thalia, you 
le of a Grace and a Muse, 
iier to say dian the others : 
'o faces ; so tliat put me in 
le- faced,' as my Catechism 
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says; — it was very lacky he just asked me the only two 
questions I could answer." 

** Well^" said her mamma, ^' I am glad you had presence 
of mind enough to find the answers in time ; it is so much 
better to answer a little properly on such occasions, than to 
laugh like some little girls, or cry like others.'* 

** Well, mamma," said Grace, '^ do you know, I really 
think I might have cried, if you had not told me long ago 
to get rid of what you called that foolish propensity." 

** Did Mr. Everard distress you so very much, my poor 
child ?" said Mrs. Leslie, half compassionately, half 
laughing. 

** Oh, not Mr. Everard, mamma," said Grace, ** though 
I was very much afraid any one should look at me, — but 
Miss Freemantle, — she teazed me a great deal more, and I 
was so glad when dinner was over." 

Mrs. Leslie told her little girl she must not mind such 
things too much ; and after a little more talk, she proposed 
reading, and Grace immediately brought the books. As 
Grace is in the habit of giving accounts of passing events 
to her mamma, and seems to continue to be pretty honest 
towards herself, and not unkind towards others, it may not 
be out of place here to introduce, by way of contrast, 
Newton Grey's behaviour and conversation with his mother 
on the late unfortunate occasion ; and in order to do so, it 
will be necessary to relate the affairs of the evening before 
with Campbell Duff*, which Grace was so unwilling to 
mention or allude to. It was as follows. The young 
party had been talking and amusing themselves in groups, 
till by d^rees they were attracted to be mere listeners of 
Campbell and Newton, who had got into a conversation, 
the tone of which seemed rather doubtfuL Campbell went 
to a public school, and Newton had been asking him about 
many of his schoolfellows, who were friends of his. 
Several were in Campbell's form. To all the enquiries an 
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answer to tlie same effect followed: '' I don't know bim 

muchj he's no friend of mine." 

" Why you eeem to know nobody," said Newton. 

" No woiidet," replied Campbell, " when you ask me 
aAer the worst fellows in the school !'' 

" Worst ! what do you mean ?" returned the other, 
" these are all gaid boys, or have plctily of money !" 

" But that does not make theni ray friends," said 
Campbell. 

" Well ! who are your friends ? 1 don't believe you 
have any ! The fact is," continued he, in a provoking lone, 
" the grapes are sour ! these ' bad hnyi' don't like you ! if 
yon hace any friends, who are they t" 

" I have some," said Campbell, coolly. 

" I don't believe it," answered Newton, contemptuously, 
" tell me one .'" 

" Spencer Freeman," replied Campbell. 

" Oh ! Spencer Freeman," cried Newton, laughing 
rudely, " I see your set ! I've licard of liim— he's a flat I 
besides, who is he? the son of a poor country parson !" 

Thus the dispute went on. At last Newton, in an in- 
sulting manner, called Campbell and his friends " flats and 

Constance here spoke, to the surprise of some of the 
young ladies, luid asked Newton what was die meaning of 
those words. 

Newton laughed most provokingly, and said, " Flats 
were not sharps, and saints were fellows who were bullies 
and cowards, and dared not light, and had no spirit for any 

In this reply he made use of some expressions too bad to 
be written down. Many of the by-standers were very 
much shocked, and there was a pause. C-onstance broke ■ 
it by rebuking Newton for the impropriety of his language. 
He very angrily turned upon her and said something 
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i; addmg, tint giifa cpwld ay Miy ihiag he fMe diey 
nobodj wmM fig^ tiban. He tkea icpeited his 
and tersu^ to Caa^bdl, he odkd hiai die same 
aiagid,aiida wmt, iddfiiig miidi nmc wkaA we shall 
oait. Campbdl had had te some tuDe die g^otest diffi- 
cflhj iD irrtrairing his ipiiH; his indBgutaon seemed at 
its height si die insok ofiaed to his sister, and he eould 
bear no mofe. He now ciied, " Is diat fike s giri ?* and 
gave him s hlow so anexpected and Tiolent diat die re- 
cipient wdl ug^ reded andemesdi it, dioii^ nesdy twice 
hissiae. 

Newton had not die detest expedation of sndi an 
attadc; he reaUj bdieted what he said; diat is, he be- 
lieved diat for some resson or odier <* flats and saints'* 
would never ^^t, much less strike the first blow, and 
Campbdl's coohmw continued to assure him. He could 
scsredy recover die balance of body or mind. He essayed 
two or diree blows, wfaidi Idl rather awkwardly and inef- 
ficiendy, and no one was more satisfied dian Newton when 
die gentlemen interfioned and parted die combatants. Mrs. 
Newton Grey was a very kind and a very anxious mother. 
She had been left a widow early with only this one boy, 
and she was in all respects his sole guardian. He was 
some day to have a comfbrtaUe, but not a large fortune. 
She had decided to educate him for the law, both for the 
purpoGC of giving him a profession, and also in the hope 
that he would thereby increase his worldly means. She 
had most anxiously debated widiin hersdf whether or not 
to send him to a public schod or to a sdiool at all. Some 
of her friends urged schod stron^y, but they were not of 
such strict religious principles as hersdf, and she did not 
think hersdf justified to take their advice on so important 
a subject. She therefore, by letter, consulted a dergyman, 
whom she gready respected, who had himself been at a 
public sdiod, and had also taken pupils, many of them 
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from scliools of different sorts. He Bent ber liix own 
opinion, and that of Eeveial of his friends. Only one was 
in farour of a public education. This gentlemun had 
Beveral sons, anil had sent thetn all to Eton. One had juet 
passed tbrougb his career at CoU^e, and bad not only dis- 
tinguished himself, (which Mrs. Newton Grey did not 
care for comparatively) but bail escaped — even blame, — 
and had gained tile good opinion bolb of hie tutora and 
companions. Another seemed following his brother's 
steps, and was intended for the Church. But this instance 
Mn. Newton Grey did not think a fair one, since, she 
said, lliese youths came of a family who were almost with- 
out exception steady, and did not seem to possess the lively 
dlapoaitionof most boys. She therefore decided on a strictly 
private education, and immediately set about enquiring 
after a tutor to reside in the house. After much trouble 
she met with one exactly suiteil to her purpose — a very 
grave and very kind man— not young. He had not, how- 
ever, been used to so young a boy. Newton was at this 
lime six, and in hia turn was not used to be managed by a 
gentleman. It did not answer, and after a year Mrs- 
Newton Grey was glad that Mr. Finch decided to quit. 
After this she got a younger man, accustomed to the 
Peatalozxi system, and they went on very comforinbly ; 
but after a time Newton became so unmanageable and im- 
pertinent, that nothing could be done with him, and his 
mamma, after expostulating in vain with her refractory 
boy, thought it adviaable to part with the tutor, since she 
saw it was impossilile any gooil could be done. Newton 
made a joke of all his lessons; made puns upon them, in- 
stead of saying tliem ; made rhymes of every thing, and 
evMi went on to take the same Uberties with his tutor's 
name, to his face. His mother saw his seiisc of tlie absurd 
WIS t4io great for ilie Pestalozd plans ; so gave up that 
and got another tutor, who was most hi^y recommended 
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in an ntpeetB. Bot this gentleman waa too le aa i fe d oo 
Ida own plana, and the trio were mntoaDy —tSaiUii to part. 
The next die got answered better than all ; bat die was 
told he was a yery poor scholar^ and indeed bj what Ae 
aawy Newton made aa Uttie piogi e aa under Inm m Ua 
dassieal aa in other studies. So Misl Newton Gnj, qmte 
tired widi dianges, gpaie op tiiis plan^ and lemofed into a 
new neigliboiirhood, in order to be near a cl er gyma n Ae 
knew and reqpected^ who would see Newton ererj day, 
and entirdy superintend his educati<m« but not reside in 
the house. Tins plan had been going on steadSy the last 
three years, and she considered her boy in erery reject 
improving. Her ideas of private edneatiom had never in-» 
terfered with his mixii^ with other dtildrcn, or — now 
with youths. She did not dread their oontaet in Aeir 
home circles ; it waa only the mixed muMtnde at sdioolB 
which excited her fears. Newton had dierefbre many 
firiends of his own age, whom he constantly saw both at 
home and abroad. Mrs. Newton Grey hitherto had liked 
herself to accompany him on his Ttsits, not to be a spy 
upon him^ but merely for the sati8&cti<»i of being near at 
hand. But she did not make a point of this. She was 
aware of the objections to jwivate education for boys, and 
was anxious to avoid its errors. She especially wuhed him 
not to become what is vulgarly called a '^ milksop," or a 
'* mamma's darling,** and was always on the watch to instil 
manly bd)it8. His dress accordin^y was always on the 
advance of his companions, and also from lus very eariy 
years, she had unwillingly, though resolutely, given up his 
calling her mamma. 

Having thus given an account of the position of the 
mother and son with respect to each other, we will relate 
the conversation which took place between them after they 
got home on the night of the fracas between Newton and 
Campbell. She began to question him upon it according 



b) her cusIoid on sach occasions. " My dear Newton," 
said she, " what was your dispute about with Cainpbell 
Duff?" 

" Oh, mother," replied he, " we had some words about 
some of hie schoolfeliows, — Lord Henrj, Janes Jenkina, 
and the rest of them." 

" Well, but why should you fi^t about them ?" 

" / did not light, mother." 

" Well, what did he fight for.' I ajn afraid you pro- 
voked him in some way, my dear boy : now tell me New- 
ton exactly," she added, serioualy. 

" Well, mother, 1 will," replied he, frankly, " I did 
provoke him, certainly, because I laughed in relum at his 
friend Spencer Freeman, that poor fellow, you know, 
Lord Henry and young Forbes told us all about I Camp- 
bell waa very angry, and told me my friends were the 
wont fellows in the school ; this made tie angry, and I 
defended them, and then I called his set ' flats,' or some- 
thing of the kind, 1 can't remember all my words, for 
Campbell fiew upon me and gave me a blow that nearly 
stunned me, I feel it now." 

" Did you return il ?" asked his mother. 

" Yes, I defended myself, and would have put into him 
well, only he Is such a small fellow, 1 did not Uke, and 
there was not much time, for the gentlemen came and 
parted us." 

" Now, Newton, you are sure you have lold me all that 
passed f " enquired his mother. 

" Oh, no, dear motlier, not all Ihc words, but this is 
the principal part — one of his MBlers inierfered — she had 
no business — she asked me what a Sal was." 

" And what did you answer ?" 

•■ Oh, 1 believe 1 laughed and said a flat was not a 

" Well, and what then ?" 
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" Why I think it was just about then that Campbell 
gave me the blow." 

" Newton/' said his mother^ " I fear you must have 
been very provoking in your manner^ or Campbell would 
never have behaved so ill/' 

" I dare say I was, mother," said Newton, *' one cannot 
judge of one's own manner, but I am sure Campbell was 
provoking enough to me, and I could not help his striking 
me." 

''Well, my dear boy," answered his mother, ''you 
must take particular care in future not to vex or provoke 
your companions. Remember you must bear and forbear." 

After a pause she added, " And now, my dear boy, you 
must think it all over to-night before you go to bed, be 
sorry for what you have done wrong, and avoid it in 
future. Also you must not bear malice against Campbell 
Duff; remember he has a right to his feelings about his 
friends as well as you." She then wished him good night, 
and enquired into the bruises he had received. 

We will just beg our young readers to compare Newton's 
account of this affair with what actually happened. It 
will be found correcdy true, to the letter — ^and even more. 
But there are omissions which entirely alter the character 
of the actions of all parties. Again, Grace constantly 
makes omissions in her relations of things to her mamma. 
Grace's omissions are from tenderness to others, Newton's 
from tenderness to himself, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



L«L aUi«T Bardfl o( Angeli «ii 
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We iDiist now return to our jtmag friendB at Fulhani, and 
will enter the library with Grace after she had left her 
mamma's room. " Oh, Grace," cried Emily, " I thought 
you wouiil never come ! nhat a time you have been ! Do 
you do lessons with your mamma now ?" 

Grace said, " No, but her mamma wanted her," and 
asked what they were going to do. 

She was told the boys were tired of waiting for her, and 
had gone out for a htlle slating, and that if ehe liked it 
they were to go and look on. 

This was agreed to, and the three young ladies were 
GOon ready and at the spot. George skated well, and 
Campbell very fairly : they cut some very pretty figures 
together, while the young ladies looked on< Grace hardly 
observed it was cold, till Eoiily cried out, " Law ! hon 
cold it is ! 1 can't bear this!" and she ran and began 
jumping backwardj and forwards over a low gate, that led 
from the garden to the small piece of water, by the side of 
which they stood. 

Grace looked at her instead of the skaters, and was ad- 
miring the ease with which she did it. Emily tlicn called 
to Mary Anne and Grace to come and do the same. 
" How foolish you are !" said she, " 1 am warm already ! 
are you not cold?" 
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Poor Grace was very eold : she knew she could very 
nell leap a gate like that, for she had ofYen Jone greater 
feats at home and with her eousioE. She would have liked 
to do it, — ehe wished to do it ; but she felt rather strange 
here, aod she was not sure it was quite lf<e thing. While 
she was thinking about it and wondering what Mary Anne 
would do, George took off his skates, and joined them. 
He b^an asking Mary Anne to leap and join his sister — 
Hud she would do it so well, and that they would look like 
two beautiful greyhounds. To all of which Mary Anne 
answered, " Nonsense, George, I wish you would not 

Again and again George tried with the same success, 
and Grace thought, " How lucky it was / did not go ; if 
Mary Anne does not hke it, how much worse it would be 
in me — a stranger !" 

Now George altered his tone, and said he knew very 
well her reason, that she could not — and no wonder — slie 
was twice as heavy as Emily ; he'd take any bet that she 
could not do it. 

"Oh, George," said Mary Anne, "it is not right to 
bet; you. should not say so." 

" Ah," said he, " all that's very fine, but you are afrrid 
of losing your money, because you know you could not 
leap tliat gate." 

Mary Anne said she could, but she did not choose. 

" ^Fbat nonsense I" cried George, " what reason can 
you have, except that," added he, laughing piovoldngly 
and droUy, " except that you can't.*" 

Again Mary Anne said she could, she had oflen leapt 
higher. 

" Then why not now ? I lay," cried Geoige, emphati- 
cally, " Mary Anne could not jump that gate three times, 
or if ahe could she'd do it." 

Mary Anne immediately ran and leapt it pretty well ihe 
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tliroe times, Ihough not so Ughily as Emily. Grace was 
utterly amazed. This was tlie second time Mary Anne 
had been teased into doing a thing. She could not under.- 
stand why she was tirsl unwilling, and then consented 
because George dared her. While she wa^ pondering over 
it, George's compliments lo his cousin on lier feat were 
ended ; and he tumeil to Grace and wished her (o do the 
same. " Then," said he, " we'll all leap, and it will be 
capital fun, like the men over the horses at Astley's." 

Grace was still wondering whether it was over particular 
of her to refuse, Emily and Mary Anne had both con- 
sented, " But then," tliouglit she, " they are sisters and 
cousins, and they all know each other very well," Again, 
she remembered her mamma always said she did not wish 
her to seem " particular," and this might be an instance ; 
then she remembered how she disliked what she called 
ru<le or forward little girls, whenever she had seen them, 
and that she had ratlier be any thing than that. She felt 
Tery confused and uncomfortable. — Poor Grace ! what will 
she do in the end ? 

George meanwhile had not hurried her. He waited 
patiently while he thought she was debating; he did not 
laugh and tease her aloud, as he had his cousin ; he Bgioke 
only to her. At length he said he had only asked Mary 
Anne for the sake of pereuading her, because he knew she 
was as light as a bird and could fly if she pleased. Now 
George was a young gentleman who, like many much 
older than himself, believed he was clever enough Co per- 
suade an;/ body to do any thing he chose, especially any 
young lady ; and he often boasted if he could not gain his 
end by one means he could by another. He thought now 
he had tried one mode long enough with Grace, and gave 
it up ; — the fact was, his last speech had a httle checked 
Grace in her wish of pleasing him — she did not like it, 
though she hardly knew why. He misunderstood Grace's 
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character. He ctiangeil his tone, and though not so 
boisteroua as he was to his cousin, he treated liet In the 
satae vaj ; he dared her to it. And now Grace felt her 
task quite easy. To George's surprise she exclaimed, 
" Oh, no, now you have dared me to it ! I can't !" 

" Can't," cried he, " why not ?" To which she only 
answered, she never could. He tried all the means in hjs 
power, but quite in vain. He persisted she could noL 
He called her sulky, which made her laugh ; and he almost 
laughed too at his charge, so animated and good humoureil 
was she looking all the time. She then ran to her two 
ftienda, and proposed a good fat^t walk to get warm ; but 
Geo^ still persecuted her, and she was obliged to say 
more gravely, " You know I have mid I can't." 

" You mean won't," said George, very much displeased, 
and turning away lo leave them, added, " she's as obsti- 

Poor Grace did not quite like this, and felt all the time 
aa if she had heen doing wrong. Camphell ran for a new 
dog they had, and was very anxious that Grace should lead 
him by his chain. She was glad to do bo, and more glad 
of a little run round the garden. The four young people 
and the dog Pincher had a pleasant race, and this sotne' 
what restored the spirits of the parly, especially of Grace 
and Emily, who was fond of her brother, and sorry he 
should be vexed. Grace however still fell aa the offender, 
and rather dreaded seeing George. After some time it was 
proposed to go in-doors again, and for that purpose they 
walked (owards the house more slowly. Emily suddenly 
asked Campbell how he was after his blows last night, and 
if he fe'C them. Campbell scarcely answered, but released 
Grace from the care of Pincher, aud ran away \o chain 
him up again. The three girls entered the house, and re- 
tired to the library. " How strange it is of Campbell," 
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<[) Emily, "he csn't bear to have last night's business 
diuded to." 

Grace thought it not at all Etrange, but said nothing. 
Maij Anne said that if Campbell was ashamed, Newton 
Grey should be more so. 

" Oh," sail! Emily, " we all know what Newton is ; he 
IB a shocking fellow, and so mean, we all halo him, and I 
was so glad that he got two or three good blowi from 
Campbell ; I am sure they must have hurt him." 

" Now, Emily," said Mary Anne, " you have said a 
great many wrong things. Vou know we should not hate 
any body, not be glad when they are hurt, and we cannot 
say it was right of Campbell to fight," 

" Do you mean to say," asked Emily, quickly, " that I 
am not to hate a boy that used such language as Newton, 
and insulted Constance as he did ? and am I not to be glad 
when he getfl well beaten for it? I am sure if no one else had 
done it, 1 should like to liave given him a cuff myself I" 
cried Emily, with action suited to the words, that almost 
made Grace smile in spite of her serious feelings at the be- 
ginning of Emily's speech. 

" Oh, Emily, for shame !" said her cousin, " how you 
talt !" 

"Well, now, Grace," said Emily, "you shall be judge; 
what did you think about it ?" 

" Oh, please don't ask me," cried poor Grace, quite 
frightened, " I really don't know what is right." 

" Nonsense !" said Emily, " you can tell quite well 
enough. Now don't you think Newton deserved a good 
pummelling ?" 

" I think he deserved a very severe punishment," re- 
plied Grace, in a low serious tone. 

"Punishment I yes!" returned Emily, "but how was 
he to get it there? do you mean he should be flogged? 
you know he is educated at home, and there's no one there 
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to flag him, and I believe his mamma never has liim 
flogged ; besides none of us would go lei! !" 

*' How glad I am," thought Grace to herielf, " that I 
did not tell mamma ; I did not think it would he telling 
tales. " 

" Well, Grace," continued Emily, after waiting, " what 
do you think p do you agree with Mary Anne that it is 
wrong to be glad wlieii bad people are punished?" 

" Oh, no," cried Grace, quickly, " at least, 1 don't know 
if I am right, hut I am sure I am very glad eomelimea ; 
you know how glad one is in stories and history when very 
wicked people indeed and tyrants are panished or de- 
throned, and it must he the same sort of thing, I guppose." 

"To he sure," said Emily, "why it's the beauty of 
fairy tales end all IboEe sioriee; I could sometimes clap 
my hands for joy when 1 come to those wicked enchanters 
being destroyed, and all the beautiful princesses they have 
diut up being released ; and then, you know, how one 
admires the knight who has done it all alone by his 
bravery and courage !" 

" Yes," said Mary Anne, " bnt all that is a story, and it 
is not Christian." 

" Ah !" said Emily, " now we're got to the ' no-punish- 
ment system' again, and we want George here to set things 
right. Now, Grace," continued she, "do you think it 
right that naughty boys and girls should never be pun- 
ished ?" 

" Oh, no, of course," replied Grace, " who thinks so .>" 

" \Vhy," unawered Emily, " did you not hear yesterday 
that Miss Nenmarsh never punishes the Duff's P" 
Grace said she thought it bU in jeet. 
Rmily assured her it was quite true, and Mary .\nne 
did not contradict it. 

" 1 suppose they are all very good, and do not deserve 
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being pmiisbeU," Esid Grace, " you know ihey cannot do 
very wrong at home." 

" Indeed you are misukeD, ibey are not so good," re- 
turned Emily, " and what do you mean by ' can't do very 
wrong at home ?' you know children can be nuu^ty any 
where." 

" No, not at home, I think," said Grace, " oiie can't 
help being good — I mean — not being very bad at hotne." 

" ^Vby, then, are you never naughty ? or does your 
mamma never punish you p" 

" Mamma never punishes ine," said Grace, rather 
aahamed of never being punished. 

" There I" cried Mary Anne, triumphantly, " you see 
your mamma does just the same as Miss Newmatsh !" 

" Then I can understand it very well," said Grace. 

** But do you really mean to say, Grace," said Emily, 
" upon ^our word, that your mamma never punished you 
IB her life ?" 

Grace looked very serious, and after wiae time said, " I 
can only remember once." 

" And when was that?" 

" One day," said Grace, colouring very much, " that 
she would not let me gi> with her to see my coutins." 

" And what had you done ?" 

" I had not attended lo my music-" 

" Was that aUr" 

" 1 bad been careless the day before, and mamma said 
if J did not do better the next day, she should leave me 
behind," 

" And you were really left behind ?" 

Grace aaseiiCed. 

" And were you not very angry ?" 

" No, not angry," said Grace, " I could not be angrj, 
because I knew I deserved it." 

"Then you were sorry, 1 suppose." 
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" Yes," replied Grace, hesiuting, " but. . . ." 

" But what ?" 

" But not so sorry as I might have been." 

" Now do go on Grace, please, without so much ' pump- 
ing,' " said Emily, " because ? why ?" 

" Because," said Grace, '^ mamma was so very kind as 
to promise me she would not tell my aunt." 

'^ But then," said £mily, '' after all it was not much of 
a punishment— only just for once not seeing your cousins." 

" Oh, yes," said Grace, " but it was ; for they were all 
going to the Tower to see the wild beasts, and the king's 
crown, and every thing else, and I have never been there 
yet." 

'^ But why did you not say that that was the punish- 
ment at first ?" asked Mary Anne, surprised. 

'' I did not remember it," said Grace, " till £mily re- 
minded me : at the time I thought of nothing but my 
aunt hearing of it." 

The tears had been in poor Grace*s eyes almost ever 
since she spoke of her mamma's kindness ; and now that 
her young friends ceased to question her, she drew a long 
breath, and seemed quite relieved to be allowed to be 
silent. Soon after the boys came in, for it was near dinner 
time. George was in a very good humour, and Grace had 
answered him several times, and laughed at his droll ways, 
before she remembered she had been dreading to see him 
again. His kindness made her a great deal more sorry for 
what she had done, and she resolved to please him when- 
ever she could, to make up for her offence. The rest of 
the day went on in the same way — no company — and the 
young people went into the dining-room and drawing- 
room ; also they enjoyed the time they had t(^ether in the 
library, and Grace found no drawbacks. She and Emily 
had a pleasant talk together at night ; the fire was kept up 
for them, and Grace was not in such a hurry as the night 



before. They talked tgain of Ellen, who tros roming the 
next day ; and Emily gave- some amusing accouiiQ of her 
schootfellowa. Grace also discovered that Emily went to 
achool at Richmond, and that i<he knew the Miss Marsdens 
— ihsl they came CTcry week to dance ; and according to 
Smily'a report they were the most disagreeable girlK in the 
world ; that tliey spoke to her, because, " you know," raid 
abe, " my nnde is Lord tMusgrove ; but they turn their 
backs on some of the girls, and are so rude, you don't 
know ! but tlien their papa and mamma are just ilie same ; 
and since they had that large fortune lef) them, ihey have 
cot all their old friends. How 1 do hate such stuff!" 

Grace was pondering over the new and wonderful tilings 
that she heard every minute, and Emily asked what she 
was thinking of. 

" I was only wondering at all you have been telling rae," 
Bkid Grace, " but I want to ask you what you meant just 
now by saying that Sehna Carey was a favourite at school, 
though she is ED good : I should have thought you meant 
became instead of thuugh." 

" Oh, you know," replied Emily, " some good girls are 
BO tiresome and fidgetly, they won't let one do or say any 
thing, and are always telling tales." 

After a pause, Emily introduced quite another subject, 

and in due time the little friends again sought their room. 

Grace did not get to sleep so soon this night ; she thought 

a good deal about CampbeU's affair, and their talk about 

it ; also the garden scene and Emily's words jnsl now 

made ber quite uneasy. " I wonder," thought she, " if I 

should be one of those disagreeable girls that every body 

L dislikes if 1 was at school." Then she thought, how glad 

I she was not to be at school and disliked by all tlie girls ; 

■.then again, that It was all the same tiling if she was that 

■port of character, and here became lost, as usual, in the 

eptha of laelaphysiGs. At length she considered it was 
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foolish to spend her thoughts and make herself uneasy 
about what she might be undor any other circumstances^ 
but resolved to try and do as well as she could under those 
in which she was placed ; and thus she came home> as it 
were^ to her dear mamma> and thought over the pieces of 
advice she gave her^ in such a kind and useful way. 
*^ N0W9" thought she> " if mamma every day were to tell 
me the same good things one after another^ all at once^ I 
never should remember half^ and should be quite confused ; 
but she says now and then a very few easy words^ as things 
occur^ and that shows me exactly what she means^ and I 
can keep it in my head for another time when the same 
sort of thing happens, just as that day a long time ago^ 
when Anna and Edward Bell were so tiresome and change- 
able in choosing their orange/ mamma said to me after^ 
wards, * Grace, always have a choice, even in shnall mat- 
ters ;' that gave me a rule for a long time, and helped me 
to say Thalia the other day to Mr. Everard. How right 
and safe mamma always is !'* and she fell asleep thinking 
over many such little anecdotes of her dear mamma's 
wisdom. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

George was a boy with spirit strong and high. 
With handsome face, and penetrating eye. 

Crabbe. 

Next morning at ten, Grace went to her mamma's room, 
but found her not yet there. After about a quarter of an 
hour, Mrs. Leslie came in. " Oh, my dear Grace," said 
she, « I knew you would be here, and I was sorry to keep 
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yen, bat Mn. Wui wm ulking Ut me on puticulju' bod- 
DesE, uid I coulil not letTe ber ; 1 am glad, hoverer, you 
tuTe Dol been wuting doing nothing ;" — for Grace's little 
fingers were fast at work al * cbsin she was making. 

" Oh, mamma," sud she, " it has not seemed long, and 
I want f ou, please, to da me a fsTour." 

In answer to her mamma's enquiries, Grace explained 
that she wished to finish this chain, and that she should 
like to bring it and woiL at it a little for a daj or two after 
thej had read t'other, for that ^e wished to finish it for 
Geoi^, and not to lei it be seen till done. 

" For George !" said her mamma, " why yeslerdty 
Campbell seemed your favourite !" 

Grace was puzzled for the moment at this view of the 
caie ; the certainly had teen much more to like aecardtng 
to ber understanding of the word in Campbell than Geoi^, 
but she soon remembered how it came to pass. " ^t'hy, 
mamma," said she, " I hate twice vexed Geo^, and I 
wag afraid he would think me very ill-natured." 

" I am sorry," said her mamma, " that you should yex 
any of your companions, how did that happen ?" 

Grace had not at all expected this question, and hanlty 
knew how to answer it. She said, however, that she did 
not mean to vex bim, but it was an accident. 

" Well, my dear Grace," said her mamma, " if you 
think it right and fair to tetl me, I should like to know 
how it was you vexed George one of the times you allude 
to — would it be unfair ?" 

Poor Grace was quite iKrplexed. " Really, mamina, I 
don't know, I wish you could tell me," said she ; then she 
thought perhaps her mamma would think it was something 
much worse than it was, so afler a little thought she chose 
her first offence, and answered, " Why, mamma, you know 
is very clever and can take off any body, and after 
aer party he took off some of the company ; 1 did 
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not like it just after we had seen them and been dining 
with them^ and I could not laugh as I had done before ; 
George observed it and seemed very much vexed." 

''And I suppose/' said her mamma^ ''the other time 
was the same sort of thing — I don't wish to hear it." 
. " Yes^ something of the same sort> I think^" answered 
Grace. 

" Well, my dear Grace," said her mamma, " you are 
old enough to know how to behave ; never let high spirits 
make you forget yourself." 

" Mamma," said the little girl, timidly, " would you be 
so very kind as to tell me if you think I did right ?" 

" My dear child," answered Mrs. Leslie, " I cannot 
quite tell without having been present ; young people to« 
gether are apt to become rude or forget themselves, and if 
one can put a little check upon the rest without being tire- 
some, it is very .right and proper." 

"Ah, mamma," said Grace, despondingly, "there is 
the difficulty — ' without being tiresome !' " 

" It is a difficulty, my dear girl," said her mamma, 
" and you must not be discouraged when I say you must 
be tiresome sometimes, especially at first ; but in the hng 
run, Grace, they will understand you, because I think my 
little girl would always have a good and a kind reason for 
what she does." 

Mrs. Leslie here proposed reading, and Grace remarked 
it was the third day of the month. " How is it you know 
the day of the month so much better than the day of the 
week, my dear ?" asked Mrs. Leslie, alluding to something 
that passed at breakfast. 

" Because," said Grace, rather more slowly, *' it begins 
with my favourite psalm, and I have been thinking of it 
all the time we were talking." 

Mrs. Leslie found that this psalm had become her 
favourite from one verse it contained, and Grace placed 
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her finger on the fifth ver^c as that verse. She eaid she 
had observed it ever since they began reading the pealms 
together, and that she slviays was glad when she awoke on 
the morning of the tliird day gf the month, because of 
that verse. 

Mm. Leslie said she wondered Grace had never hap- 
pened to mention it, and Grace told her mamma she very 
nearly had done so, when they were talking the other <lay 
about people keeping proraiaea. 

Mrs. Leshe then said, " There is one more remark I 
will make before we bt^n, and that is, Grace, that people 
who admire this psalm should be very particular in ob- 
serving the verse before your favourite one — of course you 
know the meaning of ' aetteth not by himself }' " 

" 1 used W be so puzzled, mamnia, about that verse," 
said Grace, " 1 used to think it ought to be sittelk, and 
that it meant gilHng alone in the same way that the 
Pharisee ilood alone and looked down on the Publican, but 
I suppose it means the same sort of thing — not setting 
himself up above others — is that right?" 

" Yes, my dear, quite right, I believe, and now let us read." 
Mrs. Leslie felt rather surprised at her Uttle girl's silent 
observation, hut made no further remark. After they had 
read, Grace found she had not explained her wish about 
the chain fully to her mamma, and accordingly did so. 
She said that George yesterday brought his chain to his 
sister and asked her to make him a new one, for that his 
was quite worn out. Emily said she would at school, but 
that she had no time in the hohdays. George was very 
droU indeed about her having no time in the holidays, and 
Grace remembered this chain of her's already b^uu, 
which her niamma had advised her to bring, in case she 
wanted a little idle work of that kind. She had worked 
half an hour at it, besides her practice, that morning, and 
if she might secure an hour or so besides for the two re- 
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maining dajs^ she thought she could get it finished by 
Tuesday, the day of the party, for George had been pre- 
tending to cry because his chain was so shabby for *' com- 
pany." Mrs. Leslie made no ottjections to Grace*s wish, 
and all was settled to her satisfaction. She had a nice long 
talk with her mamma, and while this is going on, it may 
be as well to relate part of the conversation which passed 
in the library among the cousins meanwhile. Greorge had 
gone out, and said he should return by the time ** the face 
of a Grace" made its appearance. In about an hour he 
came in, and a great racket he made at not finding her yet 
down stairs. Emily remarked that not one of them yet 
had given any opinion about Grace, and asked what they 
thought of her. Mary Anne answered, that for her part 
she saw nothing at all in her, and thought her like any 
other little girl. 

" Well, I can't say that" said Emily, " I know a great 
many little girls, both at school and at home, and I have 
been thinking that there is not one I can compare her to;" 
and Emily spoke in favour of her : she told them of her 
getting up in the morning and practising all in the cold 
and dark almost. 

" Well," said Mary Anne, " that's only what we do at 
home ; we do not practise, but we are always at our lessons 
or something of that sort." 

" But then why are you not so here ?" asked Greorge. 

" Oh, because I have no lessons, and am not obliged." 

" Well, and Grace is not obliged," said Emily, « and 
yet she does, it." 

"But I suppose her mamma tells her," said Mary 
Anne. 

She need not practise unless she likes," said Emily. 
That's a good one !" cried George, *' you may depend 
upon it her mamma would flog her if she did not !" 
"It's no such thing, George," said Emily, quickly. 
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besides, if she chose not to practise, how would her 
mamma or any body else know f " 

" Why, of course," said George, " her mamma asks her 
evety morning — ' Grace, have you practised an hour ?' 
and if she said ' Nu,' she would punish her." 

" She might practise a little, and make that do, if she 
chose to do so," said Emily. 

" Oh, no," returned her brother, " Grace is a good pri, 
and would not tell a fib ; she is a regular prude in every 
thing, yon may be sure." 

Emily defended her i^ainat the charge of prudery. 
George persisted, ■' But I say she is a prude, and she 
shows it every minute." 

" Ah," said Emily, " that is all because you could not 
make her do as you pleased yesterday in the garden." 

Geoi^e rather warmly replied, that he could easily have 
made her, but the fact was, she could not leap, so it was 
no use trying ; that in other tilings he had seen she was a 
prude ; at dinner the first day he sat opposite her and 
tried all he could W make her laugh at the company, but 
she would not. At first he thought she was stupid, then 
that she was shy, but that since he saw she was neither of 
these, so he was quite sure she was a prude. 

Emily laughed at her brother for his inconsistency in 
being in such a fidget for Grace to come all the morning, 
and at the same lime diahking her so much. 

" Well," said George, " that's the very reason ; I mean 
lo have some fun with her, and I'm determined to cure 
her of her prudish ways." 

Emily again laughed at him ; said he was very inconaift. 
tent— that just now he had confessed he could not make 
Grace do as he pleased, and that now he seemed to think 
he could have it all his own way. 

" And so I can." said George, "do you think I can't 
make any girl <^°^^ pleaae ? and especiaUy such a little 
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girl as Grace ? Why> here's Mary Anne, who is so reli- 
gious^ and much older than Grace> yet she always does 
just as I choose.** 

Mary Anne hurst out into a defence of her independence, 
and reminded him of her constant hahit of correcting him 
and telling him when he was doing wrong. 

*' Ha, ha ! my pretty cousin/' cried George, " you tell 
me when I'm wrong ! I know you do — make signs at me ! 
frown ! shake your head when I'm quizzing ! — ^why all 
that makes me do it more, because I know it pleases you." 

" For shame, George," cried Mary Anne, " you know it 
makes me very angry." 

" Then why do you laugh and look at me ?" 

'^ I can*t help laughing sometimes, you are so ridicu- 
lous,'* said Mary Anne ; " mamma says that is the most 
remarkable point about me — my sense of the ridiculous is 
so very strong !" 

'^ Then you should not look at me," said George, " if 
you don't like it and can't help laughing." 

*' I look at you,'* returned his cousin, '^ to stop you and 
correct you, for it is very wrong to be laughing at people*s 
oddities; we ought to pity them and " 

'^ Ha, ha !" cried George, " to stop me ! — why I tell 
you it makes me worse : if you want to stop me, you 
should do as Grace does, for she does not let me catch her 
eye. I know she sees me twenty times, and I have made 
all phe faces I could." 

'' Well, and does she keep her countenance at your odd 
faces ?" asked Mary Anne. 

'' No, she sometimes quite laughs at them, but I want 
to make her laugh at the company, and I'm determined I 
will — she's only shy at first : you were very ' prettily be- 
haved' at first, Mary Anne, but are no prude now, cer- 
tainly." 
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Mary Anne ms di^leased at this, and almost pleaded 
guilt J of prading. 

"No, no, m; pretty eoosin," cried George, lotdcJDg vray 
good-natured, and ginng her an encouraging tap under 
the chin, " I know jou better and 1 hke you better than 
your nords : believe me, you were never made for a prude, 
and as to Grace she's a r^ular little old maid." 

Campbejl here interfered and objected to Geoi^'s ex- 
prexuon. George laughed, and said, " IVell, Campbell, 
yon IcDOW you need not be ofiended, for Grace will never 
be really an old maid, because we all know she is to he 
your wife." 

This raised a good laugh, and quite silenced poor Camp- 
bell. George, elated with his victory, repealed In a louder 
and more decided tone, " I say ihe's a little old maid, and 
a tiresome squeamish prude." 

While he said this, ihe door opened, and Grace entered. 
She came in with almost a laugh on her face, saying, 
" How you have been laughing as 1 came along the 
passase !" 

There was a little pause ; hut Emily, who had a safe 
conscience, had readiness enoogh to reply, " Ves, we were 
laughing at Campbell," 

Grace turned to Campbell, who certainly looked rather 
foolish- She had observed they were apt to laugh at him, 
generally on account of his bluntness and honesty, and she 
had no doubt it was bo in this instance ; so she said, very 
good-naturedly, " Well, Campbell, we shall find some op- 
portunity to laugh at them some day." 

There was a little pause, rather awkward ; for George 
was more slnnned by Grace's sudden appearance and un- 
suspicious manner, than he could have believed beforehand. 
In the meanwhile the words Grace had heard but not ob- 
served on her entrance, came W her eat ; and she t«o felt 
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uncomfortable^ hardly knowing why. However idie was 
the first to speak, and she asked what they were goii^ to do. 

'' VVhy/' said Emily, " yon must uk George ; he has 
been pining after you ever so long, and I suppose had 
something in his head.'* 

George fdt a little angry and awkward, and began a re- 
ply, not however with his usual readiness. Just then 
small quick steps were heard in the passage, the door 
opened, and in came the three little Dufis. 



CHAPTER XV. 



.... Not only . . . . " See how these Christians love one another/* but the 
still nobler commendation, ** See how these Christians love all the world." . 

Rev. J. W. Cunnrngkean. 

The pleasure of this visit was unexpected, and at this mo- 
ment the cousins were received with a double welcome ; 
the spirit of the party was restored, and talking recom- 
menced with animation. Mrs. Duff was coming to see her 
sister, and had put the little girls into the carriage. 
Fanny said Miss Newmarsh did not like giving them a 
holiday, since they were having so many just now ; but 
they had left her on their way at her friend Dr. Barker's, 
and were to call for her on their return ; '' which you 
know," she added, '' always pacifies her." 

Constance rebuked her sister for her mode of speaking of 
Miss Newmarsh, and Fanny said if she was as great a 
favourite as Constance, perhaps she should speak dif- 
ferently. 

Well, Fanny," said George, '* I am sure you've no 
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" Den CoiMuice idl ?" uked George. 

" irhai a liiaie to tell ^'' taid ilarr Annr, " 1 am sun 
I dent knov." 

"NMhuig paKuoUt lo irll" msmenA fwaxtj, " onlj 
TOO baow we (omedmes speak of Miss Newmanh as 1 did 
jiKt aov, and if die knen it die wanltl be lefj cran." 

" VCdl, but," said Geoi^, " she would tioK punish jrou, 
would she ?" 

" Yes, sometimes she gives us verses lo leurii." 

" Oh, then, die does punish after all !" 

*' Ooij for iin pertinence," sold Constance, " and nobody 
gets impositiODs but FaDnj." 

" And does Kann; go on gelling more rewards than 
any of you for being naughty i" asked Georgv. 

Fanny said she had not had any thing lately. 

George said he was glad to heat it, and liu|)ed sha'd 
grow a better girl; and then, lo Grace's great satisfaction, 
he continued, " Well, now you're all logetUer, will you 
tell the history of the books and the skipping-rope i — but 
first, Mary Anne, putting yourself out of the question, 
who's (he best among you .■" 

She answered, " Charlotte." 

"And putting yourself nut of ilie question, who's the 
worst among you ?" 

She answered, " Fanny." 

He then asked Constance Lhe same questions, and got 

e same answers. Then he condnued to Mary Anne, 

VFho has tlie most pretty book« with gilt edget?" 
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She answered, " Fanny.** 
*' And who the fewest ?" 
" Charlotte." 

He then asked Fanny what sort of books, and got her to 
say they were pretty story books, ftill of amusing tales, — 
some were graver, but she never read them — they were 
given her after she had been naughty — she once had a 
story called " Temper** given her after she had been cross 
to Charlotte, and another time " Industry and Idleness,'* 
when she had been lying on the lawn under a tree, instead 
of preparing her realization lesson — that the skipping-rope 
was some time ago, soon after Miss Newmarsh came. 
Constance took up the story here, and said it ought to be 
explained, on Miss Newmarsh's account — that Fanny had 
been very naughty, and that Miss Newmarsh said, on the 
old system she would have been flogged, so she gave her a 
cord, such as people used to flog themselves with, and she 
thought Fanny could never use her skipping-rope without 
remembering how naughty she had been and avoiding her 
fault in future. 

George then asked if Charlotte had any thing at all. 

They said, " Yes, a few little books given her by her 
mamma.*' 

'* Ah,** said George, " she*s always the best of you, and 
she gets neither praise nor blame.** 

After this they talked of the party the other night, and 
of Newton Grey. Campbell was fidgetty here. The rest 
agreed to dislike him. Even Constance, who was always 
ready to take the unpopular side, spoke unfavourably of 
him. George remarked that Grace was the only one silent, 
and said he really believed Grace liked Newton Grey. 

" I !** exclaimed Grace, " what can make you think so ?*' 

" Because, perhaps, you think it is wrong to find fault 
with any body ; — but don't you like him ?** 

Grace coloured, as she said deliberately, " I can't bear 
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m, and if he nsa in the room, I don't think I could epeak 

George looked Hurpnsecl, and all seemed a little itruck. 
CoiiEtance broke the pause by saying, " Well, I don't 



n right to be as unforgiying 

I, and Constance continued, 
nore than any of you, but I 
, hut do any thing kind for 



" Yes, but you know 



think that is christian ; 
as that." 

Grace looked very seri 
" Now he has offended n 
would not only speak to 1 
him." 

After a little thought, Grace said, ' 
be has not offended n 

"Well done!" cried Geoi^e, "capital!" 
a repartee on Grace's part, for which she did not mean it. 
It however made a turn in the conversation, and presently 
they got upon " Miss Ward." Fanny admired her — 
thought her such a delightful creature — liad thought of 
nothing else ever since ; and Constance praised her, though 
not BO warmly, yet highly. Emily opened her eyes with 
surprise ; " Why, Constance !" said she, " do you really 
like Isabella ? 1 thought you would hate her !" 

" Hate !" exclaimed Constance, shocked, " I never hate 
any body ! much less your cousin, who seems to have so 
much that is promising about her 1" 

" What do you mean ?" asked Emily, " her dresa, for 
instance ! how hard you always ate on the Newtons and 
many others for their dress, and they are not half so 
smart ! ai:d how often you have laughed at little girls 
wearing rings and ornaments !" 

"Oh, Emily," said Constance, " you are unreasonable ! 
you don't consider ! — your cousin is not a htde girl, and 
her rank gives her a right to dress differently from other 
people ; besides, she sits quite loose to all these things-^ 
you can't think," said she, smiling at the scene, "how 
sweetly she got up and took off a!) her oi 
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" Well," said Emily, " 1 wondered what that whim was 
for ! I eaw she hiul got them off at supper, but canld not 
get at her to aalt why." 

" It was to prove to roe," said ConKtance, " that she did 
not care about such things, and nlien I csme with her for 
her ornament)! before she left, she took my baud and in the 
sweetest manner ashed me if 1 was satisfied." 

" Ho, ho !" exclaimed George, " I thought you were 
going to say, asked you to accept of them !" 

"Oh, George," said Emily, "you could never expect 
Belle would do such a thing !" 

" Why, I was surprised, but after all that passed, 1 
really expected it." 

" What a foolish thought !" said Constance, " I should 
never be so ridiculous as to wear such things." 

" The grapes are sour, as Newton said," cried George, 
"you must wait till you have them, before you despise 
them ; yon'd be as fine as Belle if you could !" 

Emily rebuked her brotlicr, and said, that certainly 
Constance was not fond of dreas, and that she never spent 
any of her money in ornaments of any kind. 

"Well, better that she should," answered the unreason- 
able George, " Why does she not do like others ?" 

" How unfair you are," said Grace, "nothing seems to 
please you !" 

He then turned upon Grace, and asked how she spent 
her money. 

She really could not tell ; and the more she tried m 
think, the less she could remember. 

Constance asked gravely, " Don't you spend your money 
on principle?" 

George suggested that Grace perhaps had none to spend, 
while Emily said she was sure she could not answer the 
same question if asked. 

" Well," continued George, " Belle could, well enough, 
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for, though her papa aad mamma are always giving her 

real jewels, and things of that sort, she spends ail she nn 

get in gimcracls besides." 

" 1 should think," remarked Constance, " that school 

she goea to is a bad thing for her, and 1 dare say the 

young ladies there dress very much." 

" Oh, no such thing !" said Emily, " though she'? the 

youngest there, she itresses more than any of them. Mrt. 

Jenkinaon does not like the young ladies to dress, and will 
not let Belle wear any of her tine things there, — but Belle 
will put them on whenever she can. Mrs. Jenkxnson is a 
very elegant woman, and very sensible, 1 have heard 
mainma say bo often ; and besides, the is in sonie things 
very much of Miss Newmarsh's way of thinking. She 
used to go to Congreve chapel, but when Mr. Temple 
went away and Mr. Allan came, she left, and now she 
always goes to Park Street chapel, to hear Mr. De Lisle, 
though it is BO far from her house ; and there is s clergy- 
man comes once a fortnight to read and oh ! what do 

you call it, Constance ? you know Mr. Bishop is always 

" Do you mean expoand?" said Constance, doubtingly. 
" Yes, to read and expound to the girls." 
" Indeed !" cried Constance, " Miss Ward's account 
seemed quite different." 

"Oh!" said Emily, "you must not mind what she 

" Do you mean to say," said Constance, remembering 
her ilrst impresuon of IiabelU, " that she does not speak 
truth ?" 

" Not exactly that," returned Emily, " hut she rhodo- 
raontades at a famous rate, and thinks it all very fine ; but 
what stuff has she been telling you >" 

'Oh, she gave a very grand account of Mrs. Jentin- 
'• school and house and servants." 
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" Well/' said Emily, " it is rather grand for a school, 
but tell me all ihe said." 

''Why/" said Constance, "she said there were eight 
young ladies, and that Mrs. Jenkinson kept two regular 
sett of rooms and senrants for them ; she had two car* 
riages, and two pair of horses, two coachmen, several foot- 
men in livery, and eight lady's maids for the young ladies ; 
that there were also sixteen rooms, besides the four dining 
and drawing rooms ; for that each young lady had a bed- 
room and study, with a piano in it, and that they took 
their lessons all separate." 

Mary Anne interrupted her sister several times in this 
relation ; first, at the two carriages and several footmen, 
saying, she did not hear Miss Ward say so. Constance 
proved it from her saying they got into the wronff carriage : 
the same with the eight lady's maids, to which Mary 
Anne objected ; because Isabella said, " My maid.** 

Emily waited till the end of this account, and then said, 
" And really Belle told you all this stuff ! that was because 
I was away ; she'd no more dare to say such things before 
George or me, than she'd give you her fine pearls. Now, 
I'll just tell you how it is : Mrs. Jenkinson has a large 
house, and she keeps a footman ; she also has a carriage, 
and she takes the young ladies to dance at D'Egville's, 
and also to the church I just now spoke of ; the girls are 
all together, just like any other school, but they have draw- 
ing and practising rooms, which put the eight studies into 
her head." 

" But,*' said Constance, " how could she say they lived 
separate by four and four ?" 

"Because they have two tables at tea and breakfast, 
where they sit four and four, and I have often heard 
mamma laugh about it : she says Mrs. Jenkinson always 
managea that the girls of the highest rank should sit to- 
gether ; and they are in all ways more favoured. Some 
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half years she Classen them according to age, and clliers to 
merit, but generally apealiing it is so contrived. Now it 
happens that Isabella is tbe youngest of the whole set, and 
BO exceBsively idle and stupid, except in music, that if 
Mrs. Jenldnson wished it ever so much, she could not dis- 
place Miss Corrie, who is three years older than Isabella, 
and very clever. Miss Corrie is tlie daughter of a baronet, 
and the only one at the highest table beneath Belle in rank. 
All at lielle's table are only the (laughters of gentlemen ; 
two are sisters, and very nice girla ; the other thinks of 
nothing but her studies, and despises Belle for her indo- 
lence. Belle is always longing to be at the high table, and 
what she meant by never seeing or knowing them, was 
that they scarcely ever spoke to her, and she had very little 
to do with them." 

" So it was a sort of fable !" exclaimed Fanny, in admi- 
ration, *' what imagination she must have ! 1 shall like her 
better than ever !" 

" Oh, how can you say that !" said Grace, " yon know 
if she did so in every thing, one could not tell whether to 
believe her or not." 

Constance remarked, that Grace was offended with Mies 
Ward because she took her for such a little girl, and so of 
course would not hke her. This silenced Grace, whilst 
Emily reminded Constance ahe did not like Isabella at first. 

Constance allowed this, but said she had since) seen bo 
much that was interesting in Miss Ward, that she aaw 
good reason for changing her opinion, and especially since 
now she found Mrs. Jenkinson was such a religious 

The youtig people had more talk on Ellen's expected 
arrival] which seemed to rejoice Charlotte the most. They 
■bo discussed the party for the next Tuesday, and after 
■U dining together, Mrs. Duff was ready to go, and the 
three little sisters departed. 
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In the eyening EUen arrived, escorted by Hanson, who 
had formerly been nurse at the Wards. Grace had always 
heard her spoken of with great affection by the children, as 
old nurse Hanson, or old nurse ; she had fancied she must 
be like Jemima Placid's old nurse, and was therefore sur- 
prised at finding her not at all an old woman, and very 
quiet and respectful in her manners, though she seemed 
▼ery glad to see every one of them again. Ellen was cer- 
tainly very different from her sister. She had great sim- 
plicity of character, and yet, when she chose it, a drollery 
and quaintness, in its way quite as amusing as her brothers 
or sisters. She was always a singular child, and very few 
persons understood her — so much so, that most thought 
her " a very odd child ;" many had " no patience with 
her ;** and some even hinted that " she was wanting." 
Her mamma was inclined to the two first opinions, and 
always wondered, though she was pleased, at Mrs. General 
Ward's preference for Ellen. She was her godmamma as 
well as her grandmamma, and had very earl^ taken a fancy 
to the little girl. When the Wards moved from London, 
and Emily went to school, this lady made a more formal 
matter of Ellen*s constant visits to Langham, and it was 
generally understood that she would become an adopted 
child. Mrs. Ward was General Ward's second wife, and 
now a widow ; she was therefore no relation whatever of 
any of the family. 

Having now introduced the reader to a new acquaint- 
ance, we shall leave the meeting between the parties to be 
imagined — ^how pleased all were — ^how all laughed and 
talked at once — ^how surprised every body was at Ellen's 
growth, and how in turn she was surprised at the same in 
her brothers and sisters — ^how Grace stood in the back 
ground and was interested in the scene, and how, after a 
time, she was remembered and brought forward ; and then 
the little check the appearance of a stranger gave for a 
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ihort time to Ellen's ease and freedom, and htr recovery of 
Ihe stone. Tten came tea, all together, and Ellen feU into 
her more usual way. She asked some questions that made 
theiu all laugh, and George b^an to make fun of her. 
Her mamma cried, " Oh, Ellen, always the same ! when 
will that child cease to be a bahy !" while Emily ex- 
claimed, " What an odd girl you are, Ellen '." However 
they all seemed very happy together, and Grace had quite 
a new sort of evening, almost pleasanter than what had 
gone before. But at last the evening came to an end, and 
nurse Hanson insisted on Alias Ellen not sitting up tliat 
night with Misa Emily, since slie had had a long dny'a 
fatigue, and to-morrow was Sunday, and she must not get 
knocked up and tired ; so she waited while Ellen wished 
Emily and Grace good night and said a few words, and 
then took her off to her room. 

" How tiresome old nurse alwayi is !" said Emily, 
"she will have her own way, and I know it's no use 
speaking to her." 

Grace agreed it was disappointing, but reminded Emily 
that Ellen was going lo stay s long time. " It is not as if 
we bad only one day — (hen it would be tiresome, indeed." 

" Oh," said EmJly, " Grace is always full of reasons for 
every thing being right; and really," she added, "if I 
were much with you 1 think I should grow qui te a good girl." 



i 



CHAPTER XVI. 



t morning was Sunday, and a very fine day. 
After breakfast the young party retired as usual to the 
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r^ and it was proposed to go out in die garden. 
Qmot, iMmerer, fbond it was half-past nine, and said she 
Bot accompany them^ since she must go to her 




** Why, to-daj's Sanday !" said George, " what can 
mfmm^ want yon for ? yon don't do lessons on San- 
diy, do you ?- 

*'Koy*' said Graee^ ''not lessons, but mamma told me 
to come at half-past nine, and it is jost that time now." 

George teaied, to know what for ; and added, '' It is 
f«rj wrong, you know, to do any thing on Sunday, and if 
yon do9 Grace, Mary Anne will not speak to you«" 

Mary Anne corrected him here, and said, ** she wished 
George would take care to say what was true, for she 
should do no such thing." 

*« Well, then," said George, *' you would not cut her, 
but you would say behind her back that she was a very 
wkkfd little girl, and Constance would tell her so to her 
ftce." 

A few more sentences were exchanged between the 
young people on this subject ; meanwhile Grace had 
slipped out of the room ; Ellen foimd she was gone, and 
overtook her in the hall — "Grace, Grace," she called 
softly, " will you please to tell me, if you've no objection, 
what you are going to do with your mamma ?" Seeing 
Grace hesitate, she added, in her slow mysterious tone, 
" Do tell me, for I have a very particular reason for want- 
ing to know !" 

Grace told her she was going to say the Catechism, and 
then went tip stairs to her mamma's room. 

£llen ran back to the dining-room door. Here she found 
her mamma with Mrs. Leslie. She jumped on a stool, and 
whispered something in her mamma's ear. Mrs. Ward 
MMwered her aloud, " Yes, my dear, if Mrs. Leslie has no 
Sl(|MtioD*'' 



It was then explained to that lady that Ellen wished to 
say her Catechism with Grace. The request was granted, 
and Ellen was desired to go up to Grace. 

" What a strange child that i>> !" said Mrs. Ward, as 
the little girl closed the door ; " do you know, she takes as 
much delight in reading and saying the CatechiGin, and 
things of that sort, as if it was all her own choice. She is 
quite different from the jest of my children — (hen she's 
not of their lively turn." 

" 1 suppose she has been used to such things at her 
grandmamma's," remarked Mrs. Leslie. 

" Yes, but before that she used always to be leasing me 
to hear them the Catechism on Sundays, as her aunt Duff 
was accustomed to do. Only think," added Mrs. Ward, 
laughing, " the idea of my bearing George and the rest of 
them the Catechism ! and reading the Bible with itiem !" 

Mrs. Leshe remarked that it was the custom in many 
families. 

" I do not mean that it should not be done," said Mrs. 
Ward, " their governesa, of course, used to attend to those 
things, and now 1 send them to school — only / could not 
do it. It is all very well, if people are as religious as my 
sister, Mrs. Duff— and their children are not so lively as 
mine ; but you know George would almost make me 
laugh ; and besides, how could I, with my quick temper, 
hear and teach them their duty to their neighbour, and all 
the rest ? oh, no ! I'm not so bad as that ; I know my 
own faults loo well, and could never set myself up aa a 
pattern to my children, as some mothers I know do — no 
better than myself after all I" 

"Indeed," said Mrs. Leslie, rather perplexed for an 
answer, " indeed I think you mistake the thing altogether 
— I have never looked upon it in that light." 

<'0h," said Mrs. AVwd, " i/ou cannot judge in this 

tt; you have one quiet little girl, who gives you no 
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trouble at all, and you have a placid temper by nature ; 
just think of the difference — ^here was I with two wild 
boys> when poor £dward was alive at the head of the rest^ 
and £mily nearly as bad ; how could I, with my health, 
too, call them all together, and hear them the Catechism, 
and make them read the Bible ? — why, you know, I know 
no more of it than they do ; I am, no divine, and I was 
not brought up under the religious system of the present 
day : besides, I was never made for a teacher — I have not 
the patience — it would drive me wild ; and then, what an 
example for the children !** 

^'But have you an objection to Ellen reading with 
Grace to-day ?" 

" Oh, none in the world ; I should not choose such ways 
for her, but her grandmamma likes them, and will be de- 
lighted to hear that she keeps them up. Mrs. Greneral 
Ward entirely undertakes Ellen, and has every right to 
prescribe her education ; I should be sorry that Emily 
should take such a tur;i, but as for Ellen, some day she 
will be able to afford to do as she pleases, so it does not 
matter. But now you must be going to your little pupils." 

Mrs. Leslie here rose and proceeded to her room, where 
she found the two little girls, who seemed to have been in 
very earnest conversation. They read with her till church 
time. The children dined between services. After dinner 
George went to Campbell in the garden, and proposed a 
good long walk. Campbell remarked, it was just church 
time. 

" Why," said George, " we have been to church to-day." 

His cousin reminded him of afternoon s^vice. 

" Oh," said George, " we never go to that ; nobody ever 
goes to afternoon service !" 

" How can you tell that," said Campbell, " if you are 
never there ?" 
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" Becanse every boily says so ; why, what's the use of 
going twice, it's all [he tame thing over again }" 

" It IB not all the same thing over again," said Camp- 
bell ; " it is mucli shorter, and there are prayers instead of 
the litany, and the lessons and psalms are quite different — 
only a small part is the same ; besides, the sermon is never 
the same." 

" Well," Baid George, " what good does the sermon and 
all the rest do you ? can you attend to all the prayers and 
understand the sermon ?" 

" No, not at all," replied his cousin. 

" Then what's the use of it all ?" said George, " you'll 
be just as good if you come and walk with me and enjoy 
ihie beauiiful day out of door^, aa if you go and shut your* 
self up in a church with nobody but serrantE and shop- 

" No," said Campbell, " 1 must go to churcli." 

" Why," cried George, " you are a complete laini, u 
Newton said, and as bad as Constance ; I thought that 
now you had been at Eton so long, you'd be cured of those 
home, girl's ways." 

" ^Vhatever ways they are," said Campbell, " they are 
right ways, and I don't want to be cured of them." 

" Well," replied bis cousin, " I know you are so obsti- 
nate, that when once you've got a thing into your head 
there's no beating it out, bo good-bye, I must go by my- 
self;" and lie walked out of the garden. He thought 
perhaps Campbell would follow him, but was mistaken. 
The rest went 1o church with Mrs. Leslie. Emily was 
not accustomed to do ao, hut could do as she pleased in 
such matters; ao she went with them. After they re- 
turned, Grace and Ellen continued togetlier Bome time 
up Btairs, having got into some talk that interested them 
both. The rest came down stairs, and George soon re- 
turned from bis walk. He boasted of the pleasant time he 
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had had. He had heen on the road seeing all the coaches 
and carriages pass to and from London^ and afterwards 
had heen looking at people from London skating — such 
fan, he said^ so many tumhles^ such roars of laughter, and 
a famous crowd and bustle. • 

Mary Anne said that George was very wrong to go, and 
they were very wicked people. 

" Ah," cried George, '^ I said you would csdl Grace a 
wicked little girl hehind her hack, as you do these people ; 
and I suppose you call me wicked for not going to church 
twice. Now, Mary Anne," continued he, '' tell me, if I 
am wicked for not going twice, what am I for not going 
at all ?" 

" Why, it's just the same,** said Mary Anne. 

" No, no,** said Campbell, *' it's much worse not to go 
at all.*' 

" Why so ?" asked George, *' and why do you go 
at all?'* 

" Because," said Campbell, " all good people do ; and 
the prayer-book has two services, one for morning and the 
other for evening.** 

'' If you went by the prayer-book,'* said George, *^ you'd 
go twice every clay" 

" WTiat nonsense you talk !** cried Mary Anne, " I 
never heard of such a thing ! At some churches there is 
morning service on Wednesdays and Fridays — I believe 
there is at our old church — I know there is in Lent, be- 
cause we always go to the lecture, but I never heard of 
church every day.** 

'* Well, there ought to be, if you go by the prayer- 
book,'* persisted George. 

'' What do you mean, George ?" said £mily. 

George took up a prayer-book from the table, pointed to 
one of the rubrics, and desired them to read it. 
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" Thai is not in my prayer-book," eaid Mary Anne ; 
antl ehe began looking. 

" It's in every prayer-book, I can tell you," said George, 
" and [here are also IcESonB and psalma for every day in 
the year ; I know it all well enough ; so you see, Mary 
Anne, with ail your religion, I know more about the 
prayer-book than you do." 

" I never observed it before," said EmUy, " how came 
you to know it, George?" 

" Oh," said George, " I know all about those things m 
the prayer-book ; I have read those pieces of small print 
through and through, out of a very large prayer-book in 
our pew, at school ; while Mr. Martwell goes on preach- 
ing his one sermon Sunday af\er Sunday." 

Mary Anne rebuked her cousin for this, and he replied, 
that be had profiled more by his way, than she Iiad by all 
the sermonB she had listened to since be had been able to 
teach her something. 

Mary Anne persisted be ought to listen to the sermon ; 
and he in turn asked what was the use, when he could not 
imderstand a word, and iliere was nothing in it. 

There seemed likely to be no end to the argument — but 
Grace and Eilcn came in, and George appealed to tlie 
former to settle it, explaining the matter, and concluding, 
" Now is it not better to attend to what you can under- 
stand, than try to make out a sermon you can't, or staie 
about and think of every thing around you j*" 

" Well, George," said Emily, " I don't know what yon 
do at school, but I am sure you do that at home." 

" That has nothing to do with it, I am asking Grace a 
question — now, Grace !" 

" WeU," answered Grace, " I have been thinking about 
it. Mr. Fuller, our clergyman, preaches such very easy 
sermons that I cannot well judge — for there is no reason 
to attend to any thing else." 
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'' Well, then," said Ellen, *' suppose the sermon was in 
Latin, what would you do ?" 

^* No, that is not fair," said Grace, '' you ought to say, 
suppose it were some pairts in Latin and some in English ;" — 
'* why, then, I think,*' continued she, ** I should watch for 
the En^ish pieces, and try to understand them.*' 

^* Well, Greorge,'* cried Emily, ^* there is an answer for 
you, you should watch for the easy parts, and profit by 
them.** 

^'But suppose there are no easy, or rather, no useful 
parts?" 

^* Oh, George," said Ellen, *^ all sermons are good !** 

** How can you say so ?" said Mary Anne, '^ why there's 
Dr. Gosset in our parish church, who every body says is a 
more stick !** 

^' Well, then," said Ellen, very gravely, "it is just what 
he ought to be, and I should like to see him rise up and 
beat you for talking in that way of your clergyman." 

No one could smile, for Ellen spoke seriously. 

" Ah," said Mary Anne, '^ that is the way you talk, who 
live in the country, and have only a church to go to !** 

" What do you mean ?" asked Ellen. 

*^ Why you know we have an old church, and a new 
church, and two chapels, all dose by ; so we can choose, 
and one likes one preacher, and one another, but there's 
only one good for any thing, Mr. Taylor, and we go to 
him." 

" ^atj Anne," returned Ellen, ^' I am quite ashamed 
of you ; I never heard any one talk in such a way.** 

" No," said Mary Anne, '* I dare say not ; I know in 
the country all clergymen are old and dull, like the Vicar 
of Wakefield, or Dr. Syntax, and all the people who Hve 
there call them your reverence, and bow before them 
almost as the Catholics do before their priests, and the 
squire of the village pays them the same respect, just like 
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81r Boger de Coverlf , m thtt every bod; thinks sU the; do 
and nj quite right, tai nobody dares to speak of them u 
we do of OUT preacheis." 

" Mar; Anne," said EUen, " you really know nothing 
abont it, you know yon hare never been in the country." 

" Bui I have read, and heard people talk who have been 
there, and I know til about it just fts weU," returned her 
cooain ; " 1 know that country parsons are old-fashioned 
ignoratnusea ; they sit with the squire drinking wine after 
dinner, or play at backgammon night after night, and their 
wives are fat and vulgar, and their daughters do all the 
work of the house, and try to look smart" 

" Mary Anne," cried Campbell, " what stuff yon are 
talking ! why, don't you know that Spencer Freeman is 
the son of a country clergyman ? and what can be more 
difiercoi from bis father, mother, and sisters, tlian what you 
have been saying ?" 

" Yes," said Ellen, " and all round about us at Lang- 
ham ; it makes me laugh to think of Mr. Bradshaw being 
old and ignorant, or Mrs. Palmer being fat and vulgar." 

" Well, Mary Anne," said George, " what have you to 
sb; to this?" 

" Wily, that Mr. Freeman is quite an exception ; he 
wsB not bom and brought up in the country like other 
country clergymen, and I dare say those that Ellen men- 
tions are tlie same." 

" But what do you mean," said EUen, " by being bom 
and brought up in the country ? don't you know (hat all 
clergymen mnsl go to college, and if they choose they can 
get very clever and learned there ?" 

" Yes, but then the clever ones become good preacberB, 
and come in or near London, and the dull stupid ones go 
into the country ; I knuw it is eo, for 1 have often heard 
people lay, that escepi a very few clergymen, like Mr. 
Taylor, of Appletree — thai every body knows — and a few 
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^^^B " Really, Mary Anne," said Ellen, " you talk very grea.t 
^^^^ElpmiBense ; I know grandmamma lliinks many of tlie cler- 
^^^^Pgjriuen about us very good preachers, and there are two 
^^^^ not far from us she often asks to lend her ibeir sennonB." 
" Yea," said Mary Anne, " but then, is your grand- 
manima religious V 
I " Ileligioua I" cried Ellen, looking much amazed, " why 

" But jubt now," repliedher cousin, "youaaidall ser- 
mous were good, and perhaps you think in the same way 
I all gnmdmararaos are religious." 

" 1 know my grandmamma ia religious," said Ellen, 
" and very particular too— ~a great deal more particular in 
some things with me than your governess is with you." 

" Well, what does she do ?" asked Mary Anne, " beat 
you when you are naughty, as 1 know they do at all 
charily schoole in the country." 

"Wei!," said George, "and a good Ihingtoo. I should 
like to have you beat for laughing at grandmamma ; I 
know she's very kind to all of us, and never comes here 
without giving me half a guinea, and she sends me cake 
and fruit and good things twice a year to school, and that 
is being quite religious enough for me. Your Miss New- 
marsh would never do such a thing — except," added lie, 
correcting himself, "I had been very naughty." 

"Now, George," said Ellen, "you have been vn'ong in 
turn, you have no business to speak in that way of Miss 
Newinarsh, when you were correcting Mary Anne for tlie 
very same thing." 

" Well," said George, " when Miss Newmarsh gives 
wjRe half a guinea and sends me good tilings to school, I 
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will Speak well of her, and not allow anj body else to find 
fault with her." 

This sort of conversation went on eoine ttme. At kit 
Mary Anne called it unprofitable, and proposed some of 
her Bible questions, &e, George aaid the; would be good 
fun. Ellen objected strongly, anil Emily antd she would 
not play if George was In the room, for he always made 
her laugh. Mary Anne objected M Emily's word "jJai/" 
and Emily asked what else to c^il it. 

We shall leave tbe young people to settle the matter at 
their leisure, and to conclude their evening, having given 
the above be a specimen of their Sunday's 



I 



CHAPTER XVII. 



I 



The next day was much given -up to preparations for the 
grand twelfth-night party. Emily had the characters to 
cut and fold up, and a great many little aftktrs of that sort 
10 arrange : besides, she had a plan in her head for the 
evening, about which she sought George early after break- 
fast to propose it. It was to make s list of suitable games 
for the evening, and arrange their entertainments bo that 
there should be no eonfusion. Slie applied to George for 
bis assistance and memory. Geoi^e laughed at her plan, 
called it nonsense, and a great bore to think of things be- 
forehand, and asked why now more than e»et before, 
when they had always done very well. 

" W)\y, George," said his sister, " you don't consider. 
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we are to have no dancing and cards to-night^ and we 
must amuse them all with games of different sorts^ and 
this is a very large party for that. Besides^ the Harrises, 
and Thompsons^ and that Newton are always ready to 
mischief^ and if they hegin as they do at other houses, 
what shall we do ?" 

*^ Well, trust to me/' said George, *' I could keep them 
amused for more than one night — ^trust to me !" 

I will trust to you afterwards,** replied his sister, 

only help me to make out this list ; you cannot keep fifty 
or sixty amused all night, hut if we make a plan, and 
divide them into rooms, we can do it very well among us. 
See, I have got pen and ink all ready, and it won't take 
you a quarter of an hour. I talked it all over with Grace 
on Saturday night, and she advised me to set ahout it the 
first thing this morning." 

** Well,*' said George, ^* I wondered where you got such 
a tiresome notion from — it's just like Grace and her prudish 
ways.*' 

" Nonsense, George," said his sister, " it's a very good 
way, and you'll he glad of it when the time comes." 

George objected that any plan made beforehand would 
spoil the spirit of the evening, and Emily said Grace had 
answered that objection by saying they need not keep ex- 
actly to the list, but it would be a guide for them, and 
would help her to provide every thing necessary, and the 
same in the forfeits. '^ For you know," added she, " if 
Reginald Freemantle is here he thinks of such queer for- 
feits, and then we should have every thing at hand." 

'* Well, then," said George, " if it must be, why do you 
come tome? why does not Grace come to help you ? it's 
all her plan." 

'^ It's her idea, but my plan," said Emily, " and she will 
help me all she can afterwards ; but she's now with her 
mamma^ and I want you to help me with the list, and then 
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we will arrange every thing afterwanb. Now, George, 
there's a dear boy i tell me, -what shall I write down 
first?" 

" Weil," replied her brother, " oranges and lemons," 

" No, no," said Emily, " that will not do ; it will make 
the boya so rude, we shan't know what to do with them 
the rest of the evening." 

" Now, you see," replied George, " you ask me, and 
then object lo what I propose." 

Emily explaineii to her brother tlial ihcir party would 
be loo large for such a game, and it would end just as one 
she reminded lum of at a neighbour')) last Christmas. — 
" And you did not forget tliat for a week," said she. 

After this George gave llie plan a little thought, and 
soon entered into it very cleverly and good-naturedly. He 
made several alterations and suggestions, and then advised 
Emily to write il out afresh in proper order, and that he 
should like a copy of it, for he confessed he should be 
sorry iliat their i>arly got ialo such confusion as tlie 
Thompsons or the Duffs ; and be reminded Emily of their 
large party last year, the only one they had had without 
dancing, which was aQ confusion and dispute as to what 
they should do and what should come next. 

Emily said it was talking over that party which made 
Grace propose this plan to her. 

" Well," said George, " 1 think it was a clever thought 
for such a little girl, but after all it's a regular prudish 
idea, as 1 said at first: 1 am sure you would never have 
thought of such a thing." 

" I don't think I should," said Emily, " but 1 can do it 
when il is put in my head, and 1 shall remember it for 
another time." 

Grace meanwhile was up stairs with her mamma, and 
after their reading she set hard to work at her chain. " I 
do hope, mamma," said she, " to get it finished by break* 
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fiut time to-moiTOW« bat I must work yoj haid, and 
Emily wants me as soon as I can come ; she has a great 
many proposals to make for to-morrow." 

Grace was rather in trouble about her chain ; dbe wanted 
a clasp ^Etftened on which she had by her^ and the had 
heard of a man in the place who could do sodi a thing, 
but die had no time to go, eren if her mamma would be 
so kind as to go with her. She had, howerer, a great 
many plans, which die proposed. Mrs. Leslie advised her 
to have no clasp, but to sew up her chain and put a ring 
and slide. Grace knew how to make a slide, and her 
mamma said she would let her hare her sted ring firom 
her diain, and Grace diould some day r^y it with an- 
other. Also she gave her leare to sit up with her that 
night and finish her chain, and the slide could be done to- 
morrow morning, before breakfast. Grace was delighted 
at these arrangements, wondered she had foigotten her 
favourite slide, and exclaimed, " What good thoughts you 
always have for every thing, mamma! it is always the 
best way to consult you, though I sometimes like to sur- 
prise you, too ! but I do not quite like to take your hand- 
some cut ring — suppose I cannot get one like it ?" 

Mrs. Leslie assured Grace that she could, and told bar 
the price, which Grace was quite satisfied with. 

Soon after this she joined her young friends in the 
library, and was very busy helping £mily and Ellen. 
George talked and amused them. Mary Anne did not do 
much, but every now and then had scruples on the un- 
profitableness of their occupations. 

" ^Vhat stuff"!" said Emily ; " why, you know, if you 
ask people, you must find tomething to amuse them. Now 
I should like to know how you would like to come to a 
party and find nothing to eat, for instance?" 

" Oh, I should not care at all," said Mary Anne. 

Here George gave a great whistle, and said Mary Anne 
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liked pluni-<:ake as well as any one, and eat quite as much j 
he would back bcr against all her sislers. 

Mary Anne said she took it when it came ; It would be 
rude to refuse when such ihiugs were prDviile<l, and indeed 
she thought it was very unkind not to take ihem. 

" Yea, to be sure," said George, " you ought to stuff as 
hard as ever you can, and as fast as you can, and never 
8sy ' ihank you,' for it's all for kindness ! I know who 

taught you that— it is just one of Miss " 

" Now, George, bold your tongue," said Emilj, inter- 
rupting him, "you see you prevent Mary Anne from 
helping us, for she cannot talk and work as we can — just 
look at Grace ! she folded all that heap just now while she 
was talking to you and laughing." 

Mary Anne said she could if she chose, hut that she waa 
not quite sure it was a profitable employment, so she did 
not like to do it. 

" I declare, ilary Anne," cried Emily, " you are 
enough to try the patience of Job ! you have no objection 
to join in all our games and be amused, but you will give 
every body else the trouble of preparing for them. Con- 
stance ia better than you, though it's more disagreeable; 
she will not help at the time, and pretends not to enjoy 
afterwards." 

" Weil," said Mary Anne, " it is all very unprofitable, 
and I think all these parties are very wrong ; you know we 
have quite given thera up. Mamma said she would never 
have another after our's last Chriiitinas." 

" And 1 don't wonder at it," said Emily, " J never saw 
such a scene ! and perhaps it would have been prevented 
if you had prepared ainusementa, as we are doing now." 
" 1 never saw such a bear gardeu in my life !" said 

re," said Ellen, " I sat down and cried : I 
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could not help it ; the little Davises and many others were 
as if they were mad !" 

^* Well, they were tipsy," said Greorge. 

" Yes, but that was after supper," said Mary Anne. 

^* Ay, but they were pretty fresh before,'* returned 
George. 

'^ What do you mean ?" asked Grace, exceedingly 
amazed, *' do you mean they were really tipsy ?'* 

" To be sure I do," said Greorge, '* why you know it's 
only fdlowing up Mary Anne's plan of eating and drinking 
as much as one can — ^it was only ' kindness* to the Duffs, 
and the DaTises are very religious children indeed, so of 
course they were the kindest, that is, they got the tipsiest." 

" I am ashamed of you, George," said his cousin. 

" Well, now, I ask you all," said George, " were not 
the little DaTises the tipsiest of the party ?" 

" Oh, nobody else was tipsy, George," said Emily. 

" Well, and are not their papa and mamma very reli- 
gious people } — they never go to parties themselves.'* 

"Well, and no wonder," said Ellen, ''if all parties 
were like that one ; I am sure if they knew of their chil- 
dren's behaviour it would be enough to break their hearts." 

*' Mrs. Davis did know it," said Mary Anne, " for Miss 
Newmarsh thought it quite right to inform her." 

'^ And what did she say ?** asked Grace, anxiously. 

'* She said that one could not expect children to be as 
grave as judges, and that we could not put old heads on 
young shoulders." 

" But Emily — ^Ellen-^not George — for he only laughs," 
said Grace, '' do you mean they were really tipsy ?" 

" Yes, really,** said Emily, " there were three boys, and 
they got at a bottle of wine on a side table, and emptied it 
in no time : then their sister behaved ill too, and they 
stamped, and kicked, and thumped the table for cake and 
sweets ; and the boys fell to snatching at every thing, and 
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made gome of the rest as bad aa themselves, tdll the dishes 
were quite emptied, and almoEt all the glasses and plates 
broken to pieces ; and such a noise ! no wonder poor 
Ellen sat and cried, far it frightened all of us nrarljr out of 

" And did their mamma know all this ?" asked Grace. 

" Yes,'' said Marj Anne, " and a great deal more, for 
when Miss Newmarsh found she did not care, she told her 
every thing ; and the beginning of the evening the DaTisea 
objected to every thing ne proposed, and emptied the trays 
of negus and cake before the servants could get into the 
room : ihey upset a tray, and broke a great many of 
mamma's best tea service." 

" Bui did she know they were really tipay ?" pemtted 

" Yes, yes, yes !" replied George, " why you know it's 
very easy to get tipsy at a party ; you could get lipay to- 
nnoTTOW evening if you please I" 

Grace hardly knew whether to kugh or be shocked at 
the idea, and George continued, " Why, Grace, 1 thought 
you ex]>ected some of us to gel tipsy to-morrow." 

"II" eiclaimed Grace, " why ? " 

"Why!" said George, "because you burned the tipsy 
man just now in the characters, and would not let us fold 
him up with the others. 

" But how did that show I expected you lo be tipsy ?" 
Baked Grace. 

"Why, I supposed you thought the sight of a tipsy 
man, hopping about as he was, with a red nose and a pot 
in his hand, would hurt our feelings if we were any of us 

Grace laughed. 

" Well, then, what was the reason ? you seemed quite 
aerioua about it, and burned the poor man with a great 
deal of pleasure." 
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*' Yen" said 6race> " because I was much obliged to 
you all for letting me do so." 

" Then why did you burn him ?" asked George. 

" Because/' answered Grace^ '' I did not like to make a 
joke of what is so very wrong." 

" Ah, you*Te no sense of the ridiculous^" said Mary 
Anne^ decidedly. 

This sort of conversation went on with a good deal of 
amusement between whiles all the day, and the young 
ladies were all busily employed helping Emily one way or 
other. In the evening they were all for a time with the 
elder part of the family in the drawing-room. . Grace and 
Mary Anne^ who seldom had been alone together, were on 
a sofa. Mary Anne was talking of their home doings^ and 
describing her sisters, and what they did. Grace was 
amazed at their cleverness, especially Constance, who 
seemed quite k prodigy. She also was astonished to hear 
that Fanny wrote verses — such beautiful verses, Mary 
Anne said, that a gentleman they knew wanted to have 
them printed. 

''How very clever she must be!" exclaimed Grace, 
" can you remember any of her verses ?" 

" Yes," said Mary Anne, " I know one sonnet.'* 

" Oh, do say it, please !" cried Grace. 

Mary Anne said it was to a Bird, and repeated the fol- 
lowing sonnet : — 

Dear little Bird, I love you so, 

I*d rather be with thee, 
And to the farthest corners go 

Of utmost Araby. 

I*d rather go away with you 

And travel like a dove, 
And live with nought but sky in view, 

On solitude and love. 
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Yes, t would leave lay halla of sUI^ 
And live in boweis nith thee, 

And link with thee my desolate fale, 
In far-off Anb;. 



f^^^Sow very pretty !" exclaimed Grace, 
clever Fanny must be ! is it all h«r own ?" 
" Yes, all," replied Mary Anne. 
" It sounds very pretty !" again aaid Grace. 
'■■ Yes," teturned the other, " but the 

hear it again, and Mary 
Anne again repealed it. Grace again admired it, but re- 
marked on the word "desolate," and asked why Fanny 

" Oh, you know all poets are gloomy and desolate," said 
Mary Anne, " you could not be a poet without — it is not 
true, you know." 

" But I suppose Fanny meant redly that she liked a free 
happy life," said Grace, ''and that a bird's life must be a. 
vaj pleasant one, — and eo it must : you know how snifl 
they fly and how joyfully they sing. I often watch them 
and listen to them, and I always tliink they seem to have 
more real happiness than any other creaturea in the world. 
I always fancy they could fly away from any trouble, and 
that they never can have much — singing all day long as 
tliey do ; they seem like the Angels of Animals." 

*' Yes, that is just what Fanny meant," said Mary 

" Then she did mean it for herself 'f" asked Grace. 

" Then how could she be dewlate with all of you, and 
her papa and mamma and brothers ? is she unhappy ?" 
" Oh, no," replied Mary Anne, " why will you think so ?" 
" Because ahe says ' deiolate,' " returned Grace. 
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^' You cannot understand any thing about poetry if you 
talk in that way/* said Mary Anne^ decidedly^ '^ you seem 
to think it is all true; you know you must pretend to be 
wretched and miserable^ or else you can never be a poet** 

Here was a pause^ which Grace broke^ by sayings *' Do 
yoa know, it was very curious, but before you repeated 
those lines, and we talked of birds, I was thinking what a 
pretty sort of cage the ante-room could be made. If I was 
Emily I would fit it up for to-morrow, and bring in her 
beautiful paroquet, and I would call it ' the Fairy Bower.' " 

" How would you do it .^** asked Mary Anne. 

'' I would bring in, if I might, a good many of the plants 
from the conservatory,** answered Grace, '^ and get ever- 
greens from the garden, to hide the walls. Then I would 
get as many real flowers as I could to mix with them, and 
make flowers from paper to help them out " 

" Flowers from paper P" interrupted Mary Anne, " what 
are those?" 

" Have you never seen them } " said Grace, ^' they are cut 
out of coloured papers and tied up with wire, and they 
look very well indeed at a little distance, and by candle- 
light. Well, I would make festoons of roses all across the 
arch, to confine Madge in her cage, and prevent any body 
from teazing her, and the arch would look very pretty in- 
deed with drooping flowers all round it.*' And she rose 
to explain her idea more fully; 'Hhat is not all," con- 
tinued she, '' I would put lights behind in difierent parts, 
which would complete it. And Madge on her pole would 
look so well, and she is so pleased with light, and likes to 
be looked at ; then, I say, I would call it the Fairy Bower." 

" And then," said Mary Anne, *' if they got tired of her 
they could easily put her away into the conservatory, and 
the room would be a pretty one for ourselves." 

Grace remarked, they could not do that, because the 
door would be covered with lights, and they must not injure 
the plants ; and presently they spoke of something else. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



Be ion lo do ll. tlKmcti It Is but imsll. 

Gtarge Berierl. 

ne, Emily joined them and proposed some 
IS usual in the Library. Mrs. LcElie called to 
Grace as she wns leaving the room, and advised her pri- 
vately to go up stairs and finish her chain, as it was getting 
late and she did not wish her to ait up long. Grace there- 
fore excused herself from accompanying her young friends, 
and went u her mamma's room. Her chain was completed 
when her manima came op, and according to her advice, 
site went immediately to her own room. She found Emily 
in bed and asleep ; she woke up for a moment, and com- 
plained of Grace being so long, and told her she had some- 
tliing to talk to her about, but now she could not she was 
so sleepy. Grace was sorry to have disappointed her 
friend, but hoped it would do to-morrow morning ; and 
though she had a great many things she wished to tie 
awake thinking of, she tried to get ti) sleep as quickly as 
she could, that she might be up as soon as day-light, and 
finish the slide on which she had set her heart, so as not 
to take her away from her young friends, who might want 
her to assist them. Poor Grace! she got up before the 
sun rose, and was dressed, but still It was so dark, she was 
obliged lo practise, for tliere was not light enough for any 
thing else : however, at the first gleam of day she sat down 
lo her task, and to her joy got it finished just at breakfast 
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Why, Grace," said Mrs. Ward, as she entered, " you 
are kte to-day, I suppose you have heen resting for to- 
night ; Emily has heen up and at work this hour past.*' 

*^ Ah," said Emily, '^ I am up early for a wonder to-day, 
hat Grace is early every morning." 

'^ Well,'* said her mamma, ^* it's a pity Grace did not 
know you were husy, for she would have heen up this 
morning to help you." 

Poor Grace fdt very uncomfortahle ; she felt what she 
called her childish propensity coming on, and thought she 
should have cried; first, at what she felt was Emily's 
kindness, and second, at Mrs. Ward's manner, which was 
more severe than her words ; however she managed to keep 
down her tears, and only looked very much ashamed ; she 
could not have spoken if she had wished it ever so much, 
and her heart heat very fast, hut she knew nobody could 
see these things, and before long they went off. Still, how- 
ever, she felt very uncomfortable ; Grace had too keen a 
sense of injustice, and without constant watchfulness and 
self-controul, it would become her snare and her torment 
as she came into the world, and grew to be a woman. 
This was almost the first trial of the kind she had expe- 
rienced. Instead of the pleasure she had anticipated, she 
carried her chain to her mamma with a very heavy heart. 
Mrs. Leslie did not perceive Grace's dulness; she had 
observed what passed at breakfast, but did not take it 
seriously: many mammas would have been vexed, and 
would have comforted their little girl, and told her not to 
mind being misunderstood if she did rights but Mrs. Leslie 
was of a difierent character, — not considering Grace's dis- 
position was happy for her. 

" Well, Grace," said her mamma, cheerfully, " so you've 
reaQy finished your chain. I give you joy ; by the bye," 
said she, " I suppose you were hard at work at it instead 
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of helping Emily this morning. I wondered why you did 
iHt give up your praclice." 

" I did not knon Emily was up," laid Grsce, rather 
down cut. 

" Well," aaid her nminraa, smiling, " yon see you got 
a little hit. We muet p»y for our pleasures, Grace," she 
added, rather more gravely, " we seldom have a pleasure 
without pain of some kind." 

Mrs. Leslie now gave Grace the ring, and the chain looked 
very nice and complete. "Now, my dear ciiild," aaid 
the, " this is your pleasure at present, so you must enjoy 
it, inJ I hope George deserves it, for it is a pretty present, 
and has cost a good deal of kind labour." 

Grace's desire for tears was now quite dispeKed by her 
mamma's manner ; first, hy her smiling at what Grace 
thought Mrs. Ward's unkindness ; second, by her telling 
her that pleasure was seldom without pain, and she would 
have been quite ashamed that her mamma should have 
thought she had nearly been so silly ; she now, therefore, 
could receive her mamma's kind kiss with a stout and 
happy heart. 

" Now," thought she, " if mamma had kissed me, and 
spoken of Ihal at breakfast, when I first came into the 
room, I could not have helped bursting out crying, and I 
dare say I should have gone on till now." 

Grace only staid lo-day for their reading, since Mrs. 
Leslie said her young companions might wait her. Grace 
kept her chain very snug, and ran down to the Library. 
As she reached the pass^e she remembered she had to 
present it, and she did not know how ; however she found 
the Library door open and nobody there. Mrs. Word was 
alone in the dining-room ; poor Grace felt a little uncom- 
fortable at speaking to her. To-day was not the first lime 
Mrs. Ward had spoken what Grace thought " unkindly ;" 
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«u« day when Grace was laughing and playing with the 
IT«I. Mrs. Ward came in, and after loolung at tbem, she 
turned to leave, and said to a Isdy with her, of Grace, 
■' It's quite a treat to sec that child laugh, or look lilce 
ether children ;" thia, and some other things, made Grace 
believe that Mrs. Ward disliked her, and she fancied now 
■he spoke angry to her, when she told her that Emily and 
the rest were in the drawing-ruoni. When Grace entered, 
what was her sarprise 1 she found the four cousins in the 
ante-room, which nas hetag prepared just as she had sug- 
gested the evening before ! Grace stoiNl quite still, and 
tbey all laughed. 

" Ah," said Emily, " I thought you'd be surprised ; 1 
was so angry with you for not coming last night till I 
was asleep, and then I thought 1 would do It and surprise 
you ; but you are earlier than usual, and we Ihoaght it 
would be finished before you came down. Is It not pretty ? 
It is all Mary Anne's thought ; we are to have my paroquet 
here, and lights behind; was it not a good thought of 
Mary Anne's?" 

There was a little pause, and Mary Anne said, 

" You know I told you that Grace and I talked it ora 
together." 

Emiiy told Grace that directly Mary Anne suggested 
it, she asked her mamma, and got leave to remove certain 
plants and flowers into the ante-room, and chat Thomas 
had been helping them, but that there was a great deal to 
be done yet, and they had a great many difficulties. 

" Well now, Mary Anne," cried George, " for your 
lights, how are they to be placed i" 

Mary Anne suggested a plan, which George called very 
awbwoid, and EUcn reminded her tbey must not put in 
■ny tuik. Maty Anne said It could not be done without 
vas impoaaible. 
said Broily, "tow soon you give up things; 
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there are a hundred ways besides nails ; — yoa migbt tie tt 
lights behind the brsnchea of the trees, or 

" Or festoon them with strings from the rods and tb* ' 
bell-wires," said Grace, while Emily was hesitating. 

Emily said that was the best possible plan, and produced 
a fine ball of string she had sent tor the first thing in the 
mormng. But preaendy they were stopped for hghts,— 
should they be lamps or candles i* where could they gel 
them ? Grace asked if they had sockets, or what is called 
Mve-alls, iti the house. George remembered there were 
«nce many sneh used in London at an Uluminntion, and 
made interest with Nurse Hanson, who in a short time 
let him have twenty, which were joyfully received by the 
young company ; they also coaxed her to tell Thomas to 
bring up the steps, and herself to come and put candles 
into the sockets. In a very short time this part wbs com- 
pleted, and GETeral rows of lights were strung from the 
ceiling behind the plants ; so that when Ut it would have a 
very pretty effect. After this they appealed to Mary Anne 
for her fesroons of flowers, and how to make them of paper. 
She had no more resources than on the tights. Emity 
began cutting from coloured paper leases like a rose, and 
tied them up with cotton ; it looked something hke, but 
made them all laugh. 

" Is this what you mean," eaid she, showing i 
Mary Anne. 

" Oh, I never made one," said Mary Anne, "hut ihey 
look more like real than that." 

Emily said, " Oh, they must be real artificial flowers, 
which nobody can make; have you ever seen them, Grace?" 

Grace said she liad helped her cousins U> make a 
many, and they looked very well by candlelight. 

Emily now appealed to Grace for inatruetion, and foooj 
it required many little things; — diSfereni paper from f 
common wrt, wire, gum, green cotton, &c. Grace said 
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the paper was called flower paper, and made on purpose. 
Ellen gave news of a great deal of that thin coloured paper 
in a certain portfolio ; alie uieJ to hear it called Jlower 
paper, and she alwaya thought it was^our paper, like rice 
paper. They got pennisaion to use this ; the other mate- 
rials were got together, and all the young ladies set to work, 
while Campbell and George were changing and arranging 
the ante-room, and making improvements according to 
their fancy. Grace was called in to consull on some point, 
and presently she found a good opportunity of giving 
George the chain. In a rather hurried, and certainly not 
very graceful manner, elie pushed it towaida him, and said, 
" George, there's a chain for you." 

George looked exceedingly suipriaed, and poor Gnce 
thought he did not like it. 

" Do you mean this for me ?" said he, " have you rettllf 
bought this for me ?" 

" No," said Grace, " I did not buy it, I made it," 

" And did you make it far me ?" 

" Moat of it," said Grace, "but it was begun before I 
came Iiere ; you said you wanted a new one for lo-day, so 
I flniahed iL" 

" Well, really,'' said George, " I am very much obliged 
to you ; how well you have done it, it is just like a bought 
one," Then recovering hisi usual air, lie came forward and 
Raid, " I'll teli you what, Grace ia the best girl 1 ever 

" What's the matter, now," said Emily, while Mary 
Anne coloured like scarlet. Grace saw it, and fancied she 
knew tlie reason. George hid hie hands behind him, and 
asked them to guess what he had there. Grace wished to 
relieve Mary Anne's embatruBsmenl, bo ahe said, " Oh, it's 
only something 1 have been making George," and Geoi^e 
produced the chain with a great air. 

Did you really make this ?" said Emily, " it's a great 
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deal better done, and much prettier than any that the girls 
do at school ; it looks like a bought one ; how did you 
make the slide ^" 

" Ob, she miut have bought the elide," said Mary 
Anne, quite forgetilng her late panie, and obligation to 
Gtmce, " you might as well aak if she made the ring !" 

" Yes, what a banilsome ring I" said Emily, while all 
were examining it, " but did you buy the slide ?" 

" No, 1 made the slide ; it is not at all hard lo do it like 
dia^" aald Grace, " I could teach you in a minute, as 
numma taught me; you see it ia not well done when you 
look elose at it, but I was rather In a hurry this morning." 

" Well, then," said Emily, " I suppose that is the reason 
yoo have not praciised theae two raominga. You see, 
Hary Anne," adding she, turning to her eousin, "you 
were nol right about Grace this lime." 

Campbell meanwhile examined it very carefully, and aa 
he put it aside, said mournfully, " 1 have no watch." 

"Well, Campbell," said Grace, "I promise you that 
when you have a watch, I will, if 1 can, make you a chain 
for it." 

" Thank you, Grace," said Campbell, aa if he had 
actually got it, " for I know you will not foi^ it." 

" You know, I say if / can," said Grace. 

" Well," said George, " it ia mine, give it to me ; 1 am 
very proud of it ;" and he fastened his watch lo It, making 
Grace a very low bow ; he then tossed hia old chain to bis 
sister, saying, " there, Emily, take your nasty old thing." 

" Oh," said Grace, " it was not always nasty and old, 
and I dare say you were as pleased with it at first as you 
are witli mine now, and some day you will toss mine away 
in the same way." 

" No, no !" said George, " that I never shall ; why yoa 
know it's a great honour for you to make it for me ; be- 
cause yon are not my rister or even my coosin ; 1 should 
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MM eve failf M BMicli for one that Mary Aaoe ludc Be, 
h e c—t Ae'> mjeoadn ; bot tbac** no fskrafihu; tar 
dw"* not clever enoagh to make such » ihing w ;Mir*i, and 
■he's too fond of her money." 

Umij Aiiii«, whose conECience wm id ■)> trritBied sute, 
sod wboae temper therefore had been disturbed aereral 
tiiDe*, replied thirply to tliis afiroaL timrge latched, 
caHed bet his " pretty eouun in a pet," and gave her hit 
ttsoal tap under the chin. Seeing dn was still oStnded, be 
called 10 Campbell to take their walk, and left the room. 

"HowdiaagreeableGeof^is, I'm sure I wish he'd not J" 
«atd Mary Anne, " he's always teazing etery body." 

" No, tiot erery body," said Emily, " only you." 

" VFdl, then, I wish he'd not," repeated Maiy Anoe. 

" If you don't like it," said Grace, " why do you let him f" 

" Let hitn !" Bald Mary Anne, " how can I bdp it — he 
will — though I'm always telling him I can't bear it.** 

" Ob," said Grace, " I'm sure you ooukl prevent him if 
you choee." 

" ^VTiy, how can I help it ?" 

" Ob, I don't know how exactly," said Grace, " bat 
you can iJioto yoo don'l Uke it, and no boys are rude then." 

" Bnt Geot^c is Dot nide,'' laid Mary Anne. 

" Why, Mary Anne, how you change," said EUeD, '*just 
D9W you complained of him." 

" Yes, but not because he was rade— he ia eo tiraaome, 
I don'l like iu" 

" Well," pursued EUea, " and Grace was saying jou 
could prevmt it if you wished, and so yon can." 

" I cannot," said Mary Anne, " it's all very wdl tia 
Grace to talk, she thinks because he do'n'c leaie her so, 
that I mold prevent it, but she do'n'i remember that I'm 
and he is not bo fond of her as he is of me." 
Then," persisted EUen, " you thbk people ai 
vid tiresome nhm they are fond of you." 
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" Oh, nonsense," cried Emily, " bow can you go on, 
Ellen, don't you know that Mary Anne likes George to 
teaze her in that way, tnd would be very much vexed if 
be was to leave o£F — I think you're all stupid. Now, Mary 
Anne, don't say another word, for it's all stuff and non- 
sense, and we had better lalk of something else.'' 

She then began consulting with Grace about the first 
wreath of flowers and evergreens, which was completed, 
and they retired into the ante-room, to liang it up and 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



ust now pass to the dining-room, where tlie two 
IS were sealed at work, Emily had juat run in to 
ask leave about the flower paper and other things ; when 
she left, Mrs. Ward said, " I'm sure 1 wotdd not have 
to do all that Emily has for something I she has fifty chil- 
dren to amuse to-night, and without daneing and cards. 
I quite dread it, for they get so unruly sometimes ; but 
George and £mily have such spirit, they seem able to do 
any thing. Is your little girl clever at such times, Mrs. 
Leslie?" 

" Yes, pretty well," said Mrs. Leslie, " she's yery handy, 
and exceedingly thoughtful beforehand ; hut you know 
die has not bad the practice of your children ; only 
and then a party at her courins'. They always beg 
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pny £or her to oome and hdp ihtem, m I nppow die 
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She MenM m> wtxj quiet tfaat I eumot fimej her being 
▼cry find of wath tfaii^iy" remuked Mrs. Wnd. 

'^ She's DOC quite ao quiet as ahe loolu kere,** and Mis. 
Lealiey andliiigy *' joa know joaahrajsaee her bcfiveeom- 
psny.- 

''Wdl, I waa anrpriaed to aee her one dsj in the 
Lifafsiy^ asid Mrs. Wsrd, '' bat ahe is too grs^ lor m 
duld, thoogb Emily tdla me she is fond of inn and werj 
derer ; and Emily, though anch a girl, ia a good judge 
generany.** Thia conTcisation waa disturbed by the door 
opening, and Mrs. Newton Grey being announced, mndi 
to the surprise of Mrs. Ward, for it waa early, and ahe 
expected her and her boy in the evening. Mrs. Newton 
Grey looked agitated and wearied, aa if she had passed a 
aleepleas nig^t, which waa very true. Mra. Ward fdt 
alarmed, and exclaimed, ''AVliat*s the matter? — I hope 
nothing is the matter — is Newton with you ? has he gone 
to the children ?** 

By this time Mrs. Newton Grey had recovered herself, 
and she said, smiling faintly, '' Oh, nothing particular is 
the matter ; but 1 think we are not coming to-night, so I 
thought I would call and explain." " But," said she, " 1 
think the best way would be, for you to read this letter I 
had yesterday from Miss Newmarsh'* — '' a very kind and 
candid letter, indeed," added Mrs. Newton Grey, '' and 
Mrs. Leslie, I shall ask you to be so kind as to read it too, 
as I am about to ask your assistance in a rather painful 
business. Mrs. Ward took the letter and b^an to read. 
It was as follows : 

My dear Madam, 

Though I have not the pleasure of much per- 
sonal acquaintance with you, yet, from the character you 
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^aj ind CbriMiMi bitfafldiMB agtid pnmpt me to mch ■ 
TameoCaakn, lwiIIn«kei>o&itlieripolag]r,but praceed 
U (be nlgcct of 1117 letts. 1 matt Kali, hovenr, tn«- 
poi en Tonr puience, u a little pivrioos explanation it 
iiiiiHiMj It is ilwajs m]' coitoai to requite m; pupU 
ercty night befrac going to bed, to write an acotani of the 
erentt, or ntber the fe^ngs, of the dajr ; with a riew of 
leading ihem to amend what ha» been contrarj to the lift 
of a Cbristiin. This diary is riiowo to tne and to thdr 
mamma every Saturday, and furnishes A subject for iin- 
praTemait for the Sunday following. By this means I 
haT« become acquainted with some part of the bchRviour 
of yotir son, on that nnfortunate night of the party al 
Fulham, and I feet bound lo acquaint you with it. If you 
are already aware of it, 1 shall have discharged my con- 
science without inflicting a new wound upon you ; if not, 
1 am mre you will agree that ii is a mistake of kind but 
1 friends to keep yon in iguorance of such a dr- 
Constance, who has the moat aetuitJve con- 
sdence of all my dear pupils, thua alludes to the incident 
in her diuy : — " After I left the parly I could think of 
nothing but Newton Grey's sin. I sat up long, and prayed 
that he might be brought to a sense of it. I felt thankful 
thai 1 was not afraid to rebuke him before so many. — I 
hope I was not proud of it. 1 beUeve I should not have 
done so for bis bid language alone ; but I felt itreiigthened 
when he acoBfed at religion, and called ui and others 
' saintB, &c.' " Fanny does not notice the inddent, and 
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" dear <?« • 



Cbariotte aeems lo feel DOtbing but diitress at " dear Ct 
fi^ht with N. G-," and says " the diitiirbance quite spoilt 
the pleuure of the evening." Mtry Anne is Btill at Ful- 
ham. Now, m)' dear Madam, 1 am sure you will acquiesce 
in the proiniety of Doticing any thing so deserving of 
rebuke a« thii io the conduct of your son. That he should 
have acquired habits of bad language ii sufficiently to be 
lamented, but it can indeed be nothing but the evil of an 
unrenewed nature that can lead him to scotF at the 
Saviour, at reflected in the persons of the little ones of hia 
fiock. 

As I believe you agree pretty much with me on the sub- 
ject of puniEfament, I feel the less scruple in speaking 
openly, since 1 subject your poor boy to no pain, and do 
not run the ri^ of his being ruined and hardened by 
severe treatment. But I am confident, dear Madam, that 
you wilt consider the trait of character thus brought to 
Ught worthy of your mcwt Bcrious aitcntioD and anxiotis 
watchfulness. With my most sincere prayers for your 
comfort in the future well-doing of your dear boy, allow 
me to subscribe myself, 

Dear Madam, 

Your's respectfully and faithfully, 
M. A. Newmahsb. 
Jathb, FTinln-Un. 

While Mrs. Ward read this letter, the other two ladies 
carried on a discourse somewhat apart. Mis. Newton 
Grey shortly explained the charge against Newton : she 
said at the first moment she was very miserable, and wis 
about lo speak to him directly, but on eondderation she 
thought A\e would come first to Pulham, and ascertain tfae 
Iruih of the story ; for her boy was of a very lively dispo- 
}n, and the little Dufis did not at all understand such 
Thea, ai to Constance, she did not think she knew 
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what bad language viae ; that she was so particular in 
BMry thing, and that if Newton called any body " a double 
X flat," or " a rapscallion of a donkey," or any other of 
his queer eKpteasiona, she would think it the same as the 
worst language. Sbe said she was mosl distressed about 
Newton allowing himself to speak slightingly of religious 
people, and was shocked to think of hia using the word 
" Eainl" as a tern of reproach. At the same time, she 
said she should like to ascertain the circumstances of his 
doing m ; — "and now, my dear Mrs. Leshe," she added, 
■■ it is here I wish to ask your assistance. Before I speak 
to Newton, I wish to be sure of all that passed, und 1 
thought perhaps your Utile girl might have (old you all 
■bout it." 

Mrs. Leslie assured her that Grace had scarcely alluded 
to the circumstances she had just nienlioncd, and had not 
given her the least idea of what took place. 

" And do you not ihint," saiil Mrs. Newton Grey, 
" that is a sure proof that nothing so bad went on f a nice 
well-behaved httle girl like your's, never away from you, 
would, of course, be sure to mention such a thing to you, 
do you not think so ?'' 

" Not sure, I ihiuk," answered Mrs. Leslie, remember- 
ing Grace's disgust. 

" Wt\i, but I do wish you would be so kind," said 
Mrs. Newton Grey, " as to question your little girl about 
it, for I could trust to her, but I could not trust to the 
other children ; the Dufls are brought up very strictly, and 
cannot understand Newton's high spirits ; and then, poor 
dear boy ! he was so unfortunate once as to offend the 
Wards, and they have never forgotten it ; so, you see, 1 
can look to no one but your little girl for a correct report." 

By litis lime Kirs. Ward had finished the letter, and 
handed it to Mrs. Leslie. 

"What do you think of it?" asked Mrs. Newton Grey. 
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' Why, ;oa know," omrcnd Mia. Ward, ' 
pumU woaid think nothing *t all of it, bat though 1 a 
Dot 10 p«rticular m otben, I do ium like mj boji to use 
had liDgiuge, it b ■ diigrMcfal ifaocking haUt, and if he 
WM mj bojr, I would bare him corrected — fledged — 1 
lUppMe they dwajs flog hays, dont ihej, when tfaej do 
wrong?" 

" Oh," said poor Mrs. Newton Grej, dreadfoll]' shocked, 
" Newton has never been logged — that would never do — 
1 never thought of such a thing for a moment ; and bp- 
•idea, 1 think the had language may be quite exaggerated- 
Newton has no habit of that tort — il ii the other charge 
that I think mo« of." 

" ^Vbat is that ?" asked Mn. Wnd. 

" Why, laughing at the Dufi, and calling ihem 

"Do you really mean so?" laiil Mts. Ward, "I 

scarcely obEerrrd it. Why, you know, all boys at school, 
and grown people too, do that ; and as for Constance, she's 
such a provoking little puss, that 1 don't wonder at a boy 
being irritated by her tiresome ways. I of^n wonder 
George pu» up with her, but he is so good-humoured, he 
laughs it off." 

" Well, / thought Constance very likely might have 
teazed poor Newton ; he's of an open frank disposition, 
and cannot controul himself always aa he ought," replied 
Mts. Newton Grey, " and though I mean to talk very ae- 
riouflly to hira, I do confess I think Miss Newmarsh rather 
hard upon him ; she does not say a word about the furious 
attack of Campbell upon him. I can assure you I was 
quite alarmed at the blow ; there was a place as large as 
the palm of my hand, and frightfully black. You know, 
poor fellow, he is all alone, and has do brothers and sisters. 
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" I tm BUre I have alwayB wondered you did not send 
him (o school," said Mn. Ward. 

" Oh, 1 have such a horror of schools, 1 could not have 
answered it lo niyaelf," replied Mrs. Newlon Grey. 

"Well, I could nut ha»e undertaken such a charge at 
home," remarked Mrs. Ward, "with no gentleman, too, 
to superintend." 

" I have seen so much of schools, 1 know what they are 
too well," said Mrs. Newton Grey ; " two brothers of roy 
husband's, and one of my own, and some cousins of mine, 
were all ruined by being sent to public schools, and 1 saw 
such specimens of school-boys in my childish days, that 
when I grew up I resolved no boy of mine should ever be 
thrown into such a world of wickedness." — Seeing that 
Mrs. Leshe had finished the letter, Mrs. Newton Grey 
went on to ask her what she would have done if Grace bad 
been a boy ; so careful as you are, you would never have 
sent a boy to school, would you.'" 

" Indeed," replied Mrs. Leslie, " it is a serious charge, 
and I have often felt thankful my little Grace was a girl ; 
it is a great trial and a risk, but I think I should have sent 
a boy to school." 

" Do you really think so ?" said the other lady. 

" 1 have not the mind or the energy of many mothers," 
returned Mrs. Leslie, "and I never could have undertaken 
the responsibility of a boy's education at home, I think." 

" But, you know, I never pretend to interfere," said 
Mrs. Newton Grey, "and I do not, hkc you, consider 
school a risk, but certain ruin." 

" I cannot quite feel that," said Mrs. Leslie, " I had 
four brothers all at school, and they all turned out well ; 
and as a girl, 1 used to see a good deal of their companioni, 
and cannot find the faults you do." 

"Well," said Mrs, Newton Grey, " I wish I had your 
experience. But," added she, reverting to her first subject. 
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"what do you gay to Miss Newinar^'s letter? what 
would you advise me lo do. Mm. Leslie f what wmild $»" |' 
do? now, will you be so good as to put yourself !□ ray 
place and tell me? — remember, Newton is not s schoolboy." 

" Indeed," said Mrs. Leslie, " it is so imponible to 
judge for another person, and really I do not understand 
bojB." 

" Oh, but you could Iry to think," said Mrs. Newton 
Grey, beseechingly, " for 1 really am quite at a loss." 

" You have a tutor for your boy, liave you not ?" adced 
Mrs. Leslie. 

" Yes, certainly — not in the hotise — Mr. Taylor, the ' 
clergyman of our chapel," replied Mrs. Newton Grey. ^ 

" Well, I think I should talk to Newton myself fir»t, 
and see what sort of a frame he was in, and then hand hiia ' 
over to his tutor, begging him to judge, and inflict as se* 
vere a punishment as he thougbt necessary : it should not 
be passed over and forgotten in a moment, eepedally if 
Newton hat got into such a shocking habit." . 

" Then you would believe it all at once, and make no 
enquiries?" asked Mrs. Newton Grey. 

" 1 think I ahould, but I say 1 should question Newton ; ' 
of course you can trust to him, even against himself." 

" Oh, most entirely," said llie other lady, " he haa the 
aimplest frankest heart in the worhl ; he told me he was 
wrong in tlie matter and very proroking the other day, 
quite of hia own accord." 

" But did he tell you of his bad language ?" a^ed Uia- 
Ward. 

" No, he did not ; but you know a boy in a passion does 
not know what he says, and if he did remember it, 1 cotild I 
not expect he would tell me without being questioucdl — j 
Well, Mrs. Leslie, 1 will atude by your advic 
greatly obliged lo you ; 1 should not have do 
myself, but I am quite ntialied ; I will talk to Newton, 
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irding to what passes, 1 will refer him over to his 
tutor, though hitherlo Mr. Taylor has had nothing to do 
with any thing that passes out of lecture time." 

Mrs. Leslie entreated Mra. Newton Grey not to follow 
her counsel — it was quite forced from her. 

The other lady said she saw her unwilliiigoess to bring 
her little gir) forward in the matwr, and she had no other 
means of judging. 

Mrs. Leslie did not ofTer to sacrifice her little Grace, 
and so it ended. Mrs. Newton Grey took her leave ; after 
which Mrs. Ward exclaimed with some im|alience of her 
mismanageraent of her son, " Why is he more precious 
than other boys, and why not send him to school ? lie is 
the plague and the peat of every body ! my children will 
shout for joy when they hear he is not coming to-night." 

" He is a nice looking hoy, and not at all ehy or spoiled, 
seemingly," retnarked Mrs. Leslie. 

" Oh ! do you think so ? I can't bear the boy," said the 
other lady ; " he has line dark eyes, and a bright com- 
plexion, and handsome black hair, certainly," continued 
she, " but then you don't know him as 1 do; he's the 
meanest wretch in the whole world, and thinks nothing at 
all of B lie ; I waa quite angry with myself afterwards for 
taking his part against even that disagreeable Utde puss 
Constance. And really," added she, very much provoked, 
" I could hardly contain myseif when you and she were 
comparing notes about your brothers — her brothers and 
your's ! it is really too absurd. Her brothers and her 
husband'a were the veriest raSa in the schools they went 
to ; and as to one of the cousins she alluded to, he went to 
the same school as your brothers. I dare say tbey would 
scarcely s]>eak to such a fellow, though tbey would kuow 
his UBjne well enough ; do you ever remember hearing 
them mention the name of Walter Johnson '{" 

" Walter Johnson — to be sure," said bin, Leslie, " I 
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know the name better than my own ; poor boy ! he used 
to be my model for every thing shocking snd wicked ; I 
have often wondered if it was mere school-boy talk, 
though ray brothers never gossippett much, and 1 was 
their eldest sister, and they could trust to me." 

" He was a shocking fellow, and turned out worse. — 
Well, this cousin and her brother used to bring home from 
different schools a set just like themselves ; and then she 
judges all schools and all school-boys by these disgraceful 
fellows, that no decent boy would associate with ; you 
kl)Ow, I'm not over particular; I don't want George to be 
too precise, he'll never get on in the world if he is, but it's 
quite as bad to be intimate with the very bad set, as ihe 
very strict ones (the " saints," as they call them.) 1 have 
no patience with people judging of schools in this way, 
and all the time their own hoys, just like Newton, are 
worse than the worst set in a school ; and do you know, 
this Newton picks up the worst boys he fails in with every 
where, and they visit him, and he them. He is a clever 
fellow, and keeps on decent terms before his mamma ; 
and, as you say, his manner can look very well. She has 
had such a fear of his being a milksop, that she let him 
out into all companies very eitrly, and slie hag taken him 
to watering places, and encouraged him to make all the 
connexions he can, in order to make bim manly. But 1 
have always observed he chooses the worst companions he 
can get hold of; indeed no respectable boy will reroaia 
long his friend." 

Juat at this point Miss Newmarsb entered. The young 
folks had joined their cousins. She said she met Mrs. 
Newton Grey in the hall, and they had had a talk about 
Newton's sad aiFair. " I have been doing all 1 could to 
persuade dear Mrs. Newton Grey U> send her boy to Dr. 
Barker," added Miss Newmarsb, " it would be the making 
of him, and the only thing to be done." 
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" Poor Mrs. Newton Grey," said Mrs. Ward, laughing, 
" every body ie advising her ! and I am sure 1 would beg 
her by no means to send bim there, for flogging is the 
only thing for that boy, you may depend upon it, and lie 
ought to be flogged every day within an inch of his life 1" 

" Oh, Mrs. ^Vard," cried Miss Newraarsh, quite 
shoclied, " who could suppose you were a mother !' 

" Perhaps," said Mrs. Ward, " if you had been a 
mother, and plagued as 1 have been by unruly boys, you 
woidd tliinlt with less horror of flogging. If boys are good 
without, I don't want them flogged ; but every body 
knows what a good-for-nothing fellow that Newton is. 
Now, there's Reginald Freemantle, I don't believe he was 
ever flogged once the whole time he was at school. You 
know he has always been a regularly good boy, though 
lively, and is a pride and an honour to his family and 

Miss Newmarsh sighed, and said, " Flo^ng will not 
change the heart." 

" But, you know, the old proverb says, ' Spare the rod 
and spoil the child,' and the Bible says something of the 
same kind, somewhere," answered Mrs. Ward, quickly. 

" You mean, ' a rod for a fool's back,' I suppose," said 
Miss Newmarsh, ■' but I conacler that figurative, and it is 
under rtie old dispensation, — ' Train up a child in the way 
he should go' is more agreeable to the spirit of the Gospel." 

" Oh, 1 can't fight you with texts," said Jlrs. Ward, 
" 1 know you are a walking Concordance." — And here the 
urned upon other matters. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



Words followed words, from question answer flowed, 
And talk of various kind deceived the road. 

FameU. 

We will now visit our young friends in the back drawing- 
room, towards the afternoon. The Duffs, and Isabella 
and James Ward, had arrived according to the previous 
arrangement. The boys were gone out skating, and the 
young ladies were all more or less busy in completing 
the decoration of the ante-room, which began to look so 
pretty as to interest them exceedingly. The Wards ar- 
rived; first, and were surprised and charmed. Isabella 
said it was very like a boudoir at Lord Palstone*s at a 
party one night when she was there. 

Emily said she was glad she liked it, and told her it was 
Mary Anne*s idea. 

" Well, Miss Duff," said Isabella, " I give you infinite 
credit. It is really designed with surprising taste," added 
the young lady, receding, and taking up her glass ; *' the 
effect is most pleasing, but I suppose you have a Clhinese 
lamp for the centre." 

The rest of the plan was explained to her, and she ex- 
postulated with Mary Anne on the Chinese lamp. Mary 
Anne entered into the new plan at once ; said it was much 
prettier, and proposed to take down the sockets. 

" Oh, pray do," cried Isabella, " and I will send the 
coachman to Dodd and Robson's, for one of their splendid 
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Chinese lamps. Theie's plenty of time to aend to Lon- 
don," added she, looking at her watch. 

" It shall not be done," said Emily, decidedly, " George 
has put up [he lights, and he will be very angrj with us if 
we touch tliem." 

" What do I eare for George ?" said Mary Anne, " he 

" No, but he has helped us," returned Emily, " and we 
must not change the plan without conEulting him. And 
I'll tell you what," continued she, turning to Isabella, "if 
you interfere with his arrangements, George will find some 
way of rerengiug himaelf this evening." 

This repreeeniation bad the effect of arresting Isabella 
in her progress towards the bell. " IVell," said she, turn- 
ing, and again taking up her glasr, " on a second view, I 
see it ia loo small for those lamps, Lady Palstone's bou- 
doir was three or four times ae large." She then suggested 
other improvements, which Emily oppostxl, and Mary 
Anne approved of. 

•' It is very strange, Emily," said Isabella, " that you 
will not adopt ideas that Miss Duff approves of, when slie 
is die original designer of the whole : she must know best 
what will do justice to her own idea." 

■' But this is not her first idea ; I have adopted that, 
and we all liked it, but we don't want coloured lamps and 
transparencies, it would not da here ; and besides, we have 
no time to gel them." 

" Oh, I would manage all thai," said Isabella, and again 
she appealeil to Mary Anne, and got her approval of the 
coloured lamps and farther changes. Then she urged 
Maiy Anne's authority : she said her idea was most taste- 
ful, and it ought to be fully carried out. 

" We all likeil the idea, but I must say Mary Anne 
has not been so clever in helping in the eKecution," said 
Emily ; " Grace Leslie has been at the bead of all that. 
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Grace has suggested erery plan.** ''I am sare^ Mary 
Anne^" added she, laugfaingy " you have been so stupid 
in this part^ and Grace so derer^ that I should think the 
idea was bet's rather than your's." 

This was neither the firsts nor will it be the last time 
that the old proverb> " there's many a true word spoken in 
jest,** is fulfilled ; and it made two individuals very un- 
comfortable ; indeed it is doubtful which fdt the most so, 
the innocent or the guilty. Grace had associated her feel- 
ings on the subject all through the morning with the idea 
of guilt, and her whole thoughts were bent on warding off 
a discovery of the truth. 8he almost fancied she had said 
to Mary Anne, " Don*t be afraid, I will take care nobody 
finds it out ;" and she watched Mary Anne anxiously, lest 
she should betray her secret. This threw poor Grace into 
a most uneasy state of conscience, and we are not sure if 
an exposure had taken place whether Grace would not 
have experienced the sensations of shame at a detected 
fraud. She saw that Mary Anne coloured furiously at 
Emily's remark, and was rejoiced that a diversion was 
made by the entrance of the Du£&. They burst in with 
joyful news—*' Do you know," said they, *' Newton Grey 
is not coming to-night !" 

" You don't mean so !" said Emily, " how do you 
know ?" 

" Why," said Charlotte, " we met Mrs. Newton Grey, 
and she told^is." 

''He's afraid of another of Campbell's blows," said 
Emily, " and I am sure, if so, we are very much obliged 
to Campbell." 

Isabella was here perceived and properly greeted. With 
Fanny she was especially affectionate, and turned her by 
the hand she still held, towards the ante-room, claiming 
her approbation. Fanny was in raptures, and it even met 
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with CaDBtaQce's approbation ; she said it was so simple 
anii lovely. 

" Yes," said Fanny, softly, lo Isabella, "it is just like 
the talk we had in that dear room ; I wanted something to 
distinguish it, though I shoukl nerer forget it without ;" 
and she pressed the pretty be-ringed hand, still held in 

" Vou darling mignanae J" whispered her friend. 

" 1 am glad you like our bower, CDnstance," said 
Emily, " 1 was afraid you might not." 

" Not ! — why ,'" said Constance. 

" Oh, 1 thought you would think it silly." 

" Silly ! how little you understand me," returned the 
.Other, " silly to make a graceful use of the beauties of 

" Ves, but then, you know, some of these flowers are 
paper, not real, and I thought you would call that waste 
of time and unprofi table." 

" I did not know they were not real," said Constance ; 
" certainly it is an unprofitable use of money — why, it 
must have cost several pounds." 

"Several pence," said Emily, "and somehoiu^; we 
have three or four dozen sheets of paper, and some yards 
of ribbon- wire." 

" Did you make them yourselves?" cried ail at once. 

"Yes, did you not understand that?" said Emily; 
" look, here is our table and materials ; we have not 
finished yet, and we want all of you to come and help us." 

They said they were willing — only some thought it too 

" Oh, no," said Emily, " George, and Campbell, and 
Mary Anne, have been cutting out for us three, and you 
con do the same if you like ; we shall not make up faster 
cut out, for Grace has to leave off to give patterns 
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of difierenl fiowers ; ihe understands it better than Mary 
Anne, though it's all Mary Anne's plan." 

" Mary Anne's plan !" cried the sisters, " did you, Mary 
Anne, really invent this ?" 

Mary Anne was not only covered with confusion, but 
totally at a loss for an answer. What she would have satd 
if Grace had not been present cannot he told — that is, 
whether she was prepared to assert a downright falsehood ; 
but the more forbearing Grace was, the less she understooil 
her ; she could not believe she meant to keep the secret, 
and she might only be waiting to expose her more fully. 
<!)nce or twice she thought Grace really forgot that the idea 
was her own, or that she did not care about it ; but now 
that it got so much admired, she thought Grace would 
claim it, and perhaps contradict her ; she stooped down to 
hide her face, and picked up her sCLssors, which she had 
dropped ; she wished it had been a needle, that she could 
have called the rest to help — to such shifts are the deceit- 
ful exposed, ^ut before an answer was absolutely neces- 
sary, Grace had relieved her from her embarraaament. 
Grace felt more uneasy every moment at Mary Anne's 
falsehood — perhaps tlie admiration all the strangers had 
expressed might increase her sense of it. She thought 
Mary Anne must feel the same, and would be glad of any 
opportunity of disclaiming the idea. — But bow could she 
do so now, publicly ? If there was a chance of speaking to 
her alone, Grace tboughtsomething might be done; mean~ 
while she would shield her aa well as she could. — At this 
point slie said, " Invent I no, Mary Anne did not invent 
them ; I have oflen made them, but I did not invent 
them." — Now, thought slie, surely Mary Anne will take 
this opportunity of saying something like the truth. 

Poor Grace ! she did not calculate on what her quixotic 
generosity might bring upon her. 
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But dill niary Atine plan omamentitig the ante-room 
in thii way ?" Eaid Constance. 

^Vhat could GracL> answer > stie could not snj what was 
absolutely not true to serve any one ; and to eay what waa 
true seemed equally impossible. She stared in Constance's 
face without saying a word, while Bhe sooghl for Kome- 
thing she dared to aay, and the words, " Emily told me 
so," came to her lips almost mechanically ; while Mary 
Anne forgot her fright and her obligation to Gritce in satis- 
faction Bt it having passed off so well. 

Constance and the other BisCers turned to express surprise 
and admiration at Mary Anne's great taste, and asked her 
where she had seen, and learned to make these flowers. 

She said she had never made them before, but she had 
heard of them. Emily here called to them all, and told 
them that herself and Ellen had placed all their seats 
and planned their tasks, and they must come and set hard 
to work. Isabella took the seat nearest the fire, and made 
a change in the arrangements. Fanny sat next her, and 
they declared they would only work at the same flower. 
Emily objected, because Grace must then cut out two pat- 
terns of every flower ; but Grace said she could easily ar- 
range it, if they would be so kind as to undertake all the 
roses of different colours. — " You know we can never have 
too many roses ; and 1 dare say," she added, with a 
good-natured smile, "you and Fanny had rather weave a 
wreath of rosea together than any thing else." 

" Oh, delightful 1" exclaimed Fanny, " dear, dear 
rosea ! don't you love them f" 

Grace actually kept these two at work by her lively skill, 
in spite of the interruption of their loving ways, and 
somewhat indolent habits. She began making up raosa 
rose-buds, and as she finished them, placed them in order 
before the two leaf cutters, so that they really seeme<l to 
imagine it was all their own doing ; then she got them to 
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have patience^ and let her h^n upon roses ; and at last to 
help her to wreath them into a festoon with evergreens, 
and hang them up. They bent over it "with delight, and 
talked of it as the work of their own hands. — The trio were 
equally satisfied. Meanwhile the following conversation 
went on, interrupted with occasional breaks of enquiries of 
the experienced, and calls for assistance at diffbrent points 
of the occupation. Constance was particularly eager in 
assisting, and insisted on making up the flowers, saying, 
any body could cut the leaves ; and some one of the three 
were constantly teaching her the secrets of the art. She 
was not so neat handed as either of Grace's morning 
pupils, Emily or Ellen, but did pretty well. Emily re- 
marked again, she was glad that Constance took so much 
to the art — she expected she would refuse to assist, as she 
always had done before. 

*' Why," returned her cousin, " you never before had 
any employment so rational and useful — ^how little you 
know of me ! I love sweet flowers, and admire even their 
lovely shadows — these are their shadows !" 

" Rational it may be," replied Emily, " but I cannot see 
how it is useful in your sense." 

^' I do not usually make use of words without meaning," 
answered Constanc&-^'^ I mean useful. Do you think I am 
taking such pains to learn, merely for that pretty toy-room, 
which will fade to-morrow ? — No, I hope I have rather 
more consistency than that !" 

" What are you driving at ?** asked Emily, coolly. 

" Why, I am quite amazed at Mary Anne," answered 
Constance, ** for not mentioning this art before. Mary 
Anne^ how could you forget it for Bodstock last month .^" 

" I did not know it then," said Mary Anne. 

" When did you hear of it ?" 

" Only since I have been here," said Mary Anne. 

^'Oh, Mary Anne," cried Ellen, "just look ! you have 



falowD away my whole heap of leaves I had just arrsDged 
for my beautiful striped carnations." 

" Oh, I beg your pardon," cried Mary Anne, " it was 
this sheet of paper ; let me help jou to pick ihem up, and 
arrange tbem again for you." 

" Well," Baid Ellen, " I can't scold jou, you are so kind 
and good-natured." 

Perhaps Mary Anne was quite as much obliged to the 
opportune waft of air, as Ellen was for Mary Anne's good- 

"But, Constance," said Emily, "yon were going to 

le the great usefulness of this new art." 
" Why," said Constance, " I consider it quite a dis- 
covery for misEianary purposes." 

" For missionary purposes !" exclaimed Isabella, "what 

" Don't you know the meaning of missionary pur- 
poses f" askeil Constance, with something of a tone of 
superiority. 

" No, not in the least, I protest," said Isabella ; " mis- 
sionaries, I know, are sent abroad to convert tlie heathen ; 
1 know Mrs. Jenkinson has a box for our forfeits, with 
blackamares and texts upon it, but I can't think what arti- 
ficial flowers can have to do with converting the heathen," 
" Is it possible !" exclaimed Constance, " I thought 
Mrs. Jenkinson was very religious ; does she never make 
you work for mlEsionary purposes ?" 

" No, never," replied Isabella, " I protest 1 am quite in 
the dark." 

" In the dark, indeed !" exclaimed Constance, " and 
cannot you guess?" 

" No," replied the young lady, — "except," she added, 
more doublingly than in jest, " you send them over roses 
to crown the new made converts with." 
Emily, who had eome time been very much tickled at 
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the minner of the parties, now bunt into a scarcely re- 
strained hragh, which was less visiUy echoed by one or 
two of the others. Miss M^ard had not the tact to jmn it, 
and it mig^t haTe become m serious affidr— '' How can 
yoQ be so absurd l" cried Emily, half sUfled. 

<' ^Vho*8 absurd ?" asked Isabella. 

** \^l)y> all of you,** answered her cousin, sdll laughing, 
*^ you've no idea how absurd youNre been the last quarter 
of anhour.** 

*' I am really quite ashamed of you, Emily," said Con- 
stance, who bad kept her countenance immoreable during 
the whole scene ; <* what can you find to laug^ at in our 
discourse?** 

'M am not lai^;hing at die missionaries,'' said Emily, 
** ^I know you think I am — ^bnt at your words and faces, 
and I jabella's idea of crowning them with flowers !— oh, 
dear !** cried she, stifled with laughter, and holding up a 
festoon, << just think of sending this wreath all the way to 
India to put on the head of a poor Uack !" 

** Forshame, Emily !" cried Constance, with the most 
unmoTcd countenance, while all the rest, eren Isabella and 
Fanny, were infected by Emily's hearty merriment. 

Presently Emily added, as she recorered, '* Well, Vm 
sure I don't wonder at Isabdla, " who could ever guess 
what paper roses had to do with preadiing to the heathen ?** 

She got through this pretty composedly, but was con- 
stantly bursting into lit^ re p ressed laughs as they went on 
talking. 

" Really," said Constance, " I see nothing so ridiculous 
in sending orer presents to the new couTerts ; if you dis- 
covered brothers and sisters in a distant land, would you 
not like to show your aflection for them ?" 

" Yes,** replied Emily, " but think of these paper roses ! 
and their black faces!— oh, dear! Constance, how can 
you be so silly !** 
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re Emily laughed i!ie graver Constance became, 
and she now said with earnestness, " Well, I ileclwe I 
had rather work for those dear negroes thD.n for all tlie fine 
ladiea and gentlemen in the land !" 

" Oil, yes," cried Fanny, itho had followed Isabella's 
Jead, and was now grave, " the dear, dear n^oes ! do you 
not love them ?" 

"Love them!" cried Miss Ward, "what, love their 
horrid black faces ! who do you mean, mif-nonne ?" 

" I mead," Kaid Fanny, " thai I love them bo much I 
should Uke to go and preach to them ; 1 had rather do 
that, than even live in our cottage in Wales. Oh, should 
you not like to go over and convert them all ? you know 
we Bhould only want plenty of bibles and little tracts, and 
we should dress quite plain, and only just talk to them, 
for tliey are so siinple and affectionate, they don't want 
being preached to like other heathens, hut they say, ' Yes, 
tnassa,' and believe in a minute. ^Vould you not hke 

*' You darUng, mignonne," cried Isabella, kissing her, 
" I should like to go any where with you; you are [wsi- 
lively a little enthusiast." 

" Fanny," said Constance, " you speak like a child ; you 
don't consider the cost of a miasionary's life when you talk 
in that way." 

"Besides," said Ellen, " yov, could not convert them ; 
you can't convert the heathen without a clergyman." 

" What can you mean ?" said Constance, " could not 
Fanny teach the way of salvation to the perishing heathen 
josi as well as the wisest man ?" 

" Why, she could help a very little by reading, because 
they cannot read," said Ellen, " but I mean there must he 
a clei^man to baptize them and teach them afterwards." 
After a pause, she continued, " But will you, Constance, 
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please say what you meant just now by * missionary pur- 
poses?*' 

'' I do not wonder^" said Constance^ ** that you should 
not know, because you are shut up in the country, and that 
is always a hundred years behind London ; but I am sur- 
prised that Mrs. Jenkinson should not have introduced to 
her young ladies an invention which is the honour of the 
age we live in." 

'' Well, but what is it?'* asked EUen. 
'^ It is, that ladies, instead of using their accomplish- 
ments for purposes of vanity and folly, turn them to ac- 
count in works of a more lasting description, and said the 
money to the missionary and bible societies, and others of 
the same kind." 

'^ Well, I don't understand you now," said Ellen. 
'^ 1*11 explain," said Emily ; '^ a party of ladies join to- 
gether for what they call a ' Fancy Fair ;' — they make 
pincushions, housewives, and pretty things of that sort, 
and sell them for these purposes. Some have a stall always 
in their drawing-room; whoever calls they make buy 
something or other, and if they can, make every body 
promise to work for them too ; and you know Constance is 
delighted with these flowers because it is a new idea for 
these Fairs." 

" Well," said Isabella, " I think it a very good idea ; I 
am sure we ought to do something sometimes for those 
poor starving negroes." 

'^ I am delighted to hear you speak so,*' said Constance, 
'^ perhaps you will do us the honour of adding to our 
stores — we are just beginning a drawing-room table." 

"I should be most happy," replied the young lady, 
'^ but I am really such a useless creature ; I never made a 
pincushion in my life." 

" Oh, but a drawing, or any thing, as your's, would be 
most valuable." 
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Do dear, Bweet amte," whispered Funny, softly, "do 
use ihis pretty white hand in our service," and she raised 
the white band and kissed ii. 

" You darling enthusiast," cried Isabella, " I cannot re- 
fuse you. — Well, I'll tell you what I can do, I will cut out 
one of those shades of Buonaparte's face." 

" Ob, delightful !" cried the Duffa, — " And," said Con- 
stance, " I shall not sell it, hut I shall keep it hid, and show 
it as yours to every body, at so much per head ; it will 
bring us in a regular income. We have hardly set about 
asking any body yet, but, Emily, I was tliinking these 
Sowers will be of no use lo you after to-night, so we may 
as well have them ; you'll take care they're not hurt, 

Einily said ihe could not part with them, since her 
mamma wished for them if they were at all nicely done 
for a similar occasion. 

Constance pressed it, and said she would ask her aunt 
about it herself, and the three Duffs and Isabella took part 
against Emily. 

Emily said she could ask, but she did not think her 
mamma would agree ; — " particularly," added she, " after 
mamma has seen the ante-room, fur I'm sure she'll be very 
much surprised ; it has never been ornamented any thing 
like so tastefully, and I know she will tike to keep them for 
some of her own parties." 

" Well, then," said Constance, rising, " I will go this 
moment, and ask before she has seen it." 

" Well, go," said Emily, laughing, " I know the uiawer 
you will get." 

" I am not often refused," remarked Constance, gravely, 
" when once I make up my mind to ask a favour." 

"\Vell, go," repeated Emily, "why don't you go?" 

" Why, on second thoughts," said slie, resuming her 
seat, " I do not think it would be quite fair before my 
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annt has seen it ; you know she might wish to change her 
mind." 

** What a diecovery !" cried £mily« " a happy thought, 
just in time, was it not, Grace ?" 

" I was very glad Constance remembered it/' replied 
Grace, ''for it did not seem right.** 

" Then why did you not tell me so ?** asked Constance. 

'* 1 thought you would not do it," replied Grace. 

" And why did you think so ?** 

" Because,** said Grace, hesitating, " because you seem 
always so ** 

" Weil, so what ?** said Constance, coolly. 

" So determined to do what is right,** said poor Grace, 
in some confusion, she hardly knew why. 

*' Grace does not say you always do right, but you are 
always determined to do right," remarked Emily. 

" But," pursued Constance, without noticing her cousin's 
remark, '' why do you think me so very good ? you know 
very little of me." 

'' I have heard you talk a good deal, you know," re- 
plied Grace, afraid every thing she said was wrong. 

*' You must have a great deal of observation," remarked 
Constance. 

" Why, to be sure she has," cried Emily, " don't you 
know Grace is cleverer than all of you put together ?" 

" How do you know that ?'* said Mary Anne, " nobody 
is cleverer than Constance." 

" 1 can tell you a person, Mary Anne, that Grace is 
both cleverer and better than," said Emily, in a tone that 
alarmed two of the party ; then catching Grace's eye, she 
turned it into a laugh, and exclaimed, '' Grace, you are the 
oddest girl I ever saw in my life." 

" What are you talking of, Emily?" said Ellen, " who 
do you mean ?" 
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! ne»er mind," cried Emily, ■' only Grace is 
a regular goose !" 

" Ami yet she's cleverer than all of ua .'" said Constance. 

" \VeIl, alie'a both, and a gaby into the bai^n, 1 have 
no patience with her I" continued Emily. After which 
there was a little pause. 

'* Really, Emily," said Isabella, " I do wish you would 
cure yourEelf uf those vulgar words and expressions ; it it 
no use talking to you, 1 have been quite ashamed of you 
all the morning, and now you have used four all at once." 

" ^Vell, what are they ?" said her cousin. 

"You said, 'Oh, Law!' — ' gaate !' — 'gaby!' — and 
' lain the bargain!' it is really quite shocWng." 

" Indeed it is, as you justly remark," sAid Constance; 
" I have tolU Emily, 1 am sure, almost every time I see 
her of her breaking the third commandment in the way 
she constantly does." 

" I don't break the third commandment," said Emily, 
" I only say ' Lam,' — that is not breaking the third com- 
mandment." 

" It is," said Constance, "and I have lold you over and 
over again, but it'tt no use." 

'■ If it is of no use, why do you go on?" uid Emily; 
" I can't help it, and every body dots iL" 

"_No, nobody does it," said Isabella, " Mrs. Jenhinson 
will not allow any of the young ladies to make use of such 
an expression ; she says it is not at all genteel, and that no 
well-bred people do so." 

"Then why are you always saying, 'good gracious!' 
U)(l ' my goodnesB !' said Emily. 

" 1 do not," replied the other, indignantly, " 1 may aay 
'graciauB me' sometimes, Mrs. Jenkinson does nol otg'eet 
to that, but she says the others are quite vulgar." 

" 1 dare say," cried Emily, "' the girls say them all be- 
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hind her hack as much as I do ; I don*t think we say any 
thing of the sort hefore the Miss Carters." 

*' I hope you don't mean to compare your school to Mrs. 
JenkinsonV* 

'' Yes^ to he sure I do^*' said fimily^ ''all schods may 
be compared together." 

'' Well^ then«" said Isabella^ '' I will compare your*s to 
a charity school.*' 

" Wdl, do," returned the other^ " and what will you 
say of them ?" 

" Why, 1*11 say," returned the young lady, '' that they 
are just alike, and that you are all an odious vulgar set." 

'* Very likely," replied Emily, not more provoking than 
provoked, ''but remember you are cousin to one of the set." 

The Duffs were ready to exclaim at £mily*s rudeness, 
when the door opened, and the boys came in. This made 
an interruption, for some of the party had to greet — the 
two Jameses having stopped by the way and joined the 
skating party. Then came admiration of the ante-room, 
and the festoons being pretty nearly completed, the boys 
assisted to finish the work. Madge was brought in and 
installed in her place of honour, of which she seemed very 
proud, marching and sliding up and down her perch, and 
talking and looking round as if she approved of the labour 
of her young friends. In about half an hour, just at dusk^ 
it was finished, and all stood around much satisfied. 
Emily unfolded a doth she had prepared to conceal their 
handywork till the evening, when th^ candles would be lit 
and all exhibited to perfection. She then despatched all, 
to be ready for dinner, as they were to dine all together at 
five to-day, and herself stayed behind with Hanson to 
gather together their numerous materials and clear the 
room for the evening. 




If took Grace to her own room, since they had n 
dress before dinner. " Only look 4kl ray hands," said si 
" they are covered with gum, and as black as tinkers', 
l,^t your's?" 

" Not very bad," said Grace. 

" Wtij, I declare ihey are as clean as if you had washed 
; how did you manage that^ Grace?" 
^ Grace said she was used to handle gum, and Ellen would 
nc with a little practice. 
By this time they had reached Ellen'a room, and when 
e ready for dinner, EHen, after a silence, said, in 
!r mysterious tone, " Grace, I want to ask you something." 
" Well," said Grace, " what is it ?" 
" You'll not be angry, will you f " 
" No," said Grace. 

" Well, it's about what they were talking of just now — 
the third comraandment, you know — do you think it right 
to use those UEpreMions i I hope you're not angry with 
n)e, Grace, dear, but I reaJlj naot to know what you 
think." 

" Why, I don't know," said Grace, " 1 never heard any 
t body say." 
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" Yes, but what do you think ? I have never heard you 
use them, do you ever?" 

" No," said Grace, " I do not." 

'* Then why do you not ? have you never heard them ?" 

" I have often heard them," said Grace, "a great many 
little girls I have met use them." 

" Then why do not you ? is it, bb Mrs. Jenkinson says, 
because they are vulgar ?" 

" No, I never thought of that," said Grace, " I did not 
know tliey were vulgar." 

" Then, why?" 

" 1 always thought it did not seem quite right ; I don't 
know the meaning of some of them, but I was always 
afraid to use them." 

"Well," said Ellen, "that is just what I used to fee!; 
I am so glad, but I should like to tell you what made me 
think smousti) about it first. — But I must tell you I was 
very siily indeed three or four years ago ; it was when 
£mily first went to school, and 1 was with her for a few 
days : it was all so new, 1 lil;ed it very much indeed, and 
the girls were so kind to me, because, you know, I was not 
there as a pupil — so they made me their plaything ; all 
they did and said seemed so grand to me — and this is 
where 1 was so silly — I nished to do the same ; among 
other things I thought it would he so fine to say, 'Oh, 
Law,' and 'good gracious,' and 'bless me,' as some of them 
did, at every thing. Emily caught it in a minute, and 1 
tried W do it very often, but somehow or oilier I could 
not; one day I was running in the garden, and my ftwJc 
caught in a bush ; I cried out, ' Good gracious ! Emma, I 
have torn ray frock !' I found it much easier to say than I 
thought it would he, hut I felt so ashamed that I never said 
it again. In a few days Hanson came for me — you know 
nurse Hanson — and we three were in the room while my 
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ill a great hurry, and she said, ' Law, Ellen, what a time 
you are.' HaiiEon said, ' Miss Emily, you should not 
make uae of that expression, you know what it is,' Emily 
said just tiie same as she did just now down stairs. I t'dt 
so much obliged W Haneon — I did not tell her so, but I 
have always liked her since ; 1 am sure ii prevented me 
ever again wisliing to use any of those words. Are you 
tired of my talking, Grace ?" 

"Oh, no," said Grace, "not at all." 

" Well, then," added she, " there are two or three other 
things about it very curious indeed, which I should like to 
tell you, for I never mentioned them to any body. The 
next Suii<lay, the second morning lesson was those words 
of our Saviour, ' Let your yea be yea,'— you know them, 
I dare say. I never understood them before, and 1 tliought 
very much of ' whatsoever is more than these cometli of 
evil ;' do you tliink it means such expressions as these ?" 

" I always think perhaps it does, and that it is belter not 

" Well, 1 thought so too ; but then, Grace, there was 
another curious coincidence : the next day 1 went to giand- 
mamma's, where, you know, I Uve now much more than 
I do at home, and two or three days after she took me to a 
neighbour's, — 1 know them now very well ; the little girla 
took me into their school-room, and I took down some of 
their books : they toid me that was tbdr Sunday shelf, and 
1 piesenlly opened a little volume, which was Sermons for 
Children, twenty-two, 1 ihink, by a Lady. There was a 
Bermon on eadi of the Commandments, and 1 opened at 
the third : it said just the same as Hanson, and just 
what I had been thinking of, — I cannot remember the 
words, for every body was talking to roe all the time, and 
I was in a hurry, hut I have never forgotten 
now don't you think these things all coming ii^ether w 
very curious f" 




" Yesj" said Grace, "but I think they are always hap- 
|>ening. Mamma often eajs things that are of use to me 
aomelimea the very next minute ; I quite expect it, and 
keep her words in my head." 

" I had another thing to say, Grace, but I hope you 
won't tliink it very wrong, and that is that so many people 
use those words, what do you say to that >" 

" Why," said Grace, " you know we cannot help what 
other people do ; we must take care to do right ourselves, 
don't you think bo ?" 

" Yes, certainly," replied Ellen, in an unsatisfied tone. 

" Why, you know, we might become every thing that is 
bad if we went by that rule," continued Grace, " because 
there are some very wicked people in the world." 

" Yes, but what I mean," said Ellen, "is that I do not 
like to see people do what I think it wrong to do myself, 
do you, Grace ?" 

" No," said Grace, " not at all." 

"And what do you do? do you tell them ?" 

" 1 ! oh, no," said Grace , " J could not do ao for all the 

" Well, hut I do sometimes," said Ellen, " do you think 
it ia wrong?" 

"Oh, not wrong! it can't be wrong; I do wonder at 
Constance, and admire her every minute; I wish I could 
do ae she does — how very good she is!" 

" Yes," Baid Ellen, " but I can't do as she does at all ; 
it ia only some people I can speak to — children, I raean, 
hke myself; and then it's all by chance — you know I could 
not do it if I thought of it beforehand, I should not be 
able to open my lips, and should feel quite choked. But, 
Grace, I want to say one more thing to you, will you let 
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becaiue they are vulgar ?" ssbed Ellen, " or to use one and 
not another?" 

" You mean what your cousin said of Mrs. Jenkinson," 
remarked Graw ; " I thought perhaps she had not men' 
tjoned all her governess said to licr." 

" Then you did think lltat not a right reason, did you ?" 
asked the determined Ellen. 

" I think it mvM be so," replied Grace, " because, you 
know, if a thing is wrong, it cannot signify if it is vulgar 
or not, for it must not be done." 

" But then there are some things," said Ellen, " not ex- 
actly wrong, that 'vulgar' would do to correct, — such as 
speaking loud or being boisterous, or an; thing of that 
kind, don't you iliink so?" 

" Yea, I suppose so," said Grace, " but you know peo- 
ple might do all such very small thinga, because they are 
right, if they pleated, elilier because their mamma told 
tliem not, or because they saw they hurt or offended some 
of their friends." 

" I don't think I ever thought of thai reason for such 
little things before," said Ellen, "yet I never like to hear 
people say, ' Do not do so and so, because it is vulgar,' or 
'do BO and so, because it is genieel,' do youP" 

" Mamma never says so to me," replied Grace, " anil I 
do not think I ever heard it said till to-day. Mamma 
sometimes says to me such a thing is rude, it might hurt 
people's feelings — or such a thing was forward, and I un- 
derstanil these words much better than the others, — but I 
always understand mamma." 

Here the bell rang for dinner, and the young frieoda 
hastened down. 

We ought not peihapa to pan over the drawing- 
room cunversation between the young ladies without a 
few remarks. It waa not like young ladies, and what 
is far worse, it was not like young Christiansi Mary 
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le shows constantly a vei7 bs(i spirit and a wroogtetc- I 

|ieT. not to speak at present of her grand piece of false- I 

hooA ; she does not seem to check the begianings of evil, 1 

but fields to temptation in a moment. Isabella is ailly and 
directed, and what is worse, suffers these follies to lead h^r 
into exaggeration and almost downright falsehood ; she 
talks in such a random manner, that when she is wishing 
to exbibit her own importance, she scarcely knows truth 
from falsehood ; there was a first b^inning to all this — 
alas ! why did she allow it ? Fanny lets foolish thoughts 
and feelings take hold of her, so that she is ready to be 
satisfied with such a one for a friend as Isabella, without 
waiting to see if she is likely to be worthy of her regard ; 
their friendship has bf^un in flattery, so It is very likely 
there is not much sincerity in it ; such cliaractera bb 
Fanny's very often end in discontent and suspidon of 
every body, because they place their affections on unurorChy 
and unstable characiws, and will not believe the opinion of 
persons who have the means of knowing the truth better 
than themselves. Emily has a great many good qualities, 
but she has not yet brought them into order ; and besides, 
she has some faull»~she is provoking, and she tries her 
cousin's temper too much, — then she confesses she allows 
herself in a wrong habit, " because she cannot help it." 
If she cannot correct herself, even outwardly, she is not fit 
to correct others at present. Ellen felt very sorry after she 
had made use of an expression she heard from others — she 
found it easy to do so, but felt ashamed^she left it off, 
and never did so again ; every day proofs occurred of her 
judgment being right — ^she joyfully embraced them and 
kept to her resolution. Emily and Ellen were sisters; 
ihey had had much the same training ; the same circum> 
stances in this instance occurred to both ; both witnessed 
le scenes for a fortnight ; both had the same tempta- 
I oni; both had the same -warning from Hanson; boiL 
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heard the same chapter read on the next Sunday i but both 
did nnt make tlte Eime use of these kind providences — one 
resisted the bad habil, the other yielded, and now mokes 
for excuse, "ehe cannot help it;" alas! why did she ever 



CHAPTER XXII. 



Mb. ETERinn came down to dinner, but il was quickly 
despatched, and ihe young people dispersed to their toileta. 
Grace had thought before dinner of trying to speak to 
Mary Anne herself, but it was quite impossible to do so 
without all being aware of iCj since the Duffa dressed to- 
gether in the same rootn, and Mary Anne not having seen 
her sisters so long kept particularly close to ihcin. Grace 
was in her room first, and ahe was deeply musing on her 
late conversation with Ellen, when Gmilj came into the 
room. The moment idie entered she ran up to Grace and 
seized her by both her hands, saying, " You naughty, de- 
ceitful child — Grace, I am quite ashamed of you !" 

Grace did not know whethei she was in jest or earnest, 
and looked distressed. 

"Why you know you are," continued Emily, "but 1 
know all about it, you can't deceive me !" 

" What do you mean?" said Grace. 

" Why, you know well entmgh; what does your con- 
science tell you ?" 

" Indeed I don't know," said Grace, whose memory 
kepi running over her late conversation with BUen. 
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" Well, I believe you Grace, though you ha?e been de- 
ceiving us all the morning ; 1 really don't know which i: 
worse, Maty Anne or you." 

"Oh, Emily!" cried poor Grace, colouring c 
and covering her face with her disengaged hands. 

" Well, I'm glad you are ashamed at last," said Emily. 

Emily did not understand Grace's feelings, and was now 
amazed and concerned to see Grace was in much distress- 
She believed Emily thought she had been acting very de- 
ceitfully, and was afraid it was true, yet she coidd not say 
a word of any sort because of betraying Mary Anne; ahe 
therefore turned away silently and supported herself by 
the bed-poal. Emily went to her and said, "Oh, Grace, 
dear Grace, are you really distressed ? don'l you knov> I'm 
only in jest P Grace, do speak to me ; why you are trem- 
bling so, you can hardly stand ;" and she ran for a chair — 
" What can be the matter, Grace ? do answer me ; ia it 
what I have said f " 

" What did you mean ?" said Grace, recovering heraelf 
as well as she could, and speaking very calmly, though 
some little girls under her feelings would have bunt into & 
passion of tears, and almost gone into hysterics. 

*' Why I mean," wud Emily, deceived by Grace's adf- 
command, and returning to her usual high spirits, " I 
mean that I know as well as if I had heard it, that the 
ante-room was all your idea, and that .Mary Anne has 
stolen the credit of It from you." 

" Oh, Emily !" exclaimed Grace again. 

" It is no use your pretending it is not so; I found it 
out of myself ; I wondered at Mary Anne's taste, for ihe 
has none in the world, but I never doubted the truth tiU 
by chance I said that about its being your idea instead of 
hei's; she coloured eo much and looked eo odd, I could 
not help remarking it ; and some time after, when a 
upiet the flowers, 1 was sure. Then I tried you both, uid ' 
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it was only your imploring look that prerenled my ex- 
posing her ; 1 should never have underBtooil your look, 
you are such a strange giri, only you did just the same by 
Isabella the other day, in making me promise not to expose 
herfolly and exaggeralions." 

" I did not know I looked at you," said Grace. 

"£ut you did, though, and I could have laughed, only 
you seemed so uneasy — more uiienay than Mary Anne, I 
think. But now, Grace," continued she, in a more serious 
tone, " you mval confess it is as I say ;" and on Grace 
giving no answer, she added, " You may as well, fur if 
you do not I will tell all the company in the middle of the 
evening, just as Mary Anne has got all the credit, for I 
know the ante-room will be greatly admired. Now, waa 
it not your ideaf" 

" Oh, Emily," cried poor Grace, " you are very cruel !" 

" Confess !" said Emily, " who proposed the plan .' did 
she.' — only yes or no !" 

"No," sighed Grace. 

" Did you ? — I certainly will lell lo-night," added 
Emily, seeing Grace's hesitation — " yes or no !" 

" Yes," said Grace. " Now, Emily," she continuei], 
recovering her spirit, " you have forced it from me un- 
fairly, and you are bound to promise nie to say nothing 
about it one way or other." 

" I don't see that at all," said Emily ; " do you think I 
can hear to see tliat sliabby Mary Anue take all the credit? 
— she shall not." 

" Weil, then, you will destroy all the pleasure of my 
evening, and I do not think I shall ever be able to look 
Mary Anne in the face again." 

" ^Vhy, Grace, are you crazy ?" said Emily, " you 
speak as if Mary Anne and you had changed places," 

"Oh, no I — think hon poor Mary Anne will fed when 
it haa all gone bo far; and yon know if I had meant to 
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tell, I ought to have done it at first, and not let it go 
^ long; you know Mary Anne nerer said it wu her id 

^ every hody would have it ao, and I think I was as bad 

f she, for you know I told very neariy a story about it 

' Oh, Emily, do have a litt]e pity upon me ! I do not tb 

j I can begin dressing till you promise me." 

I " But," said Emily, *' you know it is worse and w( 

I to go on ; yon know there is no end to it.'* 

Grace had not thought of this, and she added to hers 
" Tes, and Mary Anne is made more and more wnm 
" Oh,*' said she, aloud, " what a shocking thing it ii 
take the first wrong step !** 

" Yes, but now you can prevent Mary Anne from tak 
a third and fourth." 
i " I did not mean Mary Anne," said Grace. 

; "Then, who?" 

" Myself," replied Grace. 

"You silly girl!" cried Emily, "what nonsense 
I J : are talking ! why, how could you help it ?" 

" I don't know," said Grace, despondingly, " but 
see I am in a situation so that I cannot do right" 
It "What a strange girl you are, Grace," said En 

^ " and how you seem to puzzle yourself about things 

never heard any body talk so much about right and wi 
I, as you do." 

" Do you think I puzzle myself?" asked Grace, ^ 
some hope, " do you see what ought to be done ?" 
" Why," said Emily, " I never think of making su 
j , fuss about such things as you do ; you know at school 

j ' sort of thing happens constantly." 

" And what do you do ?" asked Grace. 
" Oh, then I don't tell, because the girls would hat 
and call roe tell-tale; but if this happened among 
selves, as now, I should not think about it, but feel 
Mary Anne had behaved shabbily, and deserved to h 
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posed, so I Ebould expose her ; besides, you know, die 
will lake all the credit from you." 

" But, Emily, only tJiiak — just suppose for ft moment ; 
suppose yciu had done something of tlie same kind — you 
muse fiuicy so just for a moment ; well, now, suppose in 
the middle of a large party I were to expose you just is 
you wish me to do Mary Anne, — just think how shocking 
— should you tike it?" 

" But," said Emily, " I don't think I ever should do 
such a thing as Mary Anne." 

" I did not mean tlmt you would, hut jou must try to 
fancy that you had ; now, would you not think me very 
unkind, and a great deal worse, when I had said nothing 
all the morning, and not even spoken to yourself?" 

" Well," said Emily, " I do see now that it would not 
be quite fair." 

" Then you will say nothing i" exdumed Grace, joy- 
fully. 

" No, I will not promise, I will not have her carry 
away all the credit from you." 

"Oh, Emily, I wish you would not talk of credit, it is 
quite nonsense ; you know it was only a thought — quite 
passed in a moment ; if there is any credit for such a 
small thing it belongs to those who have worked at it 
afterwanls. — 1 am sure," added she, sorrowfully, " I wish 
I could give what you call the credit all away to Mary 
Anne. Oh. how I wieb she had thought of it first." 

Emily had become almost as perplexed as poor Grace, 
and a pause ensued — Emily wondering at Grace's strange 
feelings, yet every moment finding something mote reason- 
able in them than at first she cotUd have thought possible. 
Grace remained on the chair, leaning her head against the 
friendly bed-post. Emily was making progress in her 
dressing. Presently Grace burst out with, " Well, Emily, 
will you do this? you know you discovered it all quite by 
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yourself, so jou have as much right to tpeak lo Mary 
Anne as you had to me ; will you speak to her all alone, 
before people come, and I litre euy lihe will be as gtsd as I 
am to give up what you call the credit ; wily should we 
speak of the idea ? we have all worked at it together, and 
lliat is the principal part ; do you think there would be 
any thing wrong in doing so f" 

"Oh, certainly not," said Emily, "and it would be very 
easy if we had begun eo, but, you know, ail down stairs 
think it is Mary Anne's, and Constance and Fanny never 
neglect to puff off their sister, and it will be all over the 
room in a minute ; you Icnow nothing else was talked of all 
dinner time, and papa is quite anxious to Bee it." 

" Well but, Emily, if Mary Anne chose, you know, she 
could manage to put olfit great deal upon the rest, and by 
degrees it could come to very nearly the truth indeed ; at 
any rate, you know, it would be a great relief to her lo get 
such a weight atf her mind, and what would be better than 
all, she would not be going farther wrong ; will you 
promise to speak to her f — but alone, Emily, and not in the 
draving-room, — up in ber room, or some room alone, 
pleaie, will you f" 

" Well," said Emily, " I promise I will if I cart." 

"Thank you, dear Emily, how good you are!" said 
Grace, quite relieved ; and she got up and walked to the 
fire, where Emily was standing nearly dressed, for they 
bad one in their room to-day. 

" It is not / that am good," said Emily, more seriously 
than she had ever spoken to Grace, " 1 am sure it's a 
shame that so silly a girl as Mary Anne should give you so 
much trouble," and she look Grace's hand and kissed her, 
almost immediately exclaiming, " Why, Grace, you are aa 
and bow you tremble ! I never felt any thing 
like you! what is the matter? you must be v^ ill." 

I, not ill," said Grace, now smiling and quite at 



her ease, " I was verj uncomfortable just noiTj bat now I 
know what to do I shall soon be bs usual again." 

" But just feel," satd Emily, placing her hand on Grace's 
temples and neck, " it is not trembling now, I see — iX is 
throbbing, all over you — you must be very ill — do let lue 
go and (ell your mamma." 

" Oh, no, Emilj, pray come back-rindeed I am not ill ; 
1 know very well what it ia, 1 am often the same — indeed 
mamma knows nothing about it, and 1 shall be quite as 
usual presently." 

" Well, but you must ha?e something." 

" No, indeed," said Grace, " E know what it is, and 1 
could have cured it before, only we went on talking so 
Icmg ; but I believe," said she, " now I must just lie down 
a little ; luckily I have very little dressing, and ten minutes 
lying down will take this off; it is only a beating of the 
heart, and 1 know exactly all about it," 

Emily helped her to lie down on her bed, and warmed 
a iihawl and threw over her. 

"Oh, thank you," said Grace, "that is better than all 
the rest." 

Grace lay very still for a few minutes, when presently 
Emily ttuiied round, looking very much alarmed. " Why 
Grace," Eaid she, going towards her, "is it possible — is 
tlial your heart beating ? why 1 hear it here." 

" Yes, it is," said Grace, " but Emily, please don't look 
BO frightened, you will make me laugh, your eyes look 
quite terrified ; I am so used lo it, I think nothing 

Emily again begged Grace to let her fetch her mamma, 
and proposed some hartshorn and water— did the never 
take any thing? 

" Oh, never," slie said, " only once her mamma saw it, 
and gave her sal volatile and water, but she had rather not, 
and she should be quite well after lea." 
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Emily said that would be a long time to wait^ and then 
remembered most likely coffee was made^ and she said she 
would go down and get Hanson to give her a cup of 
coffee. 

Grace was bo fearful of a report being raised that she 
was not wellj and so little used to take any thing, that she 
opposed it, but Emily ran out of the room, while Grace 
8aid> ** Please do not say I am ilL" 

** Oh," thought Grace, when she was left alone, " what 
a sad thing deception is ! I am afraid of saying a word, 
lest all should be discovered.*' And then she began to 
think of Mary Anne's part. ** I dare say,*' thought she, 
" Mary Anne did not mean to deceive at firsts but was led 
into it by Emily's praise, and so she has gone on, finding 
it each moment harder and hard^ ; how careful we should 
be about the beginnings." Then she remembered that she 
herself had, as it were, helped on the falsehood, and feared 
she had done almost as wrong as Mary Anne ; but she 
knew there was a difference. ''She put me in a diffi- 
culty certainly," thought she, ''what could I have said 
when they told me it was Mary Anne's ? I could never 
have said, ' Oh, no, it is mine !' Besides, it never came 
into my head till now ; then every instant it has got worse 
and worse. But I do hope Emily will speak to Mary 
Anne, and that things will be better than I expect; 
mamma said one day we should not ' meet troubles,' and 
that is the same, I suppose, as those words of our Saviour's, 
' Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.' " 

It may be mentioned here that Grace's surmise as to the 
mode in which Mary Anne had suffered herself to be 
tempted, was pretty nearly correct. Mary Anne did not 
find thoughts come into her head so readily as others, and 
instead of taking pains to improve in this respect, she gave 
way to indolence, and so from year to year became worse 
instead of better. She was often called dull, and stupid, 
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and avkward, because she would exert neither body nor 
mind ; she therefore grew listless in both ; yet ehe wished 
very much to appear good and dever, and was always try- 
ing short cuts lo each. She took as much paine sometimes 
\o do this as would have served realli/ to improve herself. 
She would lake advantage of her eister'a exercises, and 
avail herself of opportunities which certainly were not quite 
right. By tliese and other means she was becoming a 
weak, useless character, and was ready to give way lo 
almost any temptation that fell in with her peculiai fail- 
ings. As they were going up to bed on the Monday 
night, Mary Anne had said to Emily casually, as they 
jiBSseJ through the hall, "' What would you lay to orna- 
menting the ante-room with flowers and evergreens for to- 
morrow, Emily f " 

Eiaiiy said ihey somelimea did so, but not in wiuter, it 
took so many flowers, and so few were blown. 

" But 1 meant to make flowers out of paper, wid mix 
them, and put festoons and tights behin<l, and then I 
would bring in your paroquet." 

Emily took very much to th« idea, if the; could make 
flowers, and Mary Anne made very hghl of this part. 
Emily praised Mary Anne's idea much more than she 
tvould have done any oue'a else, because she was Eurprised 
at her thinking of such a plan. This emboldened the 
other, and she talked roore freely about it, saying once 
rather faintly that she and Grace had been talking it over. 
Emily longed for Grac« that evening, but as she did not 
come, ihe took the steps we have already related. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



Hoddy Doddy sat on a wall, 

Hoddy Doddy had a great tail. 

Not all the King's hones and all the King's men, 

Could set Hoddy Doddy up again. 

Ancient Riddle, 

Grace was disturbed in her reflections by a tap at the 
door ; she thought Emily had returned for something, but 
found it was Hanson. *' Miss Emily/' cried she, as she 
entered, looking round, '^ I thought you answered me." 

'* It was I," said a soft little voice, proceeding appa- 
rently from nowhere. — '' Here, Hanson,'* said Grace, 
raising herself a little. 

'' Oh, Miss Leslie ! are you there ? Dear ! dear !" cried 
Hanson, " are you ill ?** 

'* Oh, no, Hanson," said Grace^ " I am not ill, only I 
promised to lie here till Emily came back." 

'^ Not ill ! my dear young lady," said Hanson, feeling 
her pulse, and seeing how all her pulses throbbed, '^ what 
can be the matter ?*' and she seemed quite alarmed, ex- 
amined her as to what she had had for dinner, and wanted 
to get her some specifics of her own ; but Grace told her 
she would lie still and have a cup of coffee, and Hanson 
then recommended her to lie quiet as long as she could, 
and promised to come up in time to dress her, the very last 
thing. Grace undertook to remain quite still upon the 
bed till some of them came to her. Hanson asked where 
Miss Emily was, and found she must just have missed her 
as Emily went out to seek her to get dressed, before she 
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got the cofffee. The coffee was not quite ready, but Han- 
son said Grace should, hare a cup ss EOon as passible. 
Grace was then left some time alone, and from (he entire 
rest and cessation from talking, her ailments greatly 
abated, and b; the time Emily letumed the palpitation 
was nearly gone. 

" I have been very long," said Emily, " but I had to 
wait, and George called me in about the lights ; we want 
you sadly, Grace, to advise us, but you cannot come down 
yet. Now, drink this cup of coffee. — Hanson will come 
and dress you, and then yen shall come in and see all is 
right, before we let papa and mamma and the rest see our 
Fairy Bower, for now I understand the meaning of the 
title, I do want you so to come." 

This revived a little poor Grace's painful remembrances, 
and she was wondering if Eraily bad spoken to Mary 
Anne, when Emily continued, " 1 said nothing about your 
being ill, Grace, though Ellen and the rest wondered you 
could not fasten my frock. — I don't know how it is, but I 
cannot help doing as you wish ; 1 never minded any body 
so much before." 

" I am sure you are very kind," said Grace, " and you 
have made me quite well with that cup of coffee — now 
kiss me, Emily ! — how nice you look I Hanson finished 
you, I suppose?" 

" Yes, she would tie my sash all over again," replied 
Emily ; " by the bye she told me I must look at my hair, 
for it was not quite right, and no one can do that but my- 
self- — Now give me your cup." And Emily went to the 

" I never saw any one with hair dressed like your's," 
said Grace. 

" It is foreign," replied Emily, " my aunt brought it 
from the Continent, and tried to dress Isabella's so, but 
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nobody liked it^ and erery body likes mine^ because mine 
18 always out of curl." 

^' I am sure it always looks nice now/' said Grace, '^ and 
is no trouble at all." Presently she added, ** £mUy, dear, 
I wish you would mo^e the cup and saucer a little, I am 
afraid you will whisk them off that stand." 

" Yes, I will directly," said Emily, " I muat just tie 
this bow afresh." 

Grace watched the cup anxiously, for it was very beauti- 
ful china, and looked very jealously at Emily's quick and 
not very guarded movements. She had placed the cup on 
a toilette stand. Grace longed to speak again ; she would 
gladly have risen and moved it, but she thought that would 
be troublesome. Emily however had moved a little, and 
Grace was more satisfied, when in a moment down came 
stand and all on the floor, and of course the cup and saucer 
were broken to pieces. 

"Oh, dear," cried poor Emily, "how I wish I had 
moved it as you told me ! but yet I did not whisk it oflP— 
I don't know how it was." 

" I see," said Grace, '' it was your chain round the foot 
of the stand." 

" Yes," said Emily, " I was just putting on my chain, 
and caught it up in a hurry ; but do you know, it is the 
best china, and it cannot be matched. It was all that tire- 
some Hannah — Hanson would not have given me the best 
china. — I know mamma will be so angry about it." 

" Well," said Grace, " it is all my fault ; you could aot 
help it." 

" Why / broke it," said Emily. 

" Yes, but it would not have been there, except for me," 
said Grace. 

" I cannot replace it, that is the worst ! Oh, how I 
wish I had minded you, Grace I" said Emily. 
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" I dare saj," returned the oUier, " you were borrying 
to mind mc, and ihat was the cauee of the acddent" 

" Yes, but if I had niovei! it at once," sighed poor 
Emily, " it would not have been broken." 

" ^Vell, it is Ijeiter, certainly, as you say," answered 
Grace, " to do a thing at once ; but it cannot be helped 
now, and if it tvaches ua that lesson for our whole livca — 
I mean, to do a thing at once, it will be a good accident 
after all ; 1 have learned tome things so already." 

" Grace, you always make every thing right," said 
Emily, " I wi«h I was like you I" 

" Oh, pray don't say that 1" cried poor Grace, thinking 
of some of her great defects. 

Emily gathered logetlier the unfortunate remains of the 
beautiful cup, and laid them on the toilette stand ; ^e 
then prepared to leave the ruoro, and herself told Grace she 
aliauld ti'y and speak to Mary Anne, before it was quite 
inipoMible. She added, " It ia a very great bore indeed, 
and 1 would do it for nobody but you, Grace." 

Her friend thanked her warmly, and once more she was 
left alone. 

Ahet a time Hanson came in, and was very glad to find 
Grace seeming well again. She had recovered her colour, 
which was a very pretty one, and her eyes looked bright 
and laughing. Hanson said she thought the cup of coffee 
had dune great thinga. 

"Oh, Hanson," said Grace, "that is the worst part! 
a great ileal worse than my lying down, for we have broken 
that beautiful cup and saucer !" 

" Dear] dear ! I am very sorry indeed; what a pity !" 
cried Hanson ; " I declare here it is, all to pieces ! How 
did you do it. Miss Grace?" 

But fur ihe morning's experience Grace might have let 
it pass as her personal acctdent, but that had given her a 
shock, and she said, " I did not do it myself exactly, but 
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it was my fault, it was brought up for me. — I am afraid/' 
added she, " Mrs. Ward will be very much vexed ; what 
do you think I could do, Hanson ? — you know best about 
such things ; do you think you could get a cup at all like 
it for me?" 

*' Well, I don't know, but I might," said Hanson, ex- 
amining it, " it is Spode*s china, I see, and I have a friend 
in the works — ^if it is to be had, he could get it for me." 

Graoe*s joy was excessive: she told Hanson that Emily 
had said it could not be matched. 

Hanson said it was very true, but that her friend was 
good-natured and clever, and had managed to match seve- 
ral breakages for her very well. 

This was joyful news to Grace, and made her forget all 
her other troubles. We have seen Grace was a little afraid 
of Mrs. Ward, and she really thought every thing was 
going to be unfortunate for her, for Mrs. Ward might very 
properly be angry that a little girl like Grace should take 
the liberty of getting a cup of coffee in the best china. 
Grace asked when Hanson thought she could know about 
this cup and saucer, and if she could give a guess as to the 
price. 

Hanson said in a few days, — but she could not tell 
about the price. 

Poor Grace asked if it would be more than two guineas. 

Hanson assured her not near so much, and promised she 
would not forget it. 

Grace had never been so regularly drest since she was 
quite a little girl, as now, by Hanson, who was very parti- 
cular indeed. Though Grace's frock and slip were simple 
enough, yet she was a long time fastening them and setting 
the bow of the sash. Grace felt terribly impatient, for 
she wished to get down stairs ; but she remarked, it was 
very good of Hanson to take such pains to make her look 
proper. She longed to jump away and say, "Oh, that 
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nlU do, I can fasten it myself in a minute," but she re- 
pressed her impatieDce, and ihaoked Hanson befoce she 
left the room. 

" What a dear little lamb that is," thought Hansun, as 
Ehe folded the broken pieces carefully in a piece of paper; 
" I was really ashamed I was so long, but tliis fiager of 
mine makes me very awlcirard — yet there she stood, as 
gentle as a dove — not a pull, or a twist, or an impatient 
word, like some young ladies ! Miss Ellen, though she's a 
darling, wotdd not have been as good as that, and Mii;a 
Emily wonld have been off like a shot long ago — why, I 
could hardly keep her for a quarter of the time just now !" 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 






Grace was recalled to the remembrance of her grand 
trouble by finding her mamma had left her room. She 
did not, however, avoid seeing her mamma by going into 
the back drawing-room : she went straight to the other 
room, and as she expected, Mr*. Leslie remarked on her 
not coming to her as usual, and asked why she had been so 
long. — Mrs. Ward said, " Grace is unfortunate to-day ; it 
is the second time that Emily haa been liard at work be- 
fore her," Grace was rather a favourite of Mr. AVard'a, 
because he fancied her like her mamma and her aunt 
Stanley ; so he said, " Well, I dare say Grace could give 
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a good reason for it — why look at all these folds," said he, 
talcing hold of Grace's white mualin trovk, " thia must 
have laken an age to put on !" 

Grace was obliged to both Mr. and Mrs. Ward for 
speaking, for it spared her accounting to her mamma for 
her absence ; and in a few minutes she was distniesed to 
her young friends, and charged not to go through the fold- 
ing doots, — for Mr. Ward said they were going to have a 
great Burprise in this wonderf^il device of Mary Anne's, 
and that he was told Mary Anne would be very angry in- 
deed if they caught a glimpse before the proper time, 
Mrs. Ward began saying she was quite glad to find Mary 
Anne had some taste, and was appealing to Miss New- 
marsh about it as Grace closed tlie door. 

When Grace entered the other room she was herself 
surprised. — The blaze of light, the bank of evergreens, the 
brilliant bird raised high on her perch, and specially the 
festoons of roses, which seemed to confine her in her 
bower, with the pendant bright flowers, hanging aronnd 
the arch of the ante-room, together with the group of 
snowy thin dresses, had a most striking efiect, and Grace 
forgot all drawbacks in the pleasure of admiration. Grace 
-was warmly greeted on her entrance, and she could hardly 
satisfy them with her praises — " You cannot think," said 
she, " how nice you all looked standing round ! the thin 
white dresses, and jour cousin's grey satin set it off so very 
well, and the black dresses help too." 

" But what do you think of the lights ?" said George, 
"are they right?" 

'* Yes, pretty well, I think," said Grace, — but presently 
she found it was not quite to her taste, and she proposed 
to Emily to extinguish all the lights on that side of the 
room. Emily did it, and a general exclamation of disap- 
pointment ensued. Emily said they were trying a new 
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effect; and CoDGtance replied that Ebe ought to consult 
Alary Anne before they made any changes. 

" Mary Anne has not helped a bit in the lighting," 
s«d George, " and we have been waiting for Grace's 
opinion." 

Isabella was (juite against the "new effect," and Mary 
Anne very strong the same way. Grace remarked to the 
first, if she would come to the end of the room she thought 
she would approve of it, and added, " You know we can 
light all again directly if you do not like it. You see it is 
q^uile a blaze here, and the light falls eo well on the 
dresses." She then went to George and asked him to be 
so good as to light the lights again for his cousin to sec, 
and begged the rest to come and see the difference. 

It was afacl that the grand point in the scene, namely, 
the ante-room, showed far more brilliantly under Grace's 
" new effect;" and the manner in which Grace had con- 
sulted every body's feelings as ncU as taste, gained the 
day. Isabella protested it was a great improvement, at this 
end of the room ; the rest followed, and Mary Anne was 
not disposed to contend the point with such odds against 
her. It was therefore voted unanimously that the hghla 
ahould be again extinguished, and a deputation was forth- 
with formally despatched to acquaint the Grandees tbal 
the " Fairy Bower" was ready for public inspection. 
Meanwhile Grace and Emily were grouping the parts for 
the first general view. The doors were thrown open, and 
the surprise end admiration of the seniors, equalled the 
highest expectation of the juvenile arthta. Mr. Ward 
said he had never seen any ihinj; more elegantly devised at 
the very best houses. Mrs. Ward said she should not 
have known her own room. Miss Newmarsh remarked it 
was a most graceful imitation of the beauties of nature ; 
whilst Mr. Evetard asked for the "fair architect," ad- 
dressed Mary Anne by the title of " Bright Flora," saying 
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that she had *' with rosy fiogers made their winter spriDg." 
All agreed that it was a most happy idea, executed with 
the greatest taste and promptitude. After a time Mr. 
Everard ohsenred that Mrs. Leslie had not joined in the 
praises^ and asked her if she did not approve the fairy 
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It is/' said she, ** remarkably pretty." 

Mr. Everard here rallied her on her cool praise, and she 
answered, it was really simple surprise, for it was so like 
in style and execution the little devices of her nephews 
and nieces, at their cottage at Hampstead, that she was 
amazed at the coincidence of thought — ^* but," she added^ 
'< Grace must have helped in it, because she is used to 
make such flowers as those with her cousins, and I recog- 
nize a great many little devices as her own." 

Mr. Everard was much surprised to hear that the 
flowers were artificial, much more that they were the work 
of the young people. When he came back, Mrs. Leslie 
hoped the disclosure had not lost the young people his ap- 
probation — she knew he was so fond of real flowers. 

He assured her not at all, just the contrary ; he admired 
their devemess and industry greatly. — *' Better let your 
little girl do such things than addle her brain and lose her 
health, poring all day long over the arts and sciences. — 
But," added he, ^' of one thing I am tolerably sure, from 
my examination of yon pretty Bower, and that is, that it 
is all one idea ; no one at this time of year, without a real 
fairy bed of roses, or a fairy purse, or the fancy flowers, 
would have thought of such a thing ; so, my good friend, 
I would have you keep an eye, and if your fair Grace is 
the sole proprietor of the patent, she may prove Flora as 
well as Thalia, and be double faced in two or three senses, 
in spite of her disclaiming the attribute, as she did to me 
the other day. Do not trust to what I say, but do not 
forget it. Verbum SapientC* 
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Mr. Gveranl was a quick discenier; lie did not speak 
from mere guess; Eomething had passed at dinner that 
struck him, and Mrs. Leslie's Biupriae and remark had 
brought it again to bis remembrance. Soon after this the 
young party began to assemble : there was a mixture of 
elder persona among them — the papas oi 
growD-up meinbers of some of the family. 
Fairy Dower was the grand object 
trance of each party ; the young people flocked round to 
admire it and talk to Madge. Eniily found it a wonderful 
relief to her ; for the younger children, who usually were 
troublesome to amuse while the party were assembling, 
and often got to romping, were ready to stand and converse 
with Madge and feed her all night. She, too, was highly 
pleased, and favoured the company with all her epeeche*, 
some of which were highly complimentary : one had been 
taught her formerly by Hanson, — " You are a pretty lilile 
lady ;" and some by the boys ca.me in amusingly, though 
not BO amiably. After a time Emily and George began lo 
make their arrangements, as settled beforehand. The 
qaiie young folks were conducted into the hail, or the 
saloon, as it was called at parties, and usually used tar 
dancing. Clara, who was i)ie eldest of the younger por- 
tion of the Ward family, and a quick child, something 
like her sister Emily, had been instructed, and had joy- 
fully undertaken the generalship of this small band ; and 
Hanson and some of the steady servants, bad been re- 
quested to be at hand, and keep order if necessary. The 
tea was therefore poured out in this room, and a very 
merry and orderly htde troop filled it. Nothing at all oc- 
curred to occasion an uncomfortable remembrance; one 
game or amusement went on after another, and every body 
seemed wonderfully disposed to obey. Ity this arrange- 
meut Emily despatched above twenty of her guests, and 
bad only occa^onally to look In upon them, in turo with 
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Ellen and Grace^ who were appointed to this office. Mary 
Annoj Emily had relieved from her share^ not very un-i 
wOIingly^ since it had been agreed in the morning that she 
had done her part in designing the Fairy Bower. On the 
whole erery thing went oft in the other two rooms moet 
SQCcessfuIly. There were a few difficulties now and then 
with the formidable Thompsons and Davises^ but the ab-* 
sence of Newton Grrey was Emily's grand support. She 
fbond her task easy when there was no big bold boy to fan 
every spark into a flame. — Besides^ i^e discovered a mode 
in which to quiet any rising discontents or tumults. She 
observed how easily Grace seemed to manage and persuade 
their own party about the lights^ and it struck her she 
must have a skill that way which herself did not possess ; 
so whenever any unpleasantness seemed ready to arise^ she 
got Grace to come and smooth matters for her. Grace 
was very successful in her attempts this evening — indeed 
she generally was^ for she set about such things the right 
way. She always entered into people's feelings very 
quickly^ and was ready to please them and accommodate 
them as nearly as possible in their own way. She did not 
do this in a patronizing way^ or in a formal way^ or in a 
cunning way, or in a clever way, but in a simple way, 
thinking very little about it, but trying to satisfy them, 
and giving up her own preferences, if they were only 
preferences. Another thing that helped Grace was her 
appearance, though she was not nearly so handsomely 
dressed as some of the young ladies : but face and manner 
has a great deal to do with every body's appearance, 
though dress has also considerable weight in affairs such as 
Grace undertook this evening ; for instance, if Isabella 
had set her authority against Grace's, we would not give 
much, generally speaking, for Grace's chance of success. 
But fortunately Grace had gained Miss Ward's favour for 
the moment by consulting her about the lights, and by two 
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or three more acta of essential serriee ahe had been able to 
do her in ihe course of the evening. Still Grace was no 
favourite of Miss Ward's, nor likely to become auoh. 
Grace's most arduoua task was the following, — Emily 
came to her in much distress, and aummoned her to assist 
in the next room, for a party of boys had assembled to- 
gether, and declared they wovdd have a good game. They 
only laughed at her, and if George inlerPered it would be 
a regular dispute she was sure ; ahe had left them debating 
what game it should be, and entreated Grace to go and do 
as well as ahe could — she said John Thompaan was at the 
head of all. Grace found a party of young gentlemen 
frathered round, having cleared a apace before them, 
They were standing in attitudes most suspiciously ap- 
proachiiig to a game of leap-frog, but bad not yet begun. 
It happeneil fortunately that in the beginning of the even- 
ing, one of these tmys in the presa towards the Fairy 
Bower, liad hy some means or other pushed against Grace, 
trodden not very lightly upon her fool, and torn her dress 
to an extent that looked very alarming. He had had the 
same accident with other ladies of diHerenl sorts, before 
this, for be was a careltsa, and therefore a clumsy boy ; 
and it had eo happened that each time before he had got 
very black looka and some angry words. On this occasion, 
however, just as he was about to laugh — more from awk- 
wardness and not knowing how to apologize, than from 
actual ill-nature — Grace turned round, looked very good- 
natured, and assured him he had not hurt her any thing 
to speak of. This checked him, but he had not mannera 
enough to say any thing. Presently ahe spoke to him 
again, and said ahe wished he would try and prevent those 
behind pressing and pushing so violently, for some of the 
little ones near her were quite frightened. This prevented 
himself from puahing, and protected Grace ii 
giee; and also he spoke to others, rather rougldy certainly. 
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" to be qmet/* bat they attended to him. Some little time 
after this he was standing still, and he heard George ay to 
Graee, ** Why, what's the matter, Grace? yoa have been 
going about hmpii^ like a lame dock." 

*' Tes,** said Giace, langhing, '' I know I limp." 

<<BQt how did it happen?** said George, ''have yon 
been, Hke the oow, jumping orer the moon ? yoa know 
yoa woold not jnmp in the garden the other day !** 

Somdndy trod on my foot in the press,** said Giaee, 

bat it ia neaiiy wdl now." 

Grace did not know any one ofcriieard this fitt&e dis- 
ooorse. On her joining the le^-frog group, she asked 
what they were going to do. Her manner was sodi diat 
the answer was given rather in a foolish tone, as if they 
knew they were about an nnsnitable action. She then 
spoke a little aside to this young Thompson, and so per- 
soasiTe were her icpcaci ita t i o ns, that alter about three 
minutes' co n fcisation, he turned to the rest, and said, 
'' I say, this will be flat work here ; we shall break our 
heads against the diairs snd all these gimcracks, and shall 
set sD the giris screaming ; come away, there's some fun 
going on in the other room." 

Emily said afterwards to Grace, *' You are a wonder- 
ful girl, Grace, I watched your face all the time, and you 
did nothing but laugh and smile, and yet that uncouth 
boy minded all you said in a moment." 

" VVhy," said Grace, " very lucidly he tore my frock in 
the b^^nning of the erening, and 1 know he remembered 
it by something he said." 

*' Why, I'm sure," said Emily, " he did not say much." 
''No, not much, but it was to the purpose. But we 
must not stay here, for 1 promised him, as you gave me 
leave, the new game of mufti, and George and Reginald 
Freemantle are already preparing and teaching them in 
the hall." 
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Thia game hail been under debate between George and 
Emily tlie da; before. Emily was against it, because 
ihey had it the other evening- George was far it, becaase 
so few of the same party were present, and because it was 
quite a new game ; so it was settled that if Reginald Free- 
mantle came they would have mufti, and that :t should 
come just before supper; that the whole party, httle and 
big, should play, and that it should take place in the hall, 
u being the freest apace. A game they had, and a very 
comic one it was. The elder part of the company were 
spectators, and seemed aa much entertained as the rest. 
It is a game which in description, and at the onset, seems 
poor, but in action, and with a judicious mufti, is one of 
the most amusing of such entertainments, lilroily's list 
was of the greatest use ; indeed the idea of the leap-frog 
crept in, whUe George and Emily were by an accident ab- 
lent together, and there was no one to take the lead in a 
proposition. Every other time they tiad taken care to be 
at hand, and had two or three proposals ready, the most 
popular of which was immediately adopted. We must 
now relate the most important scene of the evening, 
though we have been foreslalling it by others far Iras so. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



Tkb Fairy Bower had abundantly attracted the notice of 
the dder pari of the company. Every body was fiill of 
admiration : it was visited and inspected, the flowers ex* 
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amined, and the whole pronounced degandj denied and 
executed. A party of the seniors were taUdng it over in 
tlie drawing-room Uie beginning of the evening, and it 
was mentioned as entirdy the work of the youog people— 
the idea only suggested the night before. It did indeed 
seem incredible^ but a dozen pair of handa^ more or las 
willing^ can sometimes efiect wonders. I^ord and Lady 
Musgrove were especially pleased, and the latter aaked if 
it was £mily*s notion. She was told. No— her coosini 
Mary Anne Duff^s^ who was staying in the houae. 

" Oli^" said Lady Musgrove^ ^^ I have been looking st 
the Duffs ; tliey are fine girlsi, and one our laabella has 
taken a great fancy to— is that Mary Anne ?" 

Miss Newmarsh said she rather thought not ; she be^ 
lieved Constance was her favourite. 

Lady Musgrove said she should like to apeak to them 
some time in the evening, especially the young deaigner. 

" Well/' said one of the gentlemen, " it really ia a most 
tasteful plan, and I think the fair artiste should receive 
some honour at our hands — what do you aay," said be, 
" to crowning her with, her own flowers r " 

It was thought a very pretty idea, and some of the ptrty 
walked into the next room to arrange it. It was near the 
end of some game, and these gentlemen had a slight con- 
ference with Reginald Freemantle. He took to the idet 
immediately, and undertook the whole management. At 
a proper moment he stepped forward and made a load 
flourish of trumpets, which was an art he excelled in, and 
having obtained silence, he made a proclamation, demand- 
ing in the name of the aristocracy of the other room, that 
Mary Anne, the fair artiste of the Fairy Bower, should be 
forthwith consigned to his hands ; for it was the will and 
pleasure of the higher powers that more than the praise d 
words, should be awarded one so accompli^ed, and that he 
was the happy herald commissioned to proclaim^ that she 
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IE to be crowned " Queen of the Fairy Bower," in die 
■igbt of tlie aaserableil niultitude. He then summoned 
■11, high and low, to wiinesit che ctironaiion of the Queen 
of the Fidi'y Bower, and ended by again demanding the 
fair Mary Anne to be brought forward. — He then closed 
irith his military flounsh. Reginald's proclamution was 
sufficiently clear, yet no one atiired. Emily, Grace, and 
Georgftwere standing near together, as they were on the 
point of proposing some new arrangement. — "Ob, Em- 
ily !" cried Grace, in a low Toice, " then you did not speak 
to Mary Anne i" 

" No," said Emily, " she was gone down stairs, and I 
found them all wailing for me here." 

" Well," thought Grace, " then it caiinot he helped ; 
we tried to do something — that is a TOmfort." 

Again came a flourish, and the herald called upon 
Entily, the lady of the revels, and her lady-in-waiting, the 
fair Grace, forthwith to conduct Mary Anne, the <jueen of 
thi! Fairy Bower, to his pTCseDce. 

There was again a pause, — "Oh, Emily," whispered 
Grace, in great agitation, " what can we do i we must go 1" 

" Grace," said Emily, decidedly, " / unll not, whatever 
are the coasequencea." 

Poor Grace ! all fell upon her — what could she do I 
After waiting due time, the herald repeated his summons. 
It was really a very solemn scene, and to ihe three indifi- 
duals in question must have been, from different causes, a 
most exciting one. The consequences rustled scroM 
Grace's mind ; she saw the whole transaction exposed and 
Mary Anne publicly degraded, and without another 
thought she turned to George and asked him lo take an 
answer from them, any thing be chose to lay, and to ask 
permission to depute himself and Campbell to the office 
proposed for herself and Emily. 

George stepped forward, and in due form announced 
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that he had the honour of hearing a message from the 
ladies Emily and Grace — that they begged to assure the 
herald it was no disrespect to the higher powers^ that they 
had not immediately hastened to perform their commands ; 
hut that their feelings were so excited on the occasion of 
the unexampled honour^ proposed to be conferred on their 
amiable fnend> that they entreated to be allowed to name 
his unworthy self and his cousin Campbell^ as deputies in 
their office. The herald highly commended the feelings 
of the young ladies^ and assured them they would be 
equally appreciated by his illustrious employers. Here 
came another flourish of trumpets, and George withdrew 
in due form. He sought Campbell, and they conducted 
Mary Anne between them, across the room, before the 
herald. — " Fair maiden," said he, " the trumpet of Fame 
has announced to the puissant powers of the other room^ 
that yon brilliant bower, commonly designated '' The 
Fairy Bower,** boasts its origin from the el^ant stores of 
your mind, and is the child of your genius; say, fair 
maiden, does Fame speak truly ?" 

Mary Anne said nothing; she hung her head and 
looked what is called foolish, but her manner and appear- 
ance was not any thing unusual, and excited no remark 
among either friends or strangers. Finding he got no an- 
swer, the herald continued, *' Fair maiden, be assured we 
all respect your modesty and humility, nor shall they be 
disturbed by the rudeness of forms and of courts. Your 
maidenly silence shall be accepted as it is meant, and pro- 
clamation shall be issued accordingly." He then in due 
form announced that the fair Mary Anne, now before 
them, " is the true and sole architect of the Fairy Bower, 
and it is the sovereign will and pleasure of the puissant 
powers of the other room, that she shaU forthwith be 
crowned Queen of the same : I therefore hereby cite the 
ladies before mentioned, Emily and Grace, and in the 
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name of my illuEttJous employers coraraanii them to pre- 
pare from the fairest of the wreaths of yon bower, a chap- 
let for the fair brows of the new Queen." — And here carae 
another flourish. 

Gruce again whispered to Emily, and Emily again re- 
fused to assist, — " Oh, Emily !" cried Grace^ much dis- 
tressed, " is it Icind to me ?" 

" I don't know," replied the otherj " but don't make 
me go, I shall throw the chaplet at her head ; I cannot go, 
and so it's no use asking me." 

Grace moved mechanically towards the Bower, and 
asked one of the young gentlemen to cut ber down a cer- 
tain festoon, which was all white roses and buds. She 
then approached the group at ihe other end of the room. — 
" Obedient maiden," said the herald, " in the name of 
my puissant employers, I greet you ! and eommand you to 
weave the purest of chaplets, for the fair brows of the 
Queen of the Fairy Bower." 

Poor Grace with rather trembling, but not at all un- 
graceful hands, began to arrange the wreath she held into 
a Euilable garland for the head, having possessed herself of 
the knife, which her knight, young Thompson, used in 
her service. As she began, the following words in a fine 
sonorous tone, dropped slowly frotn a voice which every one 
at once recognized as Mr. Everard's : — 

Weave a elioplel, mnideii mine, • 

Pit for Qitcen of Fairy line. 

Soft Bi dew, and puic as snow, 

Let it grace Ihe rightful brow. 

Many a eroitn ja fraughl with thorns 

For the brow that It adorns ; 

But no Iborn, while Grace has power. 



Candidflle for Queen's degree! 
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Not s breath of pride or art 
In her bosom niiiat find pari ; 
Gracious, courteous, gentle, blani 
Beyond all daughters 



land: 



Yelb 

By wisdom meek and dignity. 
Weave a chaplel, maiden fair. 
For a royal Fairy's hair ; 
Keep the loTeliert blosaoms, Grace, 
Cast away the mean and base ! 
Let the fairy chapiet be. 
Emblem, Grace, befitting thee ; 
Pure and simple, firmly blent, 
Modest, sweet, and elegant I 
Fame at best is poor and vain, 
Man's decoy and woman's bane. 
Fame beside is blind und dull. 



Mammon's slave and Em 



's foul. 



Scarcely right and often wrong, 
Gives what does not all belong : 
Rightful goods she takes away. 
Maidens, watch, lest she betray ! 



This prompt and apt effusion had a most admirable, 
&t)d to two of the party, a most startling effect. Grace 
was BO amazed at almost every line, that she did not dare 
look up. She thought the whole transaction was betrayed 
to every creature, — how Mr. Everard hecame acquainted 
with the history, was however to her a profound mystery. 
He must have known it some time she felt sure, for so 
many appropriate lines could never, she thought, have 
been unpremeditated — what was to come next was now 
her perplexity. With an outwardly composed demeanour, 
however, she placed her cl^anc little garland in the hands 
of the herald. During the ode, Mary Anne stood where 
she had been placed, and continued pretty still — only 
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fiilgelling now and then witK her hands, in a way not 
quite befitting the candiilatG for a crown ; but this was lier 
usual manner. We have rematkeil she had not control of 
cither body or mind in any great extent ; and indeed, as 
is UEUal with those whose thoughts are very much on 
themseNes, she fett noit especially awkward when brought 
into more notice than usual, howerer much she desired, or 
as we may unhappily say with truth, cuoeted that sort of 
distinction. U is the mast bumble, generally speaking, 
who are the moat self-possessed, and on whom distinction 
aeetns to fall naturally, withoui puffing thena up. It ii 
doubtful if tlie unhappy circnnieiauceB of Mary Anne's 
present distinction, at all affected her outward manner, or 
if at this raomenc they much e^en affected her mind. She 
was pleased, and in her sad way satisfied, at being pub- 
licly honoured. So blunted were lier feelings by self, that 
she did not even perceive llie drift of Mr. Everard's verees, 
which Grace thought so plain, that no one could mistake. 
Her tnind was confused by vanity and ilie novelty of her 
situation ; she thought ail eyes were upon her, admiring 
her ; and she took Mr. £verard's lines as entirely comph- 
meniary to herself; she did not perceive that herself was 
barely alluded to, and Grace was made much mote promi- 
nent ; nor did she guess, that every eye was fixed on 
Grace and the chaplet she was dexterously weaving, and 
that herself was quite secondary in the scene. 

£mily was the other individual to whom we alluded, as 
being amazed at tlie hinia contained in Mr. Everard's 
effusion. No one else in the room observed them, which 
b not to be wondered at, as to the uninitiated they contain 
no more ttian a moral maxim clothed in poetical language. 
Many observed he made Grace more the heroine of the 
scene than Mary Anne : some thought it not fair— others 
did not wonder. We muit however recall the reader to 
the spectacle, for sudi it was really becomiof. — The 
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herald has the crown in his hand ; again he sounds his 
tmmpet, and issues a proclamation for the coronation of 
the queen of the Fairy Bower ; adding that in the pame of 
his puissant employers^ he appointed the fair Grace to the 
office of placing the crown on the royal head. Grace was 
bewildered beyond expression at this announcement. She 
found all was not discovered^ as at first she supposed ; she 
wished she could hear those verses again, and ended by 
thinking that she had^ as Emily said, puzzled herself so 
that she turned every thing into a meaning of her own. 
Whatever might be the cause, however, she felt greatly 
relieved, and proceeded to discharge the office imposed on 
her without hesitation. Grace had felt no awkwardness 
in doing any thing that had fallen to her lot. If she had 
been told beforehand that she would be called on to do such 
things, she would have felt uncomfortable and anxious- 
just as she did on a less public occasion in the morning, 
when she thought of giving George his chain ; but her 
present offices had come upon her naturally and suddenly, 
and all were things she could easily do. She was bid to do 
them, and she did them without thinking about it. But 
before placing the crown, the herald withdrew and cleared 
a circle before the folding doors ; where stood the range of 
the elders, who had witnessed the whole scene. A cushion 
was placed, on which the half-created Queen was desired 
to kneel: she did, upon both knees. Grace, we think, 
would have been content with one. And meanwhile the 
following coronation chorus, fell from the ready lips of the 
inexhaustible Bard, while Grace had the good sense to 
wait for the proper moment, according to the verses, for 
placing the crown on the royal head. 

Gentlest of Graces, and meekest of maids, 
Weaver of garlands whose freshness ne'er fades, 
Thine 'tis to place on the brow of the Queen 
Thine own fairy garland of white and of green. 



THE y 



IRV BOWER. 



Sure if a crown is a hand's worth; pnj. 

Filly that hrnid may bestow it awaj 1 

Diamoadfi are brilliant, guld too in rare. 

But crowns of such texture ore wdghty with care: 

Blossoms ore lovely, and lighter than gems. 

But quickly they wither and fall from theii stems. 

Grace bears a coronet, wrought by her skill, 

Precious as diamondE, lovelier still ; 

Her's ia no crown to embiirrttSB with woe. 

Goodness its virtue, kindness its show ; 

No ?Bd emotion weighs the head down, 

Heavy and bleeplcss, that carries her crown. 

Yet— if a bosom is tainted with art, 

'Tis not this crown could clear Ibe soUed heart : 

No ! let ua keep (he LEsn safely within. 



Then 






in and of Peer, 
at of ftiends, 



All have a friend while their con 
Conscience, the monarch of Que 
Gentleat of Graces, and m 
Raise now the Crown as the Fairy Queen b 
Set on her head the pure chaplel of snow. 
Let not its honours encumber her brow ; 
Crowned by a Gntce, with leaf and with Sower, 
Hail her now Queen of the bright Fairy Bower ! 

was a very pretty group ; llie two young gentlemen 
duly supported the Queen and the attendaut, and Grace 
exactly suited her actions to the viorJs of the ode. It was 
the satnc in the fonner address, — at tlie line, " Cast away 
the meaa and base I" she took care to follow the lead, and 
the action wae followed by plaudits, which after this burst 
agreeably liilerrupled the recital at fitting limes. At the 
conclusion of the whole, the herald blew hia trumpet, the 
roultiluite cheered, and tiie ladiea waved their handker- 
cliiefa. Many voices were limd in Mary Anne'» praiaea. 
One lady, a Mrs. Maton. the same that had admired her 
in a morning call one day, exclaimed, "A fine young lady 
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indeed Miss Maary Anne is ! and how prettily she did her 
part ! just like a Ettle queen !" 

''The Grace would have borne such honours more 
meekly, if not more worthily/' mattered Mr. Everard in 
reply. 

*' That little girl is a vast favourite of yours, Mr. 
Everard," returned this lady, " but surely you must think 
Miss Mary Anne a much finer girl !" 

'' Not one of my sort," replied Mr. Everard ; '^ fine and 
smooth — smooth and false,** added he, in an almost in- 
audible tone, as he walked away. 

After the acclamations had somewhat subsided, the 
herald stepped forward and conducted the young Queen 
into the presence of the elders, especially introducing her 
to Lord and Lady Musgrove, and saying her Ladyship 
had expressed a wish to have an audience of the new Queen. 

'' Indeed," said Lord Musgrove, " we are highly hon- 
oured by her Majesty's condescension, and we hope the 
Queen of the Fairy Bower will to-night enjoy the honour 
she has so richly deserved.'* 

A few such sentences passed, which Mary Anne re- 
ceived but awkwardly; not that she need have replied 
much, but her mode of receiving them was any thing but 
simple — as Grace would have been, or clever, as !Emily. 
However she presently fell more into herself, and as she 
went on, her manner rather improved. The reader must 
judge for himself as to the more important part. Lady 
Mu^rove admired her taste and her skill displayed in the 
Fairy Bower very much, and asked her how the idea first 
came into her head, — had she been used to such decora- 
tions? 

Mary Anne answered only, '' No," and looked sheepish, 
for she had never before been spoken to by a Lord or a 
Lady, and she thought it a very great honour ; and so it 
was, but not exactly as Mary Anne felt it. 
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" How did you plan it, my dear," «aid Lady Miisgro»ej 
"by yourself, or ilLd you lalk it over with Emily f" 
" Emily and I talked of it afterwards," answered Mary 

" But," pui^ucd Lady Musgrove, " was it qtiite your 
□wn idea, or bad you ever seen any thing of the sort be- 

" I had never seen any thing of the sort before," replied 
Mary Anne, who was beginning to be very much on her 
^ard, or what in her case may be called by the unpleasant 
word cunning. 

" Did you," continued her Ladyship, " think of the 
bower for tlie bird, or the bird for the bower?" 

" The boner for the bird," said Mary Anne, obliged Co 
answer, and rememberiug it rose in that way with Grace. 

"Well, that was a very pretty idea," returned Lady 
Miisgrove, " and really has a good deal of genius in it ; 
and did any thing put it in your head ?" 

" I think," said JVlary Anne, getting bolder, and think- 
ing now fche could affurd a little of her fame to her family, 
" i think it might be some poetry of my sister Fanny's." 

" Does your sisler write poetry ?" asked Lady Mus- 
grove, surprised, " 1 thought you were the eldest." 

" Yes, I am," said Mary Anne, proud to recommend 
her sister, " Fanny is younger llian me." 

" Is it Fanny that Isabella has taken a fancy to?" 

" Ves," retunied Mary Anne, '* I believe so." 

Miss Newmarsh felt very much disappoinied. 

" Well, can you repeat your sister's lines, or say what 
they were about ?" 

" They were about a bird — wishing to be like a bird." 

" But was there any thing ai>out a bower?" asked this 
inquisitive lady. 

,e line," replied Mary Anne, — 

" And livD in boivtrs with thee." 
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** WtW, it is a Tery pretty line ; and that put it into your 
head^ I suppose ?" 

" I think so/* said Mary Anne^ getting quite hardened. 
" Then what made you call it a ' fairy bower^' and not 
a bird*8 bower ?" again asked the lady. 

" It was not I invented that name^" said Mary Anne^ 
candidly^ " it was done by the rest when the room was 
finished, and the lights were lit. I had nothing to do with 
the lighting, Emily and George managed all that — Emily 
is so very clever." 

Mary Anne thought now she had established her charac- 
ter for taste and genius, she might try at goodness^ and 
introduce her cousin, as she had her sister. 

'< Oh, yes,** said Lady Musgrove, '' I know Emily is 
very clever, but she would not have planned such a bower 
as that ; I dare say, however, she helped you in the ex- 
ecution.*' 

" Oh, yes," cried Mary Anne, quite in her own man- 
ner, '^ she and all the rest helped in the flowers, and did a 
great deal more than I did." 

" Well/' said Lady Musgrove, " you have passed a very 
good examination, and have shown that you can be good 
as well as clever. — True genius has no envy. Now, my 
dear, I will not keep you from your companions ; here is 
Ellen waiting quite impatiently till I have done with you." 
Mary Anne did not know Ellen or any of the young 
people were within hearing, and she started to find she was 
close at her elbow. She could not be sure she had not said 
some dangerous things before Ellen. She had rather it 
should have been Grace than Ellen ; for though she could 
not understand Grace, she felt now sure she did not mean 
to betray her ; and as long as Grace kept it all to herself, 
she did not care for the rest. What a shocking state of 
mind she must have been in ! But Mary Anne*s examina- 
tions were not at an end : as Ellen was leading her ofi^ 
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^^t6s Newmarsh stopped them, ami s«id, " Mary Anne, I 
atn aronzeil at you for not thinking of these flowers for our 
Uodsiock fair." 

" Oh," said Msry Anne, " I did not hear of them till 
long afterwards." 

" Why, when did you hear of them f " 

" Since I have been here," replied the young lady. 

" And who told you?" 

Mary Anne all along had the craft or conscience to avoid 
Grace's name endrel^, and if now she announced it, she 
knew the whole affair was likely to be discovered. She 
remembered she had in the morning, before Ellen, said 
simply she heard of Ihem " since she had been here." 
She therefore anawered warily, that she could not tell who 
told her. 

" ^Vhy, that is very strange," said her governess, " you 
have been here little more tlian a week, and have been out 
very little; cannot you remember when it was, or where?" 

"It must have been when 1 first came," said Mary 
Anne, thinking it best to put off the time before Grace's 
arrival, as well as Ellen's. 

"When you first camel" said Miss Newmatsh, "I 
wonder you did not mention it to your sisters, when they 
came to see you ; you know we are all very busy now 
upon the drawing-room table stall, and I charged you to 
look about for any new ideas. But cannot you at all re- 
member who told you ? because it ia very important to 
know from what quarter it comes, tliat vie may not be 
forestalled." 

" It must have been somewhere that 1 called with 
Emily," said Mary Anne, alarmed at commiUing litmcU' W 
limes and places, for she well knew she had only Utn lo 
two houses before Grace came, — " or il might be," uldul 
she, " somebody calling here." 

" Cannot yon teU what rootn it was in, or wbciL*! it 
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was a lady or a child diat told yon^ or any thing at all 
•bout it ?" pursaed her goTemesa. 

" No> really I cannot/' said Mary Anne^ ^* it all passed 
in a moment*' 

** Well/' said Miss Newmarsh^ ** it is very miaccotmta- 
Ue, Mary Anne^ and very unfortnnate ; but go^ my dear 
chUd, I am sorry to hare kept you, but it is an important 
subject, and I wish to know whence the idea came." 

The two cousins then returned to the back drawing- 
room, and mingled in the sports. The Queen was hailed 
as she joined the young band, and her spirits now rose to 
an unrestrained height. Every body but Emily and Grace 
paid her a sort of homage, addressing her by her title, and 
consulting her with a deference, which, though avowedly 
mock, was very agreeable to her ; and she was the liveliest 
—perhaps we ought to say the most boisterous — among the 
throng. Emily, even, wondered at her, though she had 
seen the same sort of thing at school ; but poor Grace was 
quite aghast ; she began to think she was in a dream — she 
must have made a mistake — that Mary Anne really de- 
vised the Fairy Bower — and she ended with believing as a 
betweenity, that Mary Anne had either persuaded herself 
that she had, or that she thought so from the very first. 
This idea restored Grace to herself while it lasted, and 
accounted for every thing. How else could Mary Anne 
have gone through all she had that evening ? How else 
stood Mr. Everard's appalling voice, exerted with solemn 
effect, especially at the word '^ conscience," and the awfid 
pause he made after those two lines ? Several times it had 
thrilled herself to her very heart, and that poor little heart 
at the same time bled for Mary Anne. '' But," thought 
she, "if Mary Anne believes hersdf the designer, of 
course she would not notice these things.'* Without this 
persuasion, and the necessity Grace was under of being in 
constant activity, she would have sat still in a corners and 
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gased with suipriBe all the evening at Maiy Anne — full of 
enjoyroejit and langhter as she was, her face highly exdted 
with pleasure and notice. 

Different amusements filled up the rest of the time, and 
after the highly popular game of " mufti," the whole party 
■djoumed to the supper room. 



I 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



The Queen was conducted to her scat in due form ; there 
was a flourish of trumpets preceding her, and a procession 
of her more iramediute court. The supper tables were a 
very pretty sight as the party entered. They were placed 
in the form of a T, and in the centre, conspicuously 
raised, stood one of Birch's best twelftli cakes — the kind 
Christmas present of grandmamma Ward. The supper 
went off* as well as the reiit of the evening. Emily thought 
that Grace happening to sit next John Thompson waa a 
fortunate circumstance ; she felt quite sure that Grace 
kept hira in good order ; how she managed it she could 
not imagine, for if Emily e?er altempted to interfere with 
any of his ways, his usual answer was something like, 
" Wlial's that to you ?" " I wish you'd mind your own 
business '." hut we are happy to say, neither such at iliese 
nor any other uncomfortable incidents, disturbed the out- 
ward serenity of the eTenlng, and every body seemed 
happy and pleased. The ini«rnal disquiets are better 
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known to the reader than to any of the guests^ and of this 
portion of the history we are about to speak. 

In the course of the supper^ the propriety of drinking 
the health of the Queen of the Fairy Bower> was discussed 
among some of the good-natured gentlemen^ and R^ihald 
Freemantle was deputed to manage the afikir. He rose 
and proposed it. The idea was received with great appro- 
bation ; some of the gentlemen were so kind as to enter 
into the amusement^ for so it must be called^ and one by 
one they rose to second the resolution. Several very inge- 
nious and entertaining speeches were made; the Fairy 
Bower was dissected and discussed in all its bearings^ but 
all turned into a compliment to the Queen. Several very 
pretty allusions were made to her crown being formed 
from her own works. Another said her genius in its love- 
liness disdained |fairy tiaras or costly gems^ and took the 
form most appropriate to its simplicity and modesty. 
Another again compared her to Flora^ and talked of her 
carpeting the earth with flowers, for wherever she step- 
ped bright flowers sprang up. At length it was observed 
that Mr. Everard had not spoken, and every one knew that 
speaking on any subject, was an art he peculiarly excelled 
in. An intimation of the popular wishes on the subject 
was therefore given him. He excused himself, saying be 
had done his part in the pageant, by discharging the office 
of poet laureate. But the public would not be content^ 
and he was called on by general acclamation. He rose 
and said he could not refuse such a flattering appeal, but 
he had thought he had sufficiently trespassed on the 
patience of the company, by his two coronation odes ; and 
besides, he felt he could not add any thing worthy the no- 
tice of such a company, after the able speakers who had 
preceded him ; truly indeed might they have been said to 
have exhausted the mine. However it must be confessed 
that to courtiers the praises of majesty, and to poets the 
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pniaca of beauty and nature, were mines inexhaHBiible ; 
and though he neither wished nor dared to account him- 
self on liie one hand a courtier, nor on the other a poet, he 
should be ashamed to be found without loyalty to the line 
of Borereigns, or without adoiiration of the forms of 
beauty. He would therefore with willing lips secoud the 
proposition. He would also propose that congratulations 
should he presented to her youthful Majesty, on her eleva- 
tion to so high an office ; ibr he confessed he considered 
the honours she bad attained, honever merited by genius 
and taste, a distinction and a dignity which might assist to 
direct lier destinies through life. " I catmoi look upon 
that white coronet of fair fiowere," continued the orator, 
" without myself being reminded of the purity of Truth 
and the loveliness of Virtue ! What is purer than snow ? 
VVliat is lovelier than flowers? Has not this coronet been 
chosen to grace the brows of the Queen of the Fairy 
Bower ? And has not her present Majesty been selected to 
her high post of honour by the voice of those who had the 
right, as well as the will, to distinguish her ^ Am I then 
unduly pressing a conclusion when 1 say, that the bearer of 
HQch a crown ought to be mindful in every action of her 
coming life, to be the representative of the Grace of Truth 
and the Grace of Virtue ! To use the words of a poet, no 
doubt familiar to her Majesty's ear, — 

" Ftioces and peers may flouriah and may fade, 
A breath may make ibem as a breath hath made. 

" But, I would add, 

" But bright unsullied Truth, our noblest pride, 
When once destroyed ran never be sujiplied. 

" Let us then with dutiful loyalty beg to lay these obser- 
vations at the feet of youthful Majesty ; and the trifling 
incident of an erening dedicated to lighter 
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waay beoomtf to the Sovereign of an hour and her juTenile 
courts a monitor for the employments, whether light or ae- 
riouS) of a coming life." 

This address was received with munnuis of approba- 
tion. They however quickly subsided on its being per- 
oeived, that the orator continued on his legs. He con- 
tinned, ** I have but one word to add, and that ia» to pro- 
pose the health of the person, whether young lady or gen- 
tleman, who suggested the title of * The Fairy Bower ;* 
and I humbly recommend that inunediate measures may 
be taken, to ascertain the individual to whom we are in* 
debied, for sudi a suitable and elegant designation.** 

Some one rose to second the motion, but proposed that 
the Queen*s health should first be drunk. 

This was accordingly done, with great enthusiasm. 
The plaudits and cheers continued for a considerable 
space. It was afterwards signified to Mary Anne, thst abe 
must return an address of thanks ; but that she might de* 
pute a champion to the office. She accordingly diose 
Reginald Freemantle, who sat next her. After a alight 
conference with her, he rose. He said he had the hcmour 
of being selected by her Majesty, to convey to the company 
her Majesty's sense of the distinction just received ; he fdt 
how unequal he was to the task, and he felt how difficult 
it was to do justice to the modesty of her Majesty's senti- 
ments, without expressing himself in a manner that mi^t 
seem unsuitable to her high office. " But rather," con- 
tinued he, " would I suffer in your estimation, however 
painful such a result would be to my feelings, than that 
the humility of her Majesty's sentiments should not meet 
a just interpreter. I will therefore venture to say in her 
name, that her sense of the unexampled condescension of 
the aristocracy, who appointed her to the high office she 
now bears, and of the gratifying loyalty of her a8sen^)led 
sutiieGts, in the late enthusiastic expression of thdr senti- 
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meDts, will not quickly piss away from her remembrance, 
but will recal tliia evening to her as one of the most agree- 
able of her life. She would confess freely that the feele 
these honours, the mere abundance of your kindness, show- 
ered down upon her for a very Email service on her pari ; 
indeed she would say, as far as any thing she had done lo 
merit them, they were totally undeserTed ; but st the same 
time Bl)e accepts these your flattering marks of approbation 
for her poor doings, with the profoundest respect and ihe 
deepest gratitude." He then begged to say lie was com- 
missioned by her Majesty to say, that the name of the 
Fairy Bower did nol originate with herself. In conclu- 
Eion, he hoped he was not stepjuDg out of hia office, if he 
said, in the name of himself and the young court, that the 
eloquent and able address of an honourable and ieamed 
gentleman who had preceded him, shoidd not pass disre- 
garded. He hoped that none would recall this evening 
to memory — untainted, as It was, by a single psin — with- 
out remembering the lesson then so ably enforced. Crowns, 
indee<l, without Trulli and Virtue, are honours undeserved, 
and crumble to dust ; whilst Virtues flourish and abide, 
aiid are themselves ihe brightest coronet, Ibat can sit upon 
the brow of either Queen or Peasant. 

Before Reginald began this speech he had some talk 
with Mary Anne. Ue told her what he should say, and 
was rather puszled at a sort of hesitation in her manner 
when he said he should talk of the honours being " undo* 
served." " Why should 1 say so !" said he in answer to 
her, — *' why nol ? — you do not think the Fairy Bower 
called fur all this, 1 suppose." Mary Anne saw every 
word she spoke was dangerous, but she felt more anxiety 
at that part of Reginald's speech than any thing that had 
happened. One reason was, she attended to what was so 
neatly connected with herself; wbereas she carelessly Iis> 
lened to the rest, only turning every thing she could to lier 
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own honour and praise. Reginald also thought she ought 
to disclaim giving the title of the Fairy Bower ; if she did 
not he supposed she had ; and now asked her if she had 
named it or not^ for she must state the fact publicly 
through him. Mary Anne was thrown into consternation 
by this announcement. She could not feel sure she had 
not committed herself. She knew she had told Lady 
Musgrove, and that many besides heard, that she had not 
invented the name. She knew also that Ellen heard ; but 
she could not remember if she had reported her invention 
to Emily, by that name on the night of Monday. She 
thought she had not, or that if she had Emily had forgot- 
ten it. It was never mentioned by that name the whole 
morning ; they called it simply the ante-room ; and the 
" Fairy Bower'* sprung up as quite a new title among a 
group she joined after the lighting was finally settled. 
How it began she knew not, and her conscience prevented 
her then asking a word or making a remark, because she 
could not be sure whether or not she had made that name 
an original part of her communication with Emily. The fact 
was, she could not realize the effect of the lights^ so the 
title had quite gone out of her head, till she heard every 
body calling it the Fairy Bower, and then she saw the ap- 
propriateness of the name, especially after the extingui^- 
ing the rival lights. What was she to do when R^inald 
asked her this simple question ? — to hesitate was most dan- 
gerous ; to say she did not know, or could not remember, 
fatal ; to say " yes," equally fatal, as far as regarded Lady 
Musgrove and the elders ; and to say " no,*' might be so 
as regarded all the rest. Besides, Ellen might be able to 
light the whole train. One device struck her : she said to 
Reginald, " Why say any thing about it ?" He looked 
rather surprised, and answered, " Why not ? it is much 
more proper that you should notice it ; just tell me yes or 
fio." She was obliged to say " No," as that word contained 
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Jess of certain destruction tlian the other. — Who can 
guard all the emllees points of falsehood? Till tliia mo- 
metit Mary Anne had sufTered herself to enjoy the triumphs 
of her situation unbroken, except with just an uneasy 
thought or two afWr the discovery of Ellen at her side. 
Her present uneasiness may be imagined ; but we believe 
we may safely say her greatest suffering of the evening, did 
not eijiial a small part of Grace's. Virtue is not always its 
own reward, as some pretend. Virtue, or right action and 
feeling, sometimes endures BuSferings of mind, similar to 
those of actual guilt. Grace had felt this in a degree all 
liny ; and now she seemed to partake and deserve lliose, 
which properly belonged to Mary Anne. 

Meanwhile the question was whispered about among 
the young people, " Who invented the title of the Fairy 
Bower?" — "Did you ?"— " Did you ?"— " 1 thought it 
was Mary Anne." — Nobody knew. Every body said every 
body was using it suddenly, just after tile lighting, and of 
course all thought it was Mary Anne's name. One of the 
elder gentlemen now made the enquiry, and the result of 
these whispers was reported — " Nobody knew." 

Mary Anne gathered hope. Again and again enquiiy 
waa made, and it began to look very inyalerions. One «f 
the gentlemen suggested it must have been a ml fiiry, 
stepped in among the young folks for a ferw niMarK, 
After a considerable time, a murmur of neall wU^kk, 
carried up something promising from ibe fm ibiW ^if tf 
the table, and it was reported that little CIbb mi Ak 
knew " who." 

" Is it true," asked one of the g 
voice, " that the little Clara can d 
her send up word !*' 

In a short space an anr 
said " it vias Emily" 
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" Emily 1'* laid her papa^ *' did you give that i 
the Bower ?" 

" Ho, papa," laid Emily^ in a very determine 
. B ''it was Grace Leslie." 

:i I Poor Grace 1 she felt as if she was shot qaite 

^1 She felt a thrill all over her, and though she did n 

it, she turned exceedingly pale. ** Now," thouj 
'' all u discovered ! Oh, Emily !" 

" Grace !" said Mr. >V^ard, gently — ^he always 
to her — '* did you devise that pretty name ?" 

Grace gathered up her hreath, and answered ii 
mournful to those who were near enough to hear 
helieve I thought of it first.*' 

" Does she say ' yes ?' " said Mr. >\''ard ; and he 
was reported to him, and handed down and all n 
tahle. 

" Then it is Grace, after all, who is our Fair 
the other gentleman ; " that is greater than a 
JJ While the young people began whispering, * 

Grace ? was it Grace ? — I thought it was Mary J 
not you ?" 

" Why," said Constance, " you make as much 
I Grace had invented the Bower, instead of only tl 

did you not hear that Mary Anne just now told 
Freemantle to say she had not invented the name 
I " Well," said Ellen, " and were you not surpi 

am sure I was ; I thought the name went with tl 
and that Mary Anne invented both.'* 

" Well," returned Constance, " you see she di< 

she says so ; why will you not let Grace have thi 

' the name ? — not that there's much in it, it is noi 

Bower." 

The elder part of the company also expressed c 
the manner in which this little fact had come o\ 
Mosgrore and others praised Mary Anne highly. 
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of them had heard her disclaim the title of her owD 
accord ; and her conduct seemed rery " pretty," as the 
lady observed, with whom Alary Anne was always a fa- 
vourite, — " Very pretty, indeed," iihe said, " Miea Mary 
Anne has a very fine spirit." 

" It is more," said Mrs, Wait, in a low lone, " than I 
wouid say of Grac« Leslie ; I do not like that ely way for 
children, of keeping such lliiags secret — why could she not 
confess at once? — and why did not every body know it 
was her nanie? it is very unnatural for a child to be bo 

" \Vel), I don't know," said Lady Musgrove, " it was 
rather modest of her to keep silence, and not to trumpet 
her own praises." 

" And you know," said Mr. Ward, " if you blame her, 
you must blame Emily ; far it seems she knew all the 
time. — By the bye, 1 wonder ebe did not speak at once ; 
Emiiy is very fond of Grace, I know ; and Emily is a 
warm hearted gjrl. I certainly do wonder, my dear," 
said be to his wife, " that Emily did not apeak without so 
much pumping." 

" Ub," said Lady Miu^ove, " it is easily accounted for, 
you could not expect a young girl like Emily, to be able to 
speak like any of you gentlemen, before a large party like 
this." 

"Very true," replied Mr. Ward, "but Emily hw a 
good spirit of her own, and spoki; boldly enough when she 
did speak." 

" But yoQ remember," said Lady Musgrovc, " she was 
afraid to come forward and crown the Queen, and let that 
little Grace do it all by herself; 1 am sure I wondered at 
her more than I did at Emily ; it was very formidable," 

Such remarks were intermpted by Mr. Eterard rising, 
and proposing the health of Grace Leslie. He gaive the 
reason for so dniog, and made a short simple speech. 
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Grace felt very glad it was so soon over. She now was 
uneasy at feeling the eyes of every body turned upon her ; 
for she really had the feeling of taking something that did 
not belong to her ; and her thoughts altogether began to be 
so confused, that she hardly knew whether the next step, 
would not be the discovery of the rest of the deception. 
She could not understand £mily*8 declaration, or how the 
name could be separated from the rest of the invention ; 
however she found the company could do so, and she 
gladly acquiesced. Her health was drunk, and according 
to the form, she had to return thanks. She deputed George 
as her champion; that seemed to her the most proper 
thing, since he was, as it were, her host ; and she asked 
him to say as little as possible— only that she was very 
much surprised. 

George'represented, he must say ' pleased and gratified.' 
*' Well, so I am, I suppose," said Grace, " but I had a 
great deal rather it should not have been, though you 
know I think it very kind indeed." 

George was a much better hand at a droll speech than a 
grave one ; to make the latter in public would rather have 
frightened him — the former he could do with ease ; and 
this was a tempting opportunity. He told the company 
that he rose in obedience to his friend Grace Leslie, who 
had done him the favour to appoint him her champion. 
He assured them from herself, she felt deeply the honour 
she had just received at their hands, or rather at their 
glasses ; but so amazed was she at their unexpected kind- 
ness, that she had not time or power to ascertain her own 
feelings. — She supposed, however, she was both pleased 
and gratified. He was quite sure the company would un- 
derstand his fair friend's sentiments, especially when he 
added, she would have much rather it had never hi^ 
pened ; yet at the same time her gratitude was inexpressi- 
ble, and therefore he would cease attempting to express it, 
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only hoping, in her name, that some day each itidividuBl 
of thK company pieaeni, might enjoy such honours as were 
now liliOHered down upon her. 

George was a great favourite, and his manner was very 
amusing ; his speech was therefore very favourably re- 
ceived. When he sat down, Grace whigpered to him, 
" Oh, George, hov» could you do bo? I fell so very much 
ashanied !" 

" IVell," answered George, " shall I aay so ? you know 
I only said just what jou told me." 

Grace could not deny this. 

The rest of the supper went oW without any thing worth 
relating. All seemed to enjoy themselvea. Mary Anne 
again recovered her though tlesEo ess, now she saw all bad 
passed so safely, and she congratulated herself on her wari- 
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Ai.L suppers must however come to an end, and sa U 

length dill this. By degrees the room i 

Party after party deparleil, and the r 

alone remained. This was the three st 

the young ladies weni up logeiher 

shawls, &C., and as usual at b 

of the past evening were discuned. 
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sure Mary Anne had had honours enough^ and compli- 
ments wiUiout end. 

*' Indeed/' said Mary Anne, *' it is very disagreeable ; 
I can't bear compliments ; I wonder people can like 
them!" 

" Particularly if they don't deserve them !** observed 
Emily^ as coolly as she could. 
Grace looked at her. 

" Well, but Mary Anne did deserve all that happened 
to-night,*' said Constance. 

*' You don't mean to say, I suppose," said Ellen, *' tJiat 
every body who has a pretty idea come into her head, de- 
serves to be crowned a Queen ; though certainly Mary 
Anne does deserve very great praise for the plan of the 
Bower. I suppose, Mary Anne, you mean that yon feel as 
Grace did, according to George's droll way of express- 
ing It. 

'* Yes," said Mary Anne, *' but it is so ridiculous to 
dress you up, and call you a Queen, and be paying such 
compliments to you ; how ridiculous it was of Mr. May to 
talk of my genius, taste, and modesty ! and of Mr. Parry 
to compare me -to Flora ! and all the rest who spoke of my 
fair face and lovely brow ! — such stuflf, you know ; and 
then Mr. Everard worse than all, — he talked of my beauty 
and loveliness, and went on more than any body^ calling 
me ' her Majesty !' it's so very disagreeable — when every 
body's looking at you, too !" 

"Well, Mary Anne," said Emily, restraining her in- 
dignation for Grace's sake, " you need not complain of Mr. 
Everard, for I am sure he did not pay you any very great 
compliments." 

" But I am sure he did though !" said Mary Anne, 
'* and you would have thought so if they had been to you." 
"Well," returned her cousin, " I had rather you should 
have had such than 1." 
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" Ah," said Mary Anne, " that's nollijng but spile, I 
know n-ell enough ; for you !uve not once nested me like 
the rest, or called me ' jour Majesty,' the whole evening." 
" VPhy, Mary Anne," remarked Ellen, in her dry quiet 
way, " jou are very unreasonable ; first you blame every 
body for calling you Queen, and paying you that amusing 
mock sort of honour, and now you blame Kmiiy for not 
doing so ; now what do you reu% wish ?" 

" Oh, I only wish people would not be so ridiculous !" 
said Mary Anne, feeling she had made herself silly, and 
hoping lo get out of the scrape, 

" Yes, but," persisted Ellen, " about Em//'/— why then 
do you blame Emily ?" 

" Because," said Mary Anne, " I know she was Texeii, 
and wanted some share in the praise about the Bower ; she 
would not come and help to crown me — 1 observed it all ; 
and I know Emily bis been grudging me my honours all 
the evening, because she thought more praise should be 
given to her for their part in the execution. I tried that 
it should be so, for I told Lady Musgrove that the others 
had done more than I had ; but Lady Mu^ove did not 
think so, for she said Emily could never liave thought of 
any thing as pretty as the Bower — did she not, Ellen ?" 

" Yes," said Ellen, " but she said she was sure Emily 
helped you a greflt deal in the execution ; and so she did, 
and I am sure Emily has been quite the life of every thing 
lo-night,— and Grace loo," atliled she, " only Grace is so 
quiet, one never observes what she does, onLy sees the 
effl;cl. 8he is just hke our river at Langham ; it ia a 
beautiful clear quiet stream, running silently underneath 
tall reeds ; we can hardly aee a glimpse of the water, only 
where the sun shines upon a few lillle open sjMJts now and 
then, but the meadows on each side are beautifully green 
and bright. This little streani too supplies the whole 
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village with water, making no show at all, but springing 
out between the stones.— Now is not that just like Grace ?" 

Grace had not spirits to answer her kind friend as she 
might have done another time. The rest of the Duffs and 
Isabella were not disposed to join in the praise of Grace, 
for different reasons ; and Emily was still burning with 
indignation at Mary Anne*s late consummate impudence 
and affectation. At last Charlotte Duff, who never inter- 
fered in any thing scarcely, said, " What a pretty idea that 
is of £llen*s ! it would make a subject for Fanny to write 
verses upon." 

" It may be pretty or not," said Ellen, ** I do not care 
for that ; but I want you to say it is true of Grace." 

'* To be sure it is true of Grace !** cried Emily at last, 
" and the only reason they don*t say so is because it is ioo 
true." 

Charlotte meanwhile had stolen quite close to Grace, 
and ventured to take her hand. — " WeU," thoug;ht poor 
Grace, " I ought to care for nothing, when I have three 
such dear kind friends — ^how can I ever make them under- 
stand how much I love them ? how much better this 
honour of £llen*s is, than the honour they paid me down 
stairs." — Yet she felt ashamed that others heard it, be- 
cause slie knew it was Ellen^s and £mily*s kind 
tion, which others would not understand, though it 
delightful to hersdf in proving their affection for her. 

Nothing ^se particular passed, except at the immediate 
parting, which took place in the dining-room. The reader 
will remember, that Mary Anne^s and Campbell^s visit ta 
their cousins was at an end, and they were to return 
to-night with their brothers and sisters. Glad enoo^ 
Mary Anne that it was so : she thought she should 
any unacceptable examination on the Fairy Bower, and it 
would die away naturally. Had she not been leaving^ At 
BO^i, not have been so bold. But just before going, she 
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remembered she must lake leave of Grace, ami should be 
expected tokisslier. ShecoiiIdha.rdly tell why sheTellit so 
entirely impoEsible to do this ; yet to go without would be 
BO very remarkable. The eame difficulty had struck Grace, 
Eome time before, and she thought she should see by it 
wiial Mary Anne really thought. All had taken leave- 
Mary Anne was in hurry and confusion — she had lost one 
of her gloves — every body looked for it — it was found, and 
she was running after some of her party who had gone, — 
when Mr. Everard called her back, and reminded her she 
had not taken leave of llie fair Grace, who had bo deste- 
roudy woven her crown for her. 

Mary Anne was forced to check her steps and retnm. 
With a hurried movement she approached Grace, took her 
hand, atid quickly kissed her. " Good bye, Grace," 
«aid she. 

Grace coloured crimEon in a moment — Mary Anne, 
scarlet; and she ran as fast as she could into the hall, to 
join her party. Grace felt very uneasy, at finding the eyes 
of Mr. Everanl and Mrs. Word fixed aleadily upon her. 
She knew she looked very remarkable, and was much re- 
lieved to withdraw from their gaie as soon a% possible. 
Grace attended her mamma to her room, and Mrs. Leslie 
bt^an talking to her. Presently she said, to Grace's sur- 
prise, " Grace, my dear, I hope you have had a pleasant 
evening ; has any thing happened ? you seemed enjoying 
yourself very much." 

" Yes, I did, mamma, very much," answered Grace. 

" But then, my dear, why are you so dull now i" asked 

Poor Grace said she did not know she was dull. 
Her mamma then very kindly asked if she was well. 
Grace answered, " Yes, quite well." 
Mrs. Leslie then tdd her she must be qnite lircd and 
excited by all her dissipation, and adviced her to go to bed. 
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and not to dt up talking at all ¥rith Emily, though they 
must have a great deal to say. " Else, my dear child,** 
added she, " I shall have you quite ill ; or perhaps one of 
those sad palpitations will come on ; so good night, my 
dear little girl," and she gave her a kiss. 

Poor Grace ! her mamma's words recalled all her trou- 
bles ; how she wished she might tell her all ! but that she 
knew was more impossible than any thing. She knew her 
mamma never encouraged her to tell any thing unfaToiira«* 
ble of her companions, yet she thought she could never 
feel easy with such a great bar between herself and her 
mamma. " It is not," thought she, " like Geoi^'s quiz- 
zing people, or any thing else that has evar happened be- 
fore to me : this is such a great thing, and so many other 
events are tangled together in it — my palpitation, and the 
broken cup ; and then« Hanson is connected, besides Em- 
ily's part ; then those strange words of Mr. Everard's, and 
I cannot think why he would 6nd out the person who in- 
vented the name of the Fairy Bower !" 

By this time Grace had reached her room^ where was 
Emily. Emily had not begun undressing, but was walk- 
ing up and down the room. There was a strange contrast 
between the appearance of the two young friends. Emily 
was highly excited, and looked quite fresh and ready to be- 
gin the evening again. Grace's motives for exertion had 
ceased; namely, the pleasure of assisting to entertain 
others, and the desire of not betraying that any thing was 
wrong by her manner ; and now that she was alone with 
the only person who knew the secret, she no longer strug- 
gled against the sad feelings that oppressed her. She 
looked very worn and sorrowfuL '' Oh, Grace !" cried 
Emily, " I have been so impatient for you ! who could 
ever have supposed such things would have happened ? I 
am really nearly wild with anger ; and I ana angry too 
with you, for it was all your fault. It was all for your 
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Bake I was silent ; and up-trUirs, loo, J was just going lo 
lell ill, only jou looked at me so imploring." 

" Indeed," said Grace. " I kaow it is all my fault, and 
I am very eorry indeed that you are angry witli rae." 

Emily now scolded Giaee for her simplieity, and told her 
there was nobody to blame but " that mean and false Mary 
Anne." " 1 had no idea," said she, " Mary Anne was so 
bad, though I knew she was silly and tain ; besides I 
really did not think she was clever enough for such a de- 
ception." 

Emily did not remember that much of Mary Anne'a 
cleverness, waa owing to her own and Grace's silence. 
Mary Anne had not been clevi^r enough to deceive Emily, 
who had a great deal of observation ; besides, indolent 
people, who seem lo have no wit or cleverness, and are 
thought very dull, or even stupid, have sometimes clever- 
ness, or cunning, enough to deceive others a great deal 
wiser, better, and cleverer than ihemaelves. A very little 
cleverness goes a great way in a fraud, because good sort 
of people are not suspicious ; they think others like them- 
selves, till they find out any person false. And again, this 
Bort of cleverness is soon learned, and is less trouble to 
acquire than any other. Mary Anne had gained all she 
had in less than twenty-four hours ! but then she had pre- 
pared her mind for it silentltf for many years ; as we before 
said, she availed herself of her tis^ers' talents and labours ; 
she chose to leam duets, that she might play and be 
praiaed with less trouble before company ; and she had at 
time* done sly things, which nobody knew, to get admired. 
All these practices, and the habit of mind she had thereby 
acquireil, prepared her for tliis almost incredible piece of 
falsehood. Step by step she had led herself into it ; and 
even when in the midst, she felt very litde pain of con- 
Kience; she felt pain and fear a very few times, but it waa 
lut all ihould be diicavered. The ain in the «'ght of 
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God, — ^thc wrong to her neighbour, — the injury she was 
doing her own soul, never distressed her ; though she was 
erery day hearing all these things, and had been doing so 
all her life, with her mamma and her governess. Miss 
Newmarsh. She had been blunting her conscience ; even 
Mr. £verard*8 words, startling as they might be thought to 
one under her circumstances, scarcely touched her : she 
was thinking of herself and her situation. Part of his ad« 
dresses she did not even hear, — part she did not under- 
stand,— 'Other parts she mistook, and turned to compliments 
to herself, as may be seen by the remarks she made to her 
young companions afterwards. In what a different state 
was Grace's conscience ! She therefore could not under- 
stand any thing at all about Mary Anne ; it quite fright- 
ened her to allow her mind to dwell upon her conduct or 
feelings, and she turned away to any other point in the 
transaction as a relief. If she could not thijik of Mary 
Anne*8 conduct, much less could she speak of it ; and she 
could find no reply to Emily's last remark. 

Emily went on observing and lamenting Grace's dulness, 
and saying she was wishing to have a long talk, for she 
was not tired at all. 

Grace said she was not tired, but that her mamma de- 
sired her to go to bed, because perhaps she would be ill. 

Emily remembered how ill poor Grace seemed before 
the party began, and then wondered how she had gone 
through every thing as well as she had. Very kindly and 
properly she gave up her wish for sitting up, and before 
long the young friends sought their beds. 




Tbk deparlure of [he two cousins made a chan^se ir 
proceedings of those left behind. The three girls 
ranch more in the drawing-room, with their 
and George somelimeB went out for skating, ur amusing 
himself with eome yonng gentlemen in the neighbourhood. 
They usually however passed their evenings together in 
the study. There was another change ; namely, that in- 
vitations were accepted to some houses for the children. — 
While Mary Anne and Campbell were with ihem, they 
could go no where, where there was dancing or cards, — 
sererftl such parties were now in prospect. Thi» morning 
Grace was with her mamma about ten o'clock, as usual. 
Grace had not her own lively, easy manner, but her 
munma made no remark, thinking she was tired after 
yetiterday's excitement and fatigue. They read ihe psalms 
and leasona, as usual, together. Grace was exceedingly 
amazed at many passages in both, especially in the psalms; 
ihey seemed so applicable to what went on yesterday. 
Vet she shrank from allowing it, even to lierseif. The 
flrtt words that struck her were, " They ivtagine deceiljiil 
wordt." The idea of Mary Anne came painfully into lier 
head aa she read that verse, for it came to her turn, and 
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■he ¥ri8hed she could get rid of it. But the b^nn 
f Tenes of the following psalm^ were Yerj mod 

!; striking to her^ and she almost wished they had n< 

' to-day. Also she seemed never before to have i 

particularly the evening psalm, which is a peculiar! 
tifol one ; the thirty-eighth Terse she thought she 
now never forget. " But then/' thought she, '< 
' kept innocency* in this case ? — oh ! I am afraj 
^ though I have tried to take heed unto the thing 

right." One of the lessons was about Abraham no 

Sarah was his wife. She thought this very remarl 

■^ come to-day; it seemed so like what she ha< 

*' Ah !" thought she, '' I must not blame Mary j 
'r see, for I have done the same ! — no, not quite the 

added she, in thought, *' I know my fault is not q 
: '8y same, but still I am afraid it is very bad." Grac 

[ I' something more of comfort for herself in the seconi 

ing lesson ; it was part of the Sermon on the moi 
though she knew it very well, (it was a very i 
chapter of hers, and contained the very verse £J 
spoken of to her the day before) she now thoug 
words of our Saviour*s more beautiful than ever ; 
\ she read '^ Blessed are they that mourn, for th 

< be comforted," the tears filled her eyes, so that 

afraid she could not have gone on : but she got 
and went through above half the chapter, wl 
mamma stopped her, as she sometimes did, and 
would finish reading, for she saw Grace was tired. 
Grace thought she had never before observed s 
the meaning of the psalms and lessons which a 
^ *< How good," thought she, " it is of mamma to n 

with me every day I — ah, if Mary Anne's mamm 
vrith her! — especially the psalms, I am sure a] 
never have done such a thing ; the psalms speak 
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•guDst deceit and fakehooit, and indeed sgdnst every 
thing wrong." 

Mrs. LeElie talked U> her little girl on the jesterdaj'B 
proceedinge. There was a great deal Grace cauld talk 
freely about ; but she felt very uncomfortable at the con- 
stant watchfulness she was obliged to keep up, lest the 
should isy any thing that iliould betray Mary Anne. 
" 1'his cannot be right," thought she. 

Once her rnamraa said, " So L find Fanny Duff writes 
verses! have you seen any, Grace?" 

Grace was almost afraid what her answer might lead to, 
but she rejilied she had — they were about a bird. 

" Ah," said her mamniB, " tliat is what 1 heard of; and 
it waa from one line that J^lary Anne got her pretty idea 
of the Bower— do you remember that hne, Grace? — 



" Ves, mamma, very well," said Grace. — " Ah I" 
thought she, " thai line was the beginning of all my trou- 
bles ; for if I had not heard it, perhaps I should never 
have mentioned my idea of the unfortunate Fairy Bower." 

Mrs. Leslie then remarked, " How like Mary Anne's 
Bower is to the plans of your cousins at Hampstead ; but 
I suppose, Grace, you Jid help a good deal : in (he flowers, 
1 know you did, because of that fine long tendril, which 
yon remember every body was so- amused about." 

This danger had never before struck Grace, — that her 
marama would recognize her style of workmanship. She 
now wondered her mamma did not suspect, since it wai 
well known that the decoradons at Uampstead originated 
with Grace ; and ever since she first showed her skill that 
way, her cou^ns were very anxious she should come and 
assist in the preparalions. But every thing was at present 
Eurprising to Grace : slie answered her mamma's question 
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as truly and timply as she collide and some other subject 
was introduced. 

Mrs. Leslie was in some respects like her daughter 
Grace; or rather^ the daughter inherited some of the 
mother's excellencies : one was a great simplicity of mind, 
and a heart perfectly unsuspicious^ — not that Mrs. Leslie 
was wanting in sense ; she had common sense to a most 
uncommon degree, — but she had not that quality usually 
called knowledge of the world, which quickly discovers evil 
and low motives in every action. Like the genius of our 
country's law, she believed every body innocent, till proved 
guilty ; and though often rallied on her simplicity, she 
never yet had lost it. Many other mammas would have 
put Mr. £verard*s remark, the discovery of the originator 
of the name of the Fairy Bower, and her own surprise, to- 
gether, and would have got a notion of the truth. Had 
such an idea of so young a girl as Mary Anne — so strictly 
brought up, too— come into her head, she would have 
almost discarded it again. She did not forget Mr. 
£verard*8 remark, but as yet it had made no impression. 

This week the dinner party took place, which was in- 
tended to greet Mrs. Leslie. It was a large party, and 
several guests joined it in the evening. The children had 
very little to do with it, but were for some time in the 
room. Grace was more noticed by old and new friends of 
her mamma, than she had ever been before. There was a 
good deal of music, and Mrs. Leslie sang. Grace was de- 
lighted at this, for |she thought no one but her aunt Stan- 
ley, and one celebrated public singer she once heard, sung 
like her mamma. Grace, though such a child, and a fond 
daughter, was not quite wrong in her judgment. Mrs. 
Leslie was a very beautiful singer, and the whole room 
was perfectly charmed. Afterwards she was warmly 
thanked, and congratulated on not having given up her 
flinging. 
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Mrs. Leslie said she did not mean to do thatj and 
had kept it up mare than any thing, for the sake of 
little girl, who she thought some day would sing. 

Some one asked if Grace had begun yet. 

" Not regularly," said Mrs. Leslie, " but she Ukes to 
and hear me, and she shows a taste for it." 

A gentleman present shrugged his shoulders, and asked 
if it was possible that Mrs. Leslie could waste such 
and snch science on a child. 

" I do not call it waste," replied Mrs. Leslie, smiling, 
"but then, you know, I am a fond mamma." 

The gentleman answered, that a hurdy-gurdy, oi 
lad singer, would jileaae a child equally ; and that 
distreasing to think of such powers as hers being so spent. 

Mrs. Leslie laughed, and asaured him her little girl was 
a better judge than that, and showed a decided taste for 
music of all sorts, and especially for singing. " I can 
assure you," she added, " she knows as well as 1 do when 
1 am out of practice ; and when it is so, often prepares the 
piano and opens my books of a morning, as a sort of hint. 
I dare Boy she will have observed I have a cold to-night." 

" Well," said the gentleman, politely, " t 
greater critic than any one here, for no one else could have 
discovered it." 

Airs. LesUe was made to ling more than once agaiaj 
and in one song, an Enghsh ballad, a great favourite 
Grace's, the little girl crept round the com^ny, 
got close to her mamma's side. After it was flnisht 
little Grace whispered, " Mamma, I am afraid you hi 
cold." 

Mrs, Leslie saw the gentleman heard this whisper, and 
did not wish it to be hrought into general talk, so an- 
swered, " Yes, my dear, 1 have a Uttle cold," and began 
playing an air. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



Remember when the Judgment's weak 
The pitjudloe is strong. 

Somg. 

Meanwhile a conversation was going on at a aofa, be- 
tween Mrs. Ward and Mrs. Mason^ the lady who had 
always spoken in praise of Mary Anne Duff. They began 
talking of Mrs. Leslie's singing, and Mrs. Ward said she 
was glad to hear it again, and to find that Mrs. Leslie had 
lost nothing.— '*' She really gives up so mndi to her little 
girl, that I was quite afraid she would neglect it, though 
she told me she did not mean to lose her singing, for 
Grace's sake.'* 

*' That child is very little of her age, and not a very 
fine looking girl," remarked Mrs. Mason. 

*^ Not at all Jine, I should say delicate," returned Mrs. 
Ward ; " yet she can be animated too, and sometimes her 
eyes are very expressive when she looks full at you ; but I 
do not admire them in a child, it is too much like a grown 
person to be pleasant." 

^' You make me laugh," said the other lady, '^ to call 
that little girl like a grown person ; I can hardly fancy her 
ever grown up. Now your Emily, in manner, or Mary 
Anne Dufi^, in person, are much more like young women : 
Mary Anne is a fine promising girl." 

" Yes, but her manners are not what I like," said Mrs. 
Ward, '^she is as much deficient in self-possession as 
'Shrace is overburdened with it.' 
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I call that little girl womanly and lelf- 
exclaiiD cd this lady. 
" To be sure I do," tewrned her hoatesi ; " why, only 
think how she went through that scene of the coronation 1 
a very formidable scene, for a child ! with every eye fixed 
upon her, and Mr. Everard paying her every compliment 
he could think of. She seemed to mind it no more than if 
she waa alone in the room ; while Mary Anne looked bo 
silly and aheepish, 1 was quite ashamed of her. — You 
see," said she, lauding, " I am ralher unreasonable, but I 
do believe Emily would just bit the right medium, only 
she would have been much cleverer — more theatrical than 

" Certainly she did go through all that very well," said 
Mrs. Mason, " but you would not compare Emily and that 
little Grace; there must be several years difference between 

" About two, I think," said Mrs. ^Vard, 

The lady was much surprised, and began to think of 
Grace with a little more respect. Yet she said she could 
not admire her as much as Emily or her cousins, the 
Duffs. — " But," she added, " they are all fine girls, and so 
very clever." 

" Grace is clever, certainly," said Mrs. Ward, " but I 
don't quite know what to make of her. 1 think her 
mamma is deceived in ber, though she is bo much with 
ber. 1 think Grace rather a close character, and not qoite 
to be trusted. Her mamma bas the most imphcit confi- 
dence in her : she tells me, and she believa, that Grace 
practises now every morning an hour, before breakfast; 
but 1 bave my reaionB for thinking it is not the case: 
Mary Anne found out something of tbe kind by question- 
ing Emily one morning. I did not choose to tell ber 
mainma. Besides, 1 don't know what you thought tbe 
other night, but / was not at all eatished with that buai- 
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neas about the Fairy Bower; there was something Tery 
odd about it, and I cannot help thinking Grace got more 
credit about it than she deserved ; she turned so pale when 
she said she invented the name, that I could not help 
noticing it ; and when she took leave of Mary Anne that 
night, the colour rushed into her cheeks, and she looked as 
guilty as possible, and could not at all hear my eye. Be- 
sidet, the children were so exceedingly amazed — they were 
so sure before that it was iMary Anne's own naming. It 
was not her's, because you know she said so before us all 
in the drawing-room ; but I cannot believe it is Grace's, 
some how or other, and I am sure there is some mystery 

Mrs. Mason agreed that the long silence about it at sup- 
per was very strange, and reminded Mrs. Ward of her 
husband's remark at the time, about Emily's behaviour. 

" It was ihat remark," replied .Mrs. Ward, " that first 
put these notions into my head, though I noticed Grace's 
turning so pale before that. Emily is very fond of her 
new friend, and if Grace had hinted the name was her own 
idea, Emily might wish to give her tlie chance of the dis- 
tinction. Emily is a generous girl to those she loves." 

" Well, really," said Mrs. Mason, " what you say seems 
very likely ; what a shabby little thing she must be ! J 
never liked her looks much, as you might see." 

" I do not say it is so," answered Mrs. Ward, " but 1 
shall keep a watch. Oh !" added slie, "one other inci- 
dent I forgot : the morning after the party, the three girls 
were sitting at work with us, and talking over the evening, 
when Ellen, who you know is as simple as an infant, 
asked how it was that Grace had invented the name of the 
Fairy Bower ; and she reminded Emily of ' whai ihe saiiT 
(I don't know whet it was) on the Monday night. Emily 
was silent, though I saw she tried (o answer once or twice. 
Eiiea again pressed the subject, and Emily said, in aome 
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confiision, ' Whatever 1 said then, was a mistake ; for 
Grace did invent the name.' ' Then,' persisted Ellen, ' I 
■oppose, Grace, you and Mar; Anne talked it over to- 
gether, and you then suggested Ihal name for it, — nas it 
so?' Grace answered, 'Something of that kind,* and 
teemed very much annoyed, especially as 1 had ail the 
time fixed my eyee upon her. Ellen then remarked, that 
it was very clever of Grace, foi lliat nobody could have 
guessed by day-light it would be such an appropriate 
name ; for though it looked very pretty, there was nothing 
J-'aiiy in it, till the light^ were lit, and she appealed to 
me. I could with truth agree ; for next morning, when 
the bird was gone, and all the real flowers dead or with- 
ered, and the ends of candle and sockeU appearing here 
and there, with a good deal of grease about, it did look 
really deplorable ; I could hardly believe it was that ele- 
gant little device we had so much admired. — 1 cannot un- 
derstand ihia aSair, I say, but 1 am sure all is not as it 
should be." 

Mrs. Mason agreed in this opinion, and some other sub- 
ject was started. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



i 



The morning after the juvenile party, Gtnily and Grace 
had a long talk together, on their unfortunate secret. 
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Emily's wish for revealing it was a good deal abated — llie 
rdal she had anticipated, and which in tlie event had ro 
greatly sorpasaed her anticipation, had passed away ; no- 
tiiing could restore it to Grace ; and Mary Anne too was 
gone, — her exposure row must he private. Yet Emily 
(lid wish the truth should be known, though she was not 
90 pressing for it aa yesterday. There was another reason 
that had some weight with her — the broken cup and 
saucer. Grace had told her hopes about it with Hanson's 
undertaking. Hanson was going that day to visit among 
her friends, and had promised to go to John Edwards, the 
workman at Spode's, the very first thing. She had taken 
the broken pieces with her, to match. Grace, as well as 
Emily, had had a private conference with her jnst before 
she left. Grace had been some lime talking to Emily, to 
persuade her to let them mention the accident to her 
mamma. Emily waa against this, because she said if 
Hanson got a new cup, it would be so much better to Cell 
the accident, and give the cup all at once. — " Why ifaould 
we vex mamma and make her angry with ui, when we 
can do without P" saidshe; " mamma will not care fco' it, 
and will be very much pleased when she sees the cup." 

Grace had thought of this too, but it seemed to her more 
proper to mention the accident. She could not make her 
friend think so ; she therefore tried another way, more 
like Emily's own arguments, and said, " But suppose 
Hanson cannot match the china after all ; how much 
worse it will be to have to tell it then than now. — And be- 
sides, it may be very long perhaps after I have gone," 
added she, quite alarmed at the thought. 

" Well," said Emily, " yon need not look so frightened, 
suppose it is ! you know you would only escape a scolding, 
and it would all come upon me, — if I am not gone to 
school first." 
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Grace next repreEcntetl, that ii might be discovered 
meanwhile, for the sErvants must know. 

Emily s^d uobody knen but Hanson, and that she aaiil 
she had told nobody, and did not mean to do ao ; that ihe 
was gone, and bad taken tlie broken pieces away. She 
likewise reminded Grace that the mention of this accident, 
would very likely lead to a diacavery of the afiaic of the 
Fairy Bower, eince Mrs, Leslie would hear of Grsce not 
being well, and would find every tiling out by her (|ue»- 
tions. She also remarked that Grace waa fond of inter- 
fering with other people, — llial if she had not, the aftkir 
of the Fairy Bower would have come out long ago, through 
herself; and that now it was the same about the cup. 
She said it was very unkind of Grace to refuse her request, 
when slie had so faithfully kept her secret ; that she 
should also remember that it was much more ber husinesB 
than Grace's, for she had broken the cup ; and ttiat the 
fault was towards her own mamma, not Grace's. 

All this was true, and some of it reasonable. Grace felt 
the last representations as a little rebuke ; she was much 
ashamed of having urged the motives above-mentioned for 
telling of the accident, since her arguments had not been 
successful ; she therefore said nothing, and acquiesced. 
She however felt more doubt and pain about it than any 
thing else she had done. She was herself a little afraid of 
Mrs. VVard : she would have preferred not telling her, on 
that account: it would, as Emily said, be pkaiaater to 
have a cup to replace the broken one witli. Again, she 
was aware of the danger of a discovery of the whole secret, 
and she shrank from nothing so much as being the means 
of this, — from nuthing so much, except herself lelUng n 
falsehood, or doing any thing she knew to be wrong. To 
do Grace justice, however, in spite of these two motives, 
she hod much rather have told Mrs. Ward ; she would 
gladly have gone that mament and tald it herself, if Emily 
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wfflild have let her ; nnd it wns ifaii strong wish the felt, 
that ntlier ft&tJEfiei] Grace she was not doing quite wrong 
in consenting to act by her friend's wishes, rather than her 
own, Emily, too, was afraid of her mamma ; and this it 
traa that induced her, as it were, to make a compact with 
Grace, that the one secret should be eet against the other. 
Emily did not mean any deceit ; she thought her meaning 
and feeling very fair and natural. Il was natural, and it 
might be fair, hut it was not quite right, if she thought her 
mamma expected to be told of such accidents ; and Grace's 
. judgment concerning it wGis a much safer one. It is right 
to be prudent, and to look forward as to the conBequences 
of our actions. Our Lord bida us be " wise as serpents." 
h is right also not to be prudent, and not to look forward 
to the con^quences of our actions. Our Lord also says 
the children of this world, are in their generation wiser 
than the children of light. He would not have na wise in 
this sense. God has given us gense to discover when we 
are to do the one or when the other; and He has proniiBed 
us His Holy Spirit, to enlighten our natural eense, and to 
enable ua to bear consequences, whatever they may be. 
He also who can still the raging wind and tempest, can, in 
one moment, turn away from us consequences, however 
unavoidable and dreadful they may seem to us; so that we 
need never fear, if we are, as Grace said, " keeping inno^ 
cency, and taking heed unto the thing that is right." This 
temper is called forth much more in small trials, such as 
the one before ue, than in great ones ; because great actions 
and trials arc usually more public ; indeed that makes 
them called great. Just so, large and coarse paintings 
have much more effect to a greater number of spectators, 
than small delicate ones. The broad strokes tell more, 
and look much bolder and brighter ; they may also have 
Tinich less labour. This actually was the case with 
\ime and Grace. Mary Anne's conduct and man- 
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ner, even tliough Dot very good, lold well. Lady Mus- 
grovBj Mrs. Mason, and others in the rooio, praised her 
ver^ much indeed. She contriTed to patch up, as it were, 
enough goodness for that one puhlic night. But li-rr good- 
ness would not stand the Mat of every day's small trials. 
The observant reader will have noticed this iu her sad envy 
of Grace — before this grand piece of wickedness, — in her 
desire of her cousin Geo^e'a attention, and in very many 
pieces of folly she allowed herself to indulge in. People 
who go through daily trials well, will go through great 
trials well — of that we may be sure. There is an old 
proverb, " Take care of the pence ; the shillings and 
pounds will take care of tbemselvea." Nothing is more 
true than this sentiment, as applied to matters of conduct. 
It certainly would have been safer if Emily had done as 
her friend wished, and not deferred telling her mamma. 
Grace perhaps could press it no farther. 



k 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



This week was one of the children's parties at a neigh- 
bour's house. Grace of course accompanied them, and we 
had best hear her account of it to her mamma, wlien she 
relurneil. They had had such a very pleasant evening ! 
every thing was right. Mrs. Wallis and her grown up 
daughter were so kind and good, anil arranged every thing 
BO nicely. They had dancing and cards, and Grace had 
both danced and played at cards. 
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Mrs. Leslie asked her little girl if they played for roonej, 
and if she had any with her. 

''We did not play for money, mamma/' said Grace, 
Mrs* and Miss Wallis came and arranged it all ; and in 
one game they set up a pretty glass ship for the winner, 
and a nice little girl, the youngest among us, got it, which 
^eaaed them all very much, for she could hardly play at 
all, and some one or other was ohliged to tell her. Then 
the dancing was quite as pleasant ; we had some quadriUea, 
and then country dances : some were very odd ; there was 
one half a slow tune, and half quick, very funny indeed, 
and very pretty ; but I did not dance in that." 

** Who played for you ?*' asked her mamma. 

'^ Miss Wallis, all the time, but once," answered Grace, 
** and then she was tired : and mamma, you will be almost 
frightened to hear what I did, / played that one tune for 
them." 

The next week another party of the same kind occurred, 
and Grace was full of anticipation. It was to be in Lon- 
don, and she was sorry to hear she should see none of 
those who were at the last parly, and very few who were 
at the Wards. The young people came in from this party 
full of disgust. The three Wards were very open in ex- 
pressing it. George said he would not go there again, 
there was such cheating at cards. Emily said that it was 
as bad in the dancing, and that she was black and blue 
with being shoved and pushed about ; while Ellen dwelt 
upon the scenes at supper time. 

Mr. Ward remarked upon Grace having said nothing, 
and asked whether she looked grave because she was 
shocked at the party, or at his children's accounts of it ? 

Grace felt confused at being thus publicly called on, and 
said it was not such a nice party as that at Mrs. Wallis's ; 
she had never been at such a noisy one before. 
** And I suppose," said Mr. Ward, " you will be as dia- 
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pleased wiih it ai the others, when you talk it over alone 
with them." 

Grace ccruinljr felt ilisplea^ed enough, and told her 
mamma a good deal of what nent on ; she felt it much 
easier to do bo than if she knew the young people there. 
Of some she did not even know tlie naroee, tliough the 
names of the leaders of mischief, at such parties, usually 
transpire and are bandied about. "Oh, mamma," taid 
Grace, " 1 hare quite changed my mind since the other 
day ! then, I wondered why Mrs. Duff and Miss Nen- 
marsh could object to cards and dancing, and now I quite 
agree with them ; I do not wish ever to see cards or 
dancing again. — You cannot think how shocking it was! 
At first I thought it was because they plajeil for mor.ey, 
and then 1 remembered the otiier night they played for a 
ship, and might have been violent and unfair if they had 
liked. Then I thought (he faults in the dancing was be- 
cause we had only country dances, but »e bad them too 
last week." 

Mrs. Leslie asked what was so very bad ; and Grace 
said, " It was nothing but a romp at first, and a fight at 
last : some of the young ladies would be always at the lop, 
and danced up and down in a sad boisterous way ; and 
after a great deal of pushing and shoving, some of the boys 
got lo fighting. Then the earda were as bad ; what 
George said, mamma, was realJy true ; they did cheat, — 1 
saw them ; but 1 think it was in fun at first. Then when 
it was discovered, they began to quarrel and were so vio- 
lent, tliat uie got out of llie nay. I am sure I hope there 
will be no more parlies while I am here." 

Mrs. Leslie reminded her httie girl, that tliere were two 
ways of doing all tilings that were proper — a right way and 
a wrong way. " But you know, my dear Grace," addeii 
she, " that I am always afraid of too much dissipation for 
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70U." She then told her little giri it w 
go tubed. 

There wRi one reinark of Emily'i, in thdr conversation 
on the morning sfter the grind party at home, which bad 
made a great impression on Grace. This traa her saying 
thai Grace wai food of inlerferiog with other people's 
actioni. She thought over the whole transaction of the 
Bower, and ihe found that was the case ; but then, in ex- 
cuie for herself, she remembered that Emily had not only 
spoken of it to her, but forced the secret from her. 
" Ah !" tliouglit she, " if Emily had taken it all upon ber- 
•elr, I should not only nof have prevented it, but should 
have been really glad, on tome accounts;" meaning her 
present reserve towards her dear mamma. Emily's re- 
mark however led her to reflect on several things ; and one 
was the difference between what sUonld be her oum part 
and feelings, and Emily's. She then tried to put herself 
in Emily's place, when she first suspected the deceit. She 
saw in a moment that she should not have beeo able to 
rest, till she had made it certain one way or other. What 
a dreadful injury to Mary Anne, thongb only in thought. 
She next saw, that the means Emily look to ascertun the 
fact, were the readiest and most natural in her power. It 
was much more unpteasanl to fiiid out the truth through 
M^ff Anne, even if Emily could get at her alone, than 
through herself; and looking on it so, Emily's conduct 
seemed much more fair to her now than it did at the time. 
She thought bow angry she should be if any one took 
away Emily's credit in any thing ; and though at the 
time, and even now, she thought the credit nothing worth 
speaking of, stiU Emily was right in wishing it to come 
upon the proper owner. W^lien she thus distinguished 
her own feelings and line of conduct from Emily's, she 
' she might have been very wrong in compelling 
lily, as she did, to act according to her own TiewB. 
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" How much thought," sdd she to herBelf, " it requires to 
act right! Now sereral days have passed, and I have only 
just discovered (his ! yet I wanted it at a moment's warn- 
ing. I hope, 1 am sure, it will be a lesEon to me, as 
mamma always says, and that I shall remember it all the 
rest of ray life, not to interfere with otlier people's actions. 
1 £ee now it was right for Emily to wish Mary Anne eX' 
posed, and to try and see the matter set right, and it was 
right of me to wish to shelter Mary Anne." 

Grace got a little comfort by this diecovery : she thought 
her small piece uf deceit might be, perhaps, more than ex- 
cused, — it night be right. But the comfort slie might 
gain on one side, she lost, poor little girl, on the other ; 
for there was now a new point doubtful in her conduct, — 
her having unduly interfered. She was not, however, of 
that weak cast of heart, which would make herself more 
guilty than she was; nor did she brood over such things. 
Her's was a healthy habit of mind, that turned her fail- 
ings, her pains, and her pleasures even, to some good ac- 
count, present or future. She therefore rose relieved by 
these reflections; especially after reading 'that morning 
with her mamma; — for she found a verse in the Fsalma, 
wliich seemed to show, it might be right at one time to 
"hold the tongue," and at some otlier time (or as she in- 
terpreted it, some other person would be right) to reprove 
and set their evil ways before those wlio had erred. 

It was this momiog that Mrs. Leslie said to her little 
girl, that «he hopeil in all this dissipation, she did not for- 
get her prayers, night and morning. 

Grace said she did not, and she added, " I think, 
mamma, dissipation, as you cail it, must make people re- 
member them more than ever." 

Mrs. Leslie was rather surprised at her child's remark, 
for it was not eitactly one herself would have m^de. It 
had been trouble and tiial with her that had led her to 
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think inore and more seriously ; perhaps bad she 

»11 her little daughter's present feelings and experience, 

she would have found it was not ftii'fe lo difierent 

her own ; there was pain of some kind in boih. Mjb. 

Leslie said, " I am glad, my dear Grace, that you think 

H> ; I asked you because I did not quite know about 

Emily." 

" Oh, mamma," cried Grace, warmlyj " I esn assure you 
Emily is much more particular in that respect than X 
am. — And," ehe added, in a lower lone, " do you know, 
she has four lines taken from thic verse in the psalma, ' I 
will lay me down in peace and take my rest; for it is 
Thou, Lord, only that makest me to dwelt in safety.* 
She says she could not go lo sleep she is sure without say~ 
ing these lines. I wish 1 could have leamt them, but 1 
did not Uke to aak her to t.iy thera over again." 

Mrs. Leslie said she was glad to hear all this of Emily ; 
and added, that Grace had oo temptation in that respect.' 

" No, indeed, mamma, I have noi," said Grace, " and I 
admire Emily so very much about it ; you cannot think 
how right and proper she has always been ; I am sure 
Constance could not have been more so." 

" Then, my dear, you still retain your admiration of 
Constance." 

" Ves, indeed, mamma, 1 do ; I tliink die is quite won- 
derful, though only a little girl." — Then tliere came sud- 
denly into Grace's head a thought how shocked Constance 
would be if she knew of her sister's conduct — if it should 
ever come out ! She paused, and something like a sigh 
escaped her. 

Her mamma asked her what she was thinking of. 

She said she was thinking how shocked Constance would 
be at any body about lier doing any thing wrong. 

Her mamma said, " That was an odd thought, Grace ; 
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far in such a large family the little ones must often be 
nauglity, anJ I'amiy, 1 hear, is not alwajs very good." 

" I nieajit, iDainina," said Grace, " any thing very bad." 

" My dear child," eaid Alra. Leslie, "what could put 
such an idea into your head? why do you think it likelj 
any of tlie httic Dufls shnuld do any thing very budf" 

Poor Grace found how d«ngeroita ilie most comiuoD 
conversation conld become, under any circumataiices of 
myslery. This reflection turned her mind on her own mis- 
doingB, and she thought bow wrong Constance would think 
she had been, and tliat herself would never have got into 
such 3 situation. She however answered, " I was only 
thinking, mamma, if they did, how shocked Constance 
would be." 

" Well, my dear," said Mrs. Leslie, half smiling, " t 
think you have rather odd thoughts just now." 

Giace was afraid of saying anoilier word. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



We have forestalled some of the eventa of the next week, 
and must now continue them. Grace accompanied her 
young friends to another party close by ; it was a small and 
a quiet one, — no cards and no music ; there were puzzles 
and quiet gunee. Geoi^ found out that Grace could 
play at chess, and played with her. She was a better 
player than he expected, and she beat him the two fhrst 
games: the first he thought accident, but the second he 
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wai proToked aboat, and determined to take moie pains. 
Oraoe was Tery anxious aboat this third game, certainly, 
for George had been rather provoking and oontemptuoiu. 
At first he wanted to take off his queen, and then to give 
her the more. She thought thii only good-natored ; but 
after being beaten the first game, he talked of its being ** all 
chance, as if he could not beat any UiiU girl !" Grace woa 
a little girl, and she did not care for being thought so ; 
bat she did not like to be called so by George before 
strangers. George made such a racket about it, that a 
good many of the company, and two or three gentlemen, 
came and looked over. Grace was very glad to beat, but 
said nothing. One of the gentlemen was very mudi 
pleased, and said, *' Why don't you crow ? why don't you 
dap your wings, little bird ? if I were you I should stand 
upon the table and crow !" 

Grace laughed, but she was set^ much pleased. 

George would have another game, and a very tough one 
it was. Grace lost her queen, and George triumphed in 
rather an unmanly manner. Soon after, Grace forked 
Greorge's queen with her knight. It was neatly done, and 
the gentlemen were delighted. After this the game be- 
came tiresome, and some gave over looking on. It was a 
drawn game. Grace was more than satisfied : she did not 
expect to win, for she saw George was a better player than 
she was. The gentlemen however made a good deal of 
her play. Grace had good sense ; she was not persuaded 
to believe she played a bit better than she thought before. 
As they put away the men, for they were very handsome, 
and there was a box for them, Grace said to Greorge, he 
must beat her some other time. 

" Ah, you think I can't," said George, " but I can, and 
you'll see I" 

Grace said she did ivol \\mv\L ^k^i — that she knew he 
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would beat in the end, for he played a better game than 
sbe did. 

Ueorge neitlier believed ber uncetity nor her judgment. 
He did not think her good enough for the one, noc clever 
enough for the other. He did her wrong. Grace tayi it, 
and it made her smile to herself. 

Thin evening also the elders of the family dined out ; 
and Mrs. Leshe told Grace that some old friends of her's 
wished to eee ber little girt, and she must take her some 
day. Grace wondered very much why people should like 
to see children, and eaid she was sure they only said bo 
from kindness. — " I am Bure, mamma," continued she, " 1 
know some ladies, who had rather I was not in the room to 
be spoken to, and yet they talk to me, and to you of me." 

Mrs. Leslie told her little girl she had better not say 
things of that kind, nor think them, — but speak when she 
was spoken to, try never to be in the way, and be obliged 
to any body who was kind to her. 

" But, mamma," said Grace, " I really cannot help 
hking some people, even if they are grown up, better than 
others. I hope that is not wrong. Now 1 am sure I 
should like aunt Williams anil aunt Stanley, if they were 
not my aunts ; and I should like you, if you were not my 
mamma;" and the tears started into poor Grace's eyes at 
the supposition. — " And then,'" continued she, " I am sure 
there are other people I should not like much if they were 
my aunts; is this wrong, mammal" 

" It depends on your reasons, my dear child ; but yoii 
know you have not ranch now to do with grown people, bo 
you need not think about it." 

After a pause of consi deration, Grace said, " What a 
good remark, mamma, that is of your's, for now I think of 
it, I always can l«I) my reasons for not Uking any body of 
my own sort of age, but I never can find out exAidL') 'vV-i 
I don't like grown up people. OS caMi»E'v\,'v»'a»"^«a. »a.-ii 
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and I neei\ not think about it. Do you think I ahall be 
able to tell why I ilo not like grown people when 1 am 
grown up myself? — can yon, mamma P" 

" Of course, my dear child, I think I have reason for 
liking some iieople belter than others, for elae, you know, 
I ihoulil never have married your papa." 

This answer wna a great comfort lo Grnce ; but it was 
alio a great distress. She thought, " Then of course 
mamina must have lovol papa better than any body else in 
the whole world ; and yet mamma never saw him after 1 
waa two years old," She had never before realized her 
mamma's loea; and she lost herself in thinking how 
tliouglitlcss she iiiUGt have been till this moment. Se^ng 
so many families, with both parents living, prepared her 
fur these thoughts ; besides a little incident which had 
very much contributed to the first part of her conversation. 
At the Email party »he had just been at, was Mrs. Mason, 
who talked a good deal to Grace. She made her come and 
sit with her on the sofa, praised her hair and her eyes, and 
alluded to Mr. Everard's complimenia to her, as she called 
them. Grace ilid not like this, and longed to be rude and 
run away, btit she thought her mamma would not approve 
of her doing so ; she therefore sat still. Mrs. .Mason then 
went on telling her, that she did not wander at Mr. JGTerBrd 
admiring her so much, for that once he admired her 
mamma very much, and she should not wonder if he were 
to be her papa after all. — " Should you like Mr. Everard 
for a papa, my dear?" 

Grace stared at the lady in such a way, that Mrs. 
Tilason felt the meaning of Mrs. Ward's remark, that 
Grace's eyes were like tbose of a grown person. At 
length she said, " Mr. Everard is my godpapa." 

" Yes, my dear, I know thai," said die lady, " but I 
mem jaxa papa — youi real^apa." 
Grace still fixed hct e^ea\\i W.ta.'Wa^fi'alwytimsii.TK, 
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plied with a lery proper tone and muiner, " Wlist do joa 
mean ! — my papa is dead !" 

Urace tiad never before mentioned her papa to any 
stranger, and sbe Mi as if she- bad been wrong in doing 
so. Mrs. Afason actually was annoyed, acd though an un- 
usual circumslante with her, was at a loss for an answer. 
She however said, " 1 know it, my dear ; but don't you 
know people can marry again ? and if your mamma mar~ 
ricd Mr. Everard, he would be youi papa." 

Grace did not think, this time, whether her mamma 
would approve it or not, but aa soon as she could, 6lie slid 
off the sofa, and escaped to the other end of the room. — 
Soon after her games of chesB began. Mrs. Mason's re- 
marks had made her very uncomfortable ; she had never 
chanced to have heard such made before. When her 
mamma alluded to her papa, she felt very much re-assured, 
and thought it exceedingly singular, since Mrs. Leslie 
very rarely did mention him. She did not dishke Mr. 
Everard, or even feel much afraid of him now, She had 
seen a good deal of him, and undeiatood him a little, and 
she saw he was kind to her; but when she went to bed, 
she got an opportunity, when Emily did not see her, of 
having a long look at her papa's picture, and felt very 
much Ealiafied at the conclusion she came to, that it waa 
not in the least like Mr. Everard. Few persons can un- 
derstand the effect of remarks of this kind upon an ob- 
servant and sensitive child, in Grace's circumstances ; if 
they did, they would not be so cruel as lightly to inflict 
such pain. The ignorance ■ child is conscious of in such 
matters, adds to the sting, and should be its proleclion. 
There is an injustice, too, both lo parents and children, as 
the effect of sucb communications unadvisedly made, may 
produce lasting and irremediable evils, and every parent 
has a right to make such an important comtwUivMciiKi. \a. 
the way tbst seems moat smialile \.o tiic Aisyra.'^'sa «S 
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children. But Mra. Mason was not of a character to take 
such things into consideration ; she was of a social dispo- 
sition, and had Tcry little to do besides finding all the 
amusement she could among her neighbours. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 



How partial parents doting eyes. 
No child was e'er so fair and wise. 

Ga^s Fabiea. 

The next day there was another large dinner party at 
home. The guests were principally neighbours of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ward, and strangers to Mrs. Leslie. Mr. E?e- 
rard, however, was there, — also Mrs. Mason. The diil- 
dren appeared, as usual at such times, only in the draw- 
ing-room. After the gentlemen came up there was music 
Mr. Everard, who was very fond of music, and understood 
it thoroughly, was near the piano, as usual ; he asked Mis. 
Leslie if Grace played well enough to be asked to sit down. 
" Indeed she does," said a nice looking young lady — the 
Miss Wallis, before mentioned ; '^ Mrs. Leslie, I was 
quite surprised at your little girl the other evening at our 
house ; the children were dancing, and some one proposed 
a new dance, with a slow air and a country dance. I 
really did not wish to undertake it, for I dare not play for 
dancing without the notes before me. Emily went and 
brought up your little girl ; she said she was not afraid, 
and I assure you she played for a good half hour without a 
single mistake, as steady as old Time.' 



** 
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Mrs. Leslie was pleased la hear Grace could do euch & 
thing, as it was quite new to her. She said Grace bad 
mentioned playing one dance for them. She asked what 
slow air she ployed, and heard it was " God save the 
King." Mr. Everard said he had rather hear Grace 
play that, than any thing ; and Mrs. Leslie went herself to 
?peak to Grace, who was jusi finishing some game. 
Grace was much more alarmed at the idea, than on the 
former occasion ; because, she said now that it was music, 
— then it was dancing, and nobody listened. Her mamma 
reminded her, that since it had been requested, people 
would be more pleased by her obedience than by her skill, 
and she need only suppose she was practising. Grace 
followed her mamma, sat down, and playeil " God save the 
King," through ; with more touch and force than is 
commonly met with in a child. Every head was turned 
to the piano at the first notes of the well-known anthem, 
and every one ws< surprised to see there a little girl, — and 
so small a one. She was made to play it over again. At 
the end, Mr. Everard praised licr very simply, and so as 
not to annoy Grace at all. He asked her who taught her 
her chords, for ihey were particularly correct. 

Grace put her fingers on the minor chord in a sort of 
nervousness, and looked at her mamma, who was good 
enough to answer for her. — She bad heard a gentleman 
play it in that way once, some time ago, and Grace found 
tl)em out afterwards. 

" I suppooe you liked those chords and the baas?" 
aaked Mr. Everard. 

Grace said, " Ves, much better than the old ones." 

Miss Wallis said she had observed the difference im- 
mediately, and asked Grace to show her, which ihe did. 
Miss Wallis then played it, and Grace had to wt btr li^ 
twice ; also to make some remarks on her own inode of 
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bringing in the psrU, which showeil a good deal of Uale 
and judgment. 

"But why," Mid the young lady, "do yon not play 
those chorde every time, and why not the same bass, which 
has a ranch richer effect ?" 

" fiecauge," answered Grace, " there would be too much 
of it, and because yon know it comes in bo much betterthe 
second time," 

Mils Wallis said she had an excellent ear, and she 
wished she had half Grace's taste. Same other persons 
round the piano also praised lier. Mr. Everard said he 
hoped Grace would not trust lo ear, or taste, but praeiiEe 
as her mamma and aunt had done before her. — "Depend 
upon it," said he, "nothing is like practice, for & lady's 
play." 

Grace was allowed to escape to the other end of the 
room. Some little girls would have been injured by this 
sort of praise: Grace was not liltely to be: she mas accus- 
tomed to remember advice, more than praise ; and she 
often received praise as a piece of politeness to her mamma, 
which, in fact, the praises of children usually are. Grace, 
t!>en, carried away Mr. Everard's piece of advice alone. 
Mr. Everani's alone remained with her. "Thai is just 
what mamma often says," thought she, "nothing is to be 
done without practice." Then one uncomfortable thought 
passed her mind, of what Mrs. Mason said last night, and 
mechanically she turned her head where that lady sat. 
Mrs. Mason's eyes, and those of the lady to wbora she was 
talking, seemed looking at her. We will take the liberty 
of,hearing what tliey have been talking about. — " Well, I 
do declare !" said Mrs. Mason, " Mrs. Leslie is leading 
her little girl up to the piano ; I do wonder at mothers, — 
tiiey do all think their children such prodigies ! and aa tar 

it little Grace, I am quite sick of her name ; every body 
; something or other of her; one talks of ba 
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dancing, another of lier chess, another of her manners, and 
now, I BuppOBe, we shaJl hawe her music !" 

" / can speak of her musicj" said a lady on the sofa, 
"for I was quite pleased at her l^ent, yel perfect sim- 
plicity, Ihe other night, at my house." 

"Arell, you may talk of her siinplicily, if yoQ please," 
returned Mrs. Mason, " hut I roust say I can see nothing 
of il ; my opinion is, there is a great elyness about that 
child, and I am not the first person to notice it. I assure 
you, many persons have spoken to me of what took place 
here the night of their granj juvenile party ; and my 
opinion is, that Mary Anne Duff could tell tales that would 
make that little Grace blush." 

" It was Mary Anne Duff that devised the Fuiry Bower, 
and was crowned ijueen, was it not ?" asked a third lady, 
who sat on the sofa. 

" Yes," replied Mrs. Mason, " and she deserved it, for 
a very pretty notion it was. — But," added she, looking sig- 
nificantly, " it is my opinion that some that night got more 
than they deserved." 

The lady enquired farther, and Mr«. Mason became 
more explicit. Mrs. ^Vallis was shocked at the idea of 
such falsehood in sucit a nic« looking child as Grace ; and 
Mrs. Mason supported her opinion by declaring many had 
the same thoughts, and assured Mrs. Wallis she would 
hear of ihem before long. She also said she had heard, 
from very good authority, other stories of Grace's du- 
plicity, and site was sure her mamma was quite deceived 
in her ; adding, mothers always were, affection blinded 
them to every thing ! 

Mrs. ^railia said that Mrs. Leslie was not a person of 
that sort, and she never could believe any child of her's 
could be guilty of such a mean, base action. 

Mrs. Masim replied, that Mrs. Leslie was such a vast 
favourite every where, that she had no doubt roanj irould 
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think the same ; hut if people were bold enough to speak 
their ihoughta, it would be found, lh«t pretty nearly all 
the company that night were of her opinion. — " Not Mr. 
Evcrard, of course," she added. Then looking at the 
piano, where the party of whom she was speaking were 
grouped, she continued her remarks in another direction. 
She soon, however, returned to Grace, who was then 
showing Miss Wallis the chords, called her a conceited 
little tiling, and wondered any body couM see any thing in 
her manners ;— for her part, she thought her tlie rudest 
and most disagreeable child in the world ; and ahe gave 
her version of the conversation between them the evening 
before, — "I saw she was all alone, with no one to speak 
to, BO I got her by me on the sofa ; I did every thing to 
pleaee her ; I chose out the nicest cakes, and praised her, 
as you know one does children, talked to ber ever so 
long, — when, would you believe it I I turned to take a 
cup of tea, and this rude tittle thing had got off the sofg 
and was at the other end of the room, when I turned 

Mrs. AV^allis did not receive all this as Mrs. Mssoii ex- 
pected I so she continued in the same strain to the other 
lady. But we have heard enough to see that Mrs. Mason 
did not like either Grace or her mamma, and was not very 
scrupulous in the means she look to make others of her 
own opinion. No one had spoken first of the supper 
scene lo her but Mrs. Ward ; hut she had that morning 
been making calls, and for want of sometlnng better, had 
made it a sulfjeet of conversation and mystery. Ii was a 
great pity that Mrs. Ward made any remark in the fini 
instance, till she was more certain, especially to any person 
she could not he sure of. Grace was her guest ; and 
though but a small one, in a measure under ber protection. 
Ward did not like Grace, and sulfcred that feeling 
elier forget proprieties she ought to have observed. 
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Good bleeding would have uughl this, or true Cbristian 
fe^Dg, — tbey are the Eame thing outwardly, and that 
is the reason they are sometimes niistalfen one for the 
other. Mrs. Mason's mode of talking is what is gene- 
relly called gossip ; perhaps her's might go a little further. 
Mn. Wallis did not gossip, aa far as we have seen. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 






TuR next day Mrs. Ward and Ellen were going ti 
don; the latter to pay a visit to the dentist, and her 
mamma to make calls. It was not necessary for Emily to 
visit Mr. Parkinson, and she disliked his room too much 
to wish to accompany them. Her mamma was surprised 
at her readinest to (tay at boroe, for Etnily was generally 
always ready for a day's excursion, or any change. She 
found it was not mere pohleness to Grace, — she said she 
wished to stay with her, for she liked her. 

" My dear EinJIy," said her inamma, " I do ibiiik you 
are bewitched with that little girl; are you going to be- 
come a sentimental young lady ?" 

" Well, mamma, I cannot help liking Grace," said 
Emily, "and I shall enjoy a morning with her alone; for it 
U Krae time aince 1 have had a talk with her." — (Ellen 
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bad joined their evening toilet since Mary Anne left.) 
^ Especially/' added she, '' now she is going away so aoonj 
—there is scarcely a wedc 1^" 

After Grace had read this morning, her mamma told her 
she had a letter to write, and Grace went down to Emily, 
with her work. Emily was pleased, and said they ahonld 
have a nice comfortable chat together. Grace rather won- 
dered at her feeling ; for she was never alone with Emily, 
without the sense of their secret becoming tenfold more 
painful to her. 

" Wby are you so grave, Grace ?" said Emily. 

''I was thinking of a great many things, Emily," 
answered Grace, '' and one is, that I am glad to be alone 
with you, for I want very much to thank you for some- 
thing." 

'' Thank me !" cried Emily, ^' what have I done for 
you?" 

'^ Not done anything exactly ; bat said, — you said some- 
thing that I shall never forget, and I am very much obliged 
to you." 

" What can you mean ?" asked Emily, seeing Grace quite 
in earnest. 

*' Why, you told me I interfered, and so I did, and I 
wish you to be so land as to say you forgive me." 

" Why, Grace, I never shall get to know you ! yon are 
certainly the oddest giii I ever knew !" said Emily, " what 
do you mean ?" 

Grace then told her all about it, and said she could not 
help it now, for the time was past, and whatever came of 
it all, she must bear it, for she knew she had done wrong, 
and only asked Emily to forgive her. The tears stood in 
Grace's eyes ; — Emily was amazed, — was perplexed, and 
could say nothing. Grace said, " Then, Emily, you will 
not say you forgive me ?" 

" How can I forgive you ?" said Emily, '* I have notlung 
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W for^ve ; I hardly remeraber what I said ; 1 spoke in a 
great pet, and I ought ratber to ask you to foi^ve me ; 
only I never do such things," 

Grace explained what she meanc more clearly ; and 
ended with saying, " Now, if I had let you tell all about 
it, as you wished, you know all that lias happened after- 
wards would never have occurred ; so now will you forgive 
me? — besides you know it is gpiag on now." 

Emily said she would do or -say anything W please her, 
adding, "you are bo strange, Grace, like nobody else; you 
seem to think all the faults of every body about you, belong 

Emily said this more seriously than usual, and added, " I 
am Eure I don't know what would become of you, if you 
went to school." 

" Ib school BO very bad ?" asked Grace. 

" Very bad ! to be sure it is 1 why, I am almost a good 
girl there; tliough some are a good deal belter than me 

" You ? yea, of course," said Grace, rather timidly. 

" I, good, Grace? why I am sure you must think me 
very bad indeed ; and lately, that you have seen more of 
me ; I have often wondered you will speak to me — but tliat 
is the difference between you and Conetance and some other 
good girls; 1 don't know what it is exactly though, I 
don't like them but 1 know [ like you." 

Grace's eyes ghsteneil with pleasure at this confession, 
and she said she was so glad that Emily liked her — she 
longed to kiss her friend— and some how ot other she 
managed it Emily was a good deal affected, but the got 
over it, and said, " WeL, now, Grace, that we have got so 
far, you shall teU me, don't you think me very bad ?" 

Grace looked exceedingly amazed ; she longed to say 
how good and how clever, she thought her; and she re- 
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meinbcred the difibrenoe the fdt between ber and her 
brother George, with lome pain, but the nid nothiiig. 

'' Now, Grace," continued EmUy, with some vdbemOMe^ 
'' I have aiked yoo, and yoa AaU tell ! Jkm't yoa thfaik 
me very bad?" 
''No I to be rare I do not," answered Grace. 
'' Wdl, bat do yoa mean to lay I have never done or 
■aid any thing which yoa call ' wrong/ since yon haie be«i 
hero?" 

Ghraoe b^gan- going over the erents of the Fairy Bower, 
which were always ready to start forward with, ber, and 
ahe coald remember nothing — she was thinking whether 
not speaking of the broken cap, was soffident; hot ibe 
considered that, now, ss madi her own doing, aa £niily's; 
when raddenly, she knew not how, Emily's habit of excla- 
mation came to her mind. She coloured very nradij and 
fdt oonfiised. 

" Well," said Emily, as quickly as she could, " aay what 
it is ; I ought to be satisfied, you have been so long finding it 
out, I thought there would be a hundred things in a moment" 
"Oh, Emily !»' cried Grace. 

" Well," returned the other, " say at once ; it is mudi 
worse to be kept guessing^ as I am.*' 
" Do you really wish it ?" asked Grace. 
Emily assured her she did. 

" But I know," said Grace, " you do not think it wrong, 
so it is no use my telling you, I have heard you aay, yoa 
don't think it wrong ; I know many people do not." 

Emily assured her she really wished to hear, and would 
not be the least o£Pended. Grace then reminded her of the 
conversation that they had all together, the morning of the 
party ; when Isabella and Constance both objected to what 
she said. Emily now remembered and understood ; she 
said, rather satisfied, '' Oh, is that all ? I thou^t it 
something much worse." 
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" Ah !" sail! Grace, rather disappointed, " I said yoo 
did not think it nrong." There was a pauee, and Grace 
ventured to add, " How I wish you would !" 
" Why do you care about it ?" asked Emily. 
" Because," replied Grace, " I cannot bear people I am 
with, especially if 1 like them, to do what I think wrong. 
I am afraid you will say that is interfering again; but I 
do not think I shall ever be able to help that^" and the 
glistening tears in her eyes, proved her sincerity, 

" But," Boid Emily, " if you were at school, you would 

see how impossible it is to avoid it. Every body does it." 

" But you know, Emily, even if every body does, -lee 

must not, if it is a wrong thing ; but you think it right." 

" Right !" said Emily, " no, I don't say right ; neither 
right nor wrong, because every body does it. Why, 
Grace, I am sure you do not think of every thing you doi 
you, even, must do a great many liltle things without 
thinking whether ihey are right or wroug." 

" Yes, liitk things," said GrajM, "and great ones Wo, I 
dare say, if 1 knew them," and she thought of her late 
mistake ; " and I should do a great many more if 1 were 
at school, I know ; but I do not call this a little thing ; 
because I think, you know, it has, perhaps, lo do with one 
of die Commandments ; hut 1 know you do not think so." 
Grace was surprised that Emily did not assent. The truth 
was, Emily had too much sense to give tlie light answer to 
Grace slie had before done ; for she knew well enough that 
it was not a fair one. Having no answer, Grace continued 
rather timidly, " And I tliink if we do not quite know 
whether a thing ie right or wrong, it seems so much better 
not to do it ; then afterwards, if we arc sure either way, it 
is so much] more^ comfortable, either to begin doing it, or 
not to have done it at all; don't you think so, Emily?" 

Emily said gravely, ahe had never thought so much of 
right and wrong, as Grace. " If 1 like a thing," con- 
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before, and every body likeB her, 1 sbouU think she is a 
very good rule." 

" Well, so she would be, for yoa, Grace, Ehe is 8ora&- 
thing like you j I often cainpare you, and yet you are quite 
diSerent ; 1 hke her — but Dot as 1 like you. You know, 
I could not say all I have been saying U> you now, to her; 
— oh, no. If Ehe was forced to object to any thing I did 
— these words, for instance — she never did, though — I 
should call her a 'dear particular thing,' give her a kiss, 
wtA run away ; and wheu Elenor Brown found fault with 
me, I taid, why we only say ' Law ;' and we all went on 
arguing, just to provoke her, as long as we could ; but then 
I always luake myself a great deal worse than I am, to 
provoke Elenor — it is such fun." Grace looked grave, 
thoogh Emily's manner was very droll and trying. " Now, 
Grace," continued Emily, " you want to give me a lecture, 
and yoo are as bad as Elenor ; — no, not as bad, cilher, — 
or at good, I suppose — hut now you see, as 1 told you just 
now, bow bad I am, and it is better you should know it at 
first ; for I am not likely to change, and dieo you know 
you can throw me off, and hate me at once — which will be 
much better ; 1 know jou will in the end, for no good girl 
ever liked me, and you are the only one I ever took a real 
fancy to." There was sonte passion in Emily's manner 
as she said this ; and she went on with more vehemence, 
" Now, Grace, say it at once ; sty you hate me !" 

Poor Grace was exceedingly affected ; she could only 
throw her arms round her friend's neck, and say nothing. 
Emily's tears, too, iK^n to fall fast. At last she said, 
" You don't mean to say, Grace, that you can Uke me after 
all I have told you." 

" I do,'' said Grace, "and 1 always shall, I am sure, — 
only, Emily, please do not talk in that way of yotirself and 
of me, — 1 cannot bear it" 

" ^V^ell, but you miut find out the difierence between 
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tinued she^ more in her own 
I do it ; and if I don% I d« 
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peace; it was much worse to make a turn, than to begin 
right at firstj though that was very diEagreeable, — and that 
if abe made any turn, it must be when she left school, and 
could do as she pleased; and ended, — "as you can, you 
know, Grace." 

Grace had sense enough to know if people wish to cor- 
rect themselves of any thing, it is best to begin at once, 
and not defer, and she said so. But £nuly persisted that 
Grace could not judge, as she had never been at school. 
Alto a long pause, Grace said timidly, "Bat I suppose 
school is not worse than when we are grown up, and have 
a great deal to do, and a great man; people to see, is it }" 

" Yes," replied Emily, " it is ; because then, you know, 
we shall be old, and may do as we please." 

" But still, then we may not do wrong," said Grace. 

" Oh," said Emily, " right and wrong are quitfi different 
to us at school, and to grown up men and women." 

Grace still could not think so, but her ignorance of 
schools and of grown up people made her diffident; and 
besides, she thought she was quite teazing Kmily, and had 
some time felt uncomfortable. She therefore only said, 
presently, that she hoped she liad not said any thing to 
ves Emily, who assured her she had not, and reminded 
her iliat the conversation was brought on by herself. A 
few kind words passed between the young friends, and 
then another subject was started. When the clock struck 
twelve, Grace said she must go to her mamma, and lold 
£raily she was to ask her if she would Uke to go out with 
them, for they were going to walk before the beauty of the 
day was over. Emily was quite disposed, and went to 
prepare. Grace found her mamma folding the letter she 
bad been writing, and she bade her light a taper. As 
Grace waited by her mamma's side, she saw the direction 
was to Mr. Everard ; she was just going to remark on it, 
with pleasure — for ihe liked Mr. Everard now, and wished 
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to tay to, nnoe at first the had been alanned at his man- 
ner-— when Mrs. Mason's words came into her head, and 
die could not sp^. Thus— if there was really any truth 
in the insinuation— did that lady deprive a mother for ever 
of the comfort which such a spontaneous testimony from 
her child would have been to her heart. 

When Grace was at leisure^ she thought a good deal of 
her conversation with Emily. — " How good she is !" was 
her first thought, ** and how little she thinks of herself, — 
and how well of other people, — ^how I wish I was like 
her r Then she considered with some surprise her way 
of talking, and going on to do a thing, when she knew it 
was wrong. If it had not been for the one specimen Grace 
had actually seen, she would have believed it waa a mis- 
understanding of words, and only that Emily was much 
more particular than herself, — ^but this puzzled her a little, 
and she could not understand it. Then came her unknown 
world — school — and put an end to her speculations. She 
could only think, as usual, how glad she was that she was 
not there. 

Grace told Ellen the other day she never could tell peo- 
ple of their faults. She was mistaken ; she had done so 
before in her way, and had been doing so now, but she did 
not know it. It came to her hand, to do, and in the same 
way, no doubt, as she grew older, she would be ahle to 
correct others, when proper. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



The young people were to dine vrith the elder part of ihe 
family to-day, Bince Ellen .waa in London; and as (he 
parly did not return as Goan as Emily expected, she pr[>- 
posed getting drest ready ; since Ellen would have a good 
deal to say. JubI aa they were beginning, however, the 
carriage drove up, and presently Ellen found them out, in 
their room. She came in with all manner of pretty things 
in her hands, for they had been to the Bazaar. Emily 
began helping her to put them down, and was exclaiming, 
'* What have you got — let us see — how Tcry pretty !" 
when Ellen said, " 1 have got something to tell you that 
will Burprise you more than all in these papers !" 

" Well, what is it," cried Emily, in a lone of pleased 
expectation, " 1 hke to be aurprised." 

" \V'eIl, you shall guess," said her rister, " because I un 
sure you never can ! — I must give yon one hint, though ; 
you know we have been lo Grosvenor Square; now, you 
shall have three guesses." 

" Well, it's about Isabella, I'm sure." said Emily ;— 
" IsabeUa is going to leave school, and coming out." 

" No !" said Ellen, "but you'll never guess, except I 
give you one more hint, — it has something to do with the 
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" Yoa don't mean that they are all coming to Isabella's 
grand party ?" 

" No ! but try once more." 

*' Well, then, Isabella has giyen Fanny her beautiful 
pearl brooch." 

** No ! but you bum," said Ellen, " really, Emily, you 
hare been yery near, indeed. — It is, that Fanny is going 
to stay in GrosTenor Square — not going only to the party^ 
but going to stay, you know, more than a whole week !" 

" Well ! I am surprised," said Emily, in a manner very 
satisfactory to Ellen. " Why, you know, we never go and 
stay there ! — Really going ! do you say ? What will they 
do about the dancing and cards ?'* 

** Oh, I suppose Fanny will not dance or play ; — you 
know she can't ; but mamma said that would not signify 
there ; because, you know, the Dufis haye wished so much 
to get acquainted with the Wards ; and now Isabella has 
taken such a fancy to Fanny — it*s very pleasant. Mamma 
was more surprised than you, and has talked of nothing 
else, all the way home. She is yery much pleased^ and 
thinks it will be such a nice thing for the Duffs.'' 

" And I was thinking," said Grace, " what a nice thing 
it would be for Isabella ; I mean, if Constance knew her 
well." 

" Oh, the Duffs will be the most pleased of the two," 
said Emily, " but it is only Fanny, you know, not all of 
them." 

^' Yes, but mamma says the others will come afterwards, 
and she has always wished so much that they should be 
acquainted," replied Ellen, '^ indeed, it always has seemed 
very odd to me that they should not ; you know, they are 
both our cousins, and we know both so very well. I could 
hardly believe, tiU you reminded me, the other night, that 
Isabella and the "DuSs \i«A xve^ei xasX ^ \\sa.t week^ since 
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[tiey were quite little things; and that my uncle and aunt 
had never seen them at all." 

" Well," but how did it all happen ?" asked Emily. — 
" Isabella, 1 suppose, persuaded her mamma, as sheaoms- 

" Yes ; I nill tell yau about that presently ; bat you 
shall hear first, what my autit said U> mamma. She began 
talking of uur party, anil she said she never was at one so 
nicely managed ; — she was ijuite amazed, without dancing 
cir cards, how an evening of children could be so epiriled, 
and yet not boisterous. Then she said a great deal was 
owing to that elegant Fairy Bower, for it threw a grace 
and quiet over Ihe scene, which the children felt insensibly 
— (I tell you her very words.) This led her to talk of Mary 
Anne Duff, and how clever she was, and she admired all 
the UuSs; she said they were very superior to what she 
had expected, for she had never heard they were pretty ; 
and she thought their manners good— especially Fanny's ; 
then she talked of Fanny's writing verses, which Mary 
Anne told ber ; I was by then, a)id heard her." 

" Slop !" cried Emily, " 1 don't understand, — what do 
you mean by thfn ?" 

" Why, after the Coronation of the Queen of the Fairy 
Bower, you know, I went to lead Mary Anne into the back 
drawing-room, and foun<l my aunt was talking to her ; 
Mary Aniie wm giving her an account of the idea of ttie 
Fairy Bower first coining into her head ; and she said it 
was from some verses of Fanny's, and repeated one line, 
which you know : my aunt was very much surprised at 
Fanny's cleverness, and spoke to Isabella about it, tliaC 
evening. Weill now 1 come to Isabella's part; she im- 
mediately set upon Fanny, about her verees, and said she 
wished she would write some to her. Fanny said she 
would with all her heart, and that she WQuld Aa ^^«(a.\l^ 
the time of ber grand party, on the *'ftfti% 'K\adi,'^wi 
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know, Isabella was always talking ot After some more 
Uik between ihem, Isabella Eettled tliat ilie would do all 
slie coulU to persuade her mamma to ask Fanny, to come 
and stay with her, to write these TCrses, to be ready for 
the grand parly : my aunt liked Fanny, and at last ^T^ed, 
and Fanny is to go next Monday." 

" And the party is Tuesilay week," said F,mUy. " WeU, 
we shall hear all about it, Co-morrow night, at the Du^ 1 
really quite long for it," 

" To-morrow !" cried Ellen, " I thought it was Saturday 

" So it was ; but did you not know, the other day, 
mamma had a note from my aunt Duff, saying that she 
could not persuade Miss Newmarsh as she thought she 
could, and so the party must be either to-morrow, or next 
week ; so mamma chose to-morrow." 

" But why did Miss Newmarsh object ?" asked Ellen. 

" Why, you know, it was Saturday, and Miss Newraarah 
never does any thing after seven o'clock on Saturday even- 
ing, because of Snnday," replied ber sister. 

" If it was a large parly it would he different," said 
Bllen, "but you know it is only just ourselves, and one 
neighbour's family, and we should leave quite early. — I am 
so sorry, because of the little 'Wallises ; but why did 
mamma say Friday ?" 

" It is lucky mamma did say to-night, else, you know, 
Grace might have been gone ; for I want Grace to go to 
the Duffs." 

" Grace, gone !" cried Ellen ; " what do you mean ? I 
thought Grace was staying at least a week longer ; and ve 
hoped she would go with us to Isabella's party ; my aunt 
sent s message to your mamma, Grace, about you and her- 
self too ; but she told mamma she did not like to make a 
formal iuvitadon of it, to Mrs. Leslie, as it was but a 
jurenile party. When does Grace go?" 
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'' Nest Tuesday," Baid Grace, " mamma changed her 
mind, and settled it rather earher, this moming." 

" Oh, how sorry I am !" cried Ellen ; " that U worse 
than all. I never once thought of your going away, Grace." 

" I am Tery sorry, imJeed," said (Jrace ; " 1 seem to 
know you all so well, now, 1 do not like to leave at all ; — 
but mnmma saya ahe must go home on Tuesday, and so it 
cannot be helped. Mamma eaid, too, that perhaps I should 
see you agsin before you go to achuul, go 1 have been tliink- 
ii)g of that," 

" But don't you diink your mamma will go, or like you 
to go, to Ihis party, Grace? because, I remember mamma 
said chat she hoped it would tempt Mrs. Leslie to stay ; — 
for it will be a very grand one ; eeveral little lords and 
ladies, as there always are, you know." 

"I don't know, really," said Grace; " mamma generally 
does as she says at Brst; and you know, if she has busi- 
ness at home, she must go." 

" Well, 1 hope she will not," said Ellen ; and here the 
dinner-bell summoned the young people. 

It was, as the conversation between the young folks 
showed, quite a new thing for the DufTs to make acquaint- 
ance with the elder branch of the Ward family. Lady Mus- 
grovB had for many years steadily, though not unpolitely, 
avoided any intercourse, and it was only the sight of the 
young people, hearing of their talents, and the proof of 
what she cousidereU an elegant taste, in the Fairy Bower, 
which induced her to listen to Isabella's entreaties; but 
Isabella was resolved on her point, and had various 
methods for gaining it, still in store ; but her mamms 
spared her the use of them, by consenting, after a moderate 
degree of teazing. Lady Musgrove would not ask all the 
family to the party. She told Isabella to write to Fanny, to 
say she wrote by her mamma's request ; to ask her to come 
on Monday or Tuesday, and stay a week, but not to men- 
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don the party* Isabella accordingly wrote as affectionate 
a note as her drcaroscribed task allowed ; for her mamma 
would let nothing be said but what alluded to the inyita- 
tion. Isabella had great difficulty in writing this note^ — 
It may be thought singular, that so accomplished a young 
lady should be at a loss in this respect ; she could have 
written an afibetionate epistle^ and have run on to any 
length ; or she could have copied a formal invitation^ from 
the note tray. But any thing between these^ did not come 
within the range of her powers. The note, at lengthy nm 
thus: — 

My own beloTcd Fanny, 

Mamma desires me to write, and send her oomi^* 
ments to your mamma, and she hopes she will allow yoa 
to come to us at the beginning of next week^ and stay a 
week with me, in GrosTenor Square. Papa and mifcmwm 
hoih desire their compliments to Mr. and Mrs. Dufi. Tou 
know how glad I shall be to see you. 

My darling mignonne. 

Your own Isabella. 

This was shown to Lady Musgrove, who said it would 
do pretty well ; but made Isabella date it very fiilly^ and 
add her surname to her signature ; also, she presided over 
the direction. Isabella was about to write, simply^ Miss 
Fanny Duff, Winterton ; — ^it became eventually, — 

Miss F. Duff; 

James Duff, Esq., 

Winterton, 
Surrey. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 



4 



The nest morning, trhich was Friday, Emily and Geoi^e 
went out after breakfast, in order to make a new arrange- 
ment, in conseqaence of Mrs. Leslie's leaving on the fol- 
lowing Tuesday. She came for a fortnight, and had stayed 
nearly three weeks ; yet every one had hoped she would 
yet prolong the visit, — bolh Mrs. Leslie and Grace, being 
acceptable in their respective circles. Mrs, ^Va^d cer- 
lainly expected that the invitation lo Grosvenor Square 
woulil be an inducement, and she considered her neglect of 
it, as another proof of Mrs. Leslie's very unaccountable 
simplicity. At &nt, she thought that Mrs. Leslie was of* 
fended at receiving no regular Invilation, and she explained 
fully. Lady Musgrove's reason ; bul she found this made 
no difference in Mrs. Leslie, wlio, however, was so easy 
and pleasant about it, that it was impossible to be angry 
wiih her, as Mrs. Ward fell incline.! to be. When Mrs. 
Leslie and Grace came down ihis morning, with their 
work, Ihey found Ellen alone in the room ; and they heard 
where George and Emily were gone ; Mrs. Leslie uid lo 
Ellen, it was very kind of them to take so mud) trouble 
for Grace's cake. " I asBure you, my dear Ellen," added 
she, " Grace and I shall talk a great deal o' 
randi pleasure will last Grace for a very la 

Ellen could apeak of nothing bul her sorrow ihat the 
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visit was at an end ; and they went on^ talking on the past 
and the fatare. Grace was delighted to hear her mamma 
say^ she hoped now they would often meet in the holidays. 

After some time, Mrs. Ward came in ; she presently 
said^ " Do you know^ the most extraordinary thing has 
happened, I ever met with. Thomas just now came to me 
with a Tery long iace, and told me that one of the co£fee 
cups and saucers of the best tea seryice has disappeared ; — 
nobody knows any thing about it in the house." 

'' Somebody must have broken it^" said Mrs. Leslie. 

*' Yes^ but then, you know, the pieces would have been 
found in one of the rooms, next morning. I know I can 
trust Thomas, and I think I can the rest of the servants ; 
and they say, that really and truly, they know nothing 
about it. Thomas says he did not put away any of the 
best things till yesterday, because we were having parties 
so often ; and yesterday, he first counted them over^ and 
could not make them right ; but as he was in a hurry to 
be ready to go with us to London, he said nothing, hoping 
to find the missing one, among some other set ; but he 
and all the maids have looked every where. — I saw no cup 
broken ; did you ?" 

" No," said Mrs. Leslie. 

" No," said EUen. 

Poor Grace ! we hope the reader feels a little for her. 

" You may think it strange," continued Mrs. "Ward, 
" that I should think so much about a cup and saucer ; 
but, besides their being really very handsome, they were 
the gift of my poor mother, on our marriage ; and she 
took a great deal of pains, indeed, about the pattern and 
form ; besides, several have unfortunately been broken, and 
mostly coffee cups; so that they become very precious 
now. I told Thomas when he first came, he might break 
any thing in the house, rather than that tea service." 
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"As you cannot find the pieces, I cannot help hoping 
the cup and saucer may he found whole," said Mrs. Jveslie. 

" No, indeed, 1 <juit« give that up, for I feel pretty sure 
some one has broken thera, and ie afraid to tell. 1 mean 
to question all the children ;~of course I should not care 
so much if tliey could be matched; but I have tried dif- 
ferent people at Spodea, and they all Ba.y it cannot he done." 

After this, the auhjecl was dropt, Grace felt very raise- 
rahle, and longed for Emily's return. Other matters were 
talked of, but Grace thought of but one ; and when she 
heard the hall door open, she went and caught Emity, and 
made her come at once up stairs, to take off her bonnet. 
Here she told her what had just happened, and she said, 
" Now, Emily, do, pray let us— or me — do once right in 
this unfortunate business ; — let me tell 1 broke the cup." 

"But you did not," said Emily, (Grace always fancied 
she actually had) "it was /, you know, and you agreed 
that it was my hudneBs." 

Grace remembered her lesson about interfering, and was 
silenced. "I'll tell you what I'll do," coutinueii Emily, 
" if mamma asks me, I will tell her at once ; hut, you 
know, Hanson is to come to-moirow, and then we shall 
know about it ; and it is a great pity to tell now, when 
Saturday is so near, and we have been waiting so long." 

" May I just say one thing ?" asketl Grace, fearfully. 

Emily gave her leave, and she said, that " the cup was 
brought up for me, and you cannot think how uncomfort- 
able I have been down stairs, all the time your mamma 
was enquiring about it." 

Emily still persisted it was her affair, and repeated, she 
would tell if questioned ; and also reminde<l Grace of the 
certainty of the whole affair of the Fairy Bower coming 
out by this liiscloaare; representing very strongly that her 
mamma would be much more angry and sorry that the 
acquaintance between the two families of coudna showld be 
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ebcdnd, or moM likelj pot in csd to, dun thM 
ige of a cup ihaulii be cmenkd; and the 
wMld be more iO-oUured than ever, mng to b 
Anne, cr to do the IcMt cfainx that might Icq 
amy. Gnee had nrro- tbaof^ of ill dm 
nvw that inifiMiiiK thia snail acodoit woold 
tiiDly Icxl to * beeadi for enr betweoi tboe ti 
■id riw hMl Kcn, that Hra. Wird waa nr; anx 
fir ntne ii laiiii or oths', diat the acqiiaintance 
pkcc Her new nik, howero', came to her 
die i^nlTcd not to interfrrr; aa, widuot do 
matter, Emily had the gi ear nt ri^t to diiect. 
fine, anl7 aaked Emily what the waa to do if 
qoealianed her, adding, " ifaoi, Emily, I tei, 
yoa ihall ay how." 
Emily aaid, " Tdl mamma /know all abon 
" And thai, Emily, about my own mamina 
her if she aik* me ?" 

Emily said die ranld do ai die pleaaed aboi: 
hoped Mrs. Leslie woold not ceQ. She also ei 
lAe should not care henelf that Miry Anne's < 
all come ont, but that her mamma would b 
Texed that any thing ahoold occur jnst at this i 
certainly it waa not fair that Fanny should ai 
nster's fault ; " Howcfer," she added, " it 
m)likely, for my nncle ii very particular in 
and my anot, I know, woold be Tery glad < 
Fanny's riait altogether." 

After this, Emily endeaToared to console ( 
by its not being likely that any thing farther i 
to-day, about the cup, for it was just one o 
they were to dine in the bbrary, and then bi 
for Winterton, and that she bad other things 
het mamma — about the little party for Mond. 
Thia waa true ; and besides Mn. Ward had ct 
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to her sister, for the young people to take ; for, from the 
chtoge of day, the elders were not able to go to Winterton, 
u before arranged, since they were engaged to dinner at a. 
neighbour's, in Fulham. Mrs. Ward regretted this much, 
U she wanted to talk over Fanny's projected visit, and 
other things, with her sister, Mrs. Ward, therefore, 
wrote her note, instead of coming in to luncheon, ax usual, 
and the children departed without any questions being 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 



Grace felt her other trouble coming on as she approached 
Winterton. It was above an hour's drive, especially now 
the rosda were heavy, and they reached the house rather 
before five o'clock. Grace quite dreaded seeing Mary 
Anne; and much more from the feehngs she imagined 
most be ber'fi, than from any thing else. The parting 
aeene bad convinced her that Mary Anne was conscious of 
■oine delinquency, and now that lasting results seemed 
likdy to be the consequence of her deceit, Grace wondered 
more and more how she felt, and bow slie looked. She 
Mon had a view of the Utter, at any rate ; but, became 
ooly more and more perplexed ss to the former. She 
greeted Grace among the rest, and all began talking. 
Fanny was in very high spirits, and her new prospects soon 
iHcanie the topic of ci 
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''I suppose yoa have heard/' said she, ''that I am 
going to stay a wedc in Groerenor Square, with your cousin 
Isabelku" 

They assented. 

'' Ah, Fanny is very much pleased," said her mamma ; 
" but she should remember it was all Mary Anne's doing, 
and it is rather hard on Mary Anne that her generous feel- 
ing should not get its reward ; but I tell Mary Anne she 
must not mind, her turn will come some day, in one way 
or other." 

" I am sure," said Constance, " I should not think it 
much of a reward to go to Lord Musg^ove's, they are all 
very worldly people, and mix in very worldly society ; be- 
sides, I dare say there will be cards and dancing, every 
night." 

'' I don't care for the cards or dancing, or any body I 
shall see, but dear Isabella,*' said Fanny, '' and she will be 
all the world to me !" 

" All the world, Fanny ! what a false sentiment and 
expression !*' said her sister. 

'' Ah ! Constance, that is because you love nobody as I 
do, Isabella, and you do not understand that feeling," re- 
turned Fanny. " Isabella and I love each other, just as 
Edwin and Angelina did; only they were man and 
woman ; and just as Damon and Pythias did, only they 
were two men. She says to me ; — 

' No, never from this hour to part, 
We'll live, and love so true.' 

And I say to her, — 



' The sigh that rends thy constant heart. 
Shall break thy Fanny's too.' 



» » 



" How can you be so ridiculous, Fanny ?*• exclaimed 
noe. 
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" You may call it ridiculaua if ;ou please," eaid Fanny, 
" but il is qiiile true, and yon would have been rery glad 
to go to Lord Musgrore'a, if IsBbella had taken the fancy to 
you, ahe has to me ; you know how much you talked of 
lier and liked her at Gret, when you and Miss Newmarsh 
fancied t/uu were her favourite. I knew how it was, all the 
tinie, and could huve laughed at you !" 

" Fanny, you c!o not understand rae," said Constance, 
with great command of temper. " 1 liked Isabella then, 
because there seemed a good deal promising about her; 
and 1 should then, and would nuw, do any thing to do her 
good; but I would not go to such a house as Muf, for mere 
fancy and pleasure, as you are doing ; I hope I am not bo 
inconsistent." 

" Well, and why may not / do Isabella good ?" asked 

" Nonsense, Fanny," returned her sister, " you know 
very we!l, ihat is not your reason for going, and you do 
not think about it." 

" No," sud Fanny, "because 1 love Isabella too much 
to think of any thing but seeing her ; don't yon know that 
the presence of the beloved object is every thing ? why ! 
don't you know that people die willingly for those they 
love, u Angelina says, when she thought Edwin had died 
for her, — 

' And there forlorn, despairing hid, 
I'll lay me down and die, 
'Twus so for me that Edwin did. 
And »o for him will I.' 

You lee she is quite ready to die for him, as I am for 
Isabella." 

Hon ridiculous you arc, Fanny," cried Constance, 
" talking of (lying in that way ; why should you die for 



IgabeDB'E sake? I'm sure she would not die for jon. 
d»re say she carea yery little about you." 

" But she does, though," said Fanny, " eUe why has she 
asked me, for a whole week? the fact is, you. do not un- 
derstand what true friendship is, and you say, like Edwin, 
when he was vexed, 

'And what ia friendship but a name? — 
A charm that lulls to sleep, 
A shade that fallows neollh ur fame. 
But leaves the wretch to weep.' " 

" 1 am sure," replied Constance, " I say no such stuff." 

" Fanny just knows Edwin and Angelina," said Maiy 
Anne, " and can quote nothing else." 

" Well, no wonder, that is all Misa Newmarsli's fault," 
rephed Fanny. " I should be glad enough to have mon 
poetry like that ; but thai, and Henry and Emma, are thi 
only two pieces, in all our poetry, at all to my taste — yea 
and the rest of Goldsmith, and a piece here and there, per- 
haps, in other books. AlisE Newmarsh is so cross, she lets 
ui have no poetry at all." 

" No poetry at all ! what do you mean f " said Constance, 
" why, we have all MUton, and four voluroea of that sweet 
Cowper, and all Goldsmith besides, and several coltectiotui. 
of the extracts from all our best poets, modem ant 

" Ves, 1 know thatj and I say, I like pieces here am 
there, and some of Cowpet j I like that line, — 



' Oh, far a lodge in 



le vast wilderness !' 



So beautiful it is ! that ia what Isabella and I at 

to fly like my bird, far away from alt the bustle and erit 

of the world, and live quite happy, atl alone !" 

Here George, who had been with Campbell and 
oilier boys, came Into the room, and joined the party. 



" Live quite happy, all alone, Fannj !" cried he " ihat 
I'm 6ure you wouiii never do ! why, you'd ha^e nobody to 
talk ami quote poetry to." 

" By quite alone, I mean just one more," said Fanny. 

" Thai is, by ' one' you mean ' two ;' and by ' two,' 
you mean ' tliree,' and so on. But pray who 1b this ' one 
more' to be P — Isabella, or me? oh, not poor me; I see 
by your look of contempt ; oh ! oh ! dear me ! dear me, 
"what shall I do f " continued he, pretending to cry. " Fanny 
likes Isabella, whom she has seen just twice, better than 
me, whom she has seen all her life ! ah ! well does her 
faTOurite poet say all that about Friendship 1" and he re- 
hearsed the stanza Fanny had just before done, but in 
very diSbreiit style; repeating over again the last hne,and 
ending, ah, ' to veep !' " ' To weep !' how true that is ! 
cruel Fanny !'' 

Of course, this gave a turn to the tone of the conversa- 
tion ; no one could help laughing at George, for he was 
very droll, and very good-natured ; but Fanny was a little 
provoked. 

" Well, Fanny dear !" continued he, " don't be angry, 
it's I, you know, that should be angry." 

" Why should you be angry ?" asked Fanny. 

" Because," replied George, " I see, as plain as a pike- 
staff, that you are going to cast me and aU of us oW, for 
your darting Jsuhe/la ; and as 1 don't care for bouncing B 
one half so much as I care for myself and all the rest of us, 
of course I am very angry, and think you a very silly girL" 

" I am sure, George, you are very rude to speak of your 
comin in that way," said Fanny. 

" Well, then the has no business to be my coutia," re- 
plied Geoi^e, " for you know, Fanny, I am not more 
polite than necessary to any of my comi'm." 

" Indeed you are not !" cried Fanny, " and 1 hope be- 
g you will learn better manners !" 
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''Weagfa!** exdaimed George, with a long whistle^ 
'' my dear pretty Fanny, I tee we most hare a little serious 
talk together.** Then assuming a graver air, he asked her 
whether she thought tibere were any sudi people in the 
world, as those of whom Edwin ^eaka— 



* Who leave the wretch to weep. 



9 *» 



8he said, '' Yes, all had peofJe." 

" Well, Fannjf dear,*' said he, '* take care you don^ 
make another of these ' bad people,' " 

** Do you mean," cried Fanny, indignantly, ** that I 
shall deceive and desert Isabella, and leave her to we^ 
and to die ?" 

** No, not exactly that," answered George, ** but that 
you wiU desert all of us, and leave us to die,—- yoa know, 
you have made me weep already." 

^* Greorge, what nonsense you talk 1** cried Fanny, im- 
patiently. 

*' Well ! and pray why have not we quite as much right 
to die, if we please, as Isabella ?" said George, '^ and as to 
nonsense, I appeal to the company ! Now, Grace, you are 
no relation to any of us, and are, besides, always the fair- 
est judge in the world : have I talked more nonsense than 
this cousin of mine ?" 

Grace had now become used to being appealed to by 
George, and generally found something to say ; she was 
rather afraid now, as she saw to her surprise, that Fanny 
was really provoked ; she answered, " Why there is a 
great difference between you ! one is in jest, and one in 
earnest." 

" Very good— sapient judge !" cried George ; '* Fanny 
is in earnest in her folly ; I am in jest in mine." 

'^Not in her folly; in her sense" returned Grace, 
«* you may keep your folly to yourself, George.** 

*' Sense ! sense ! do you use that word in two senses?" 
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Mfd George. " A pun, 1 do declare ! but a very vile one, 
fur nobody buc you, would have ihougbt of either sense or 
meaning, from the lips of my fair cousin there ; don't 
look allocked, Grace 1" continued he ; " you don't know 
Fanny yet — she will not be offended ; she sets up for 
being a young lady, wiili sentiment instead of sense, and 
poetry instead of meaning." 

" Welt, and are not sentiraent and dear poetry worth all 
tlie dull things in the world put ti^eiher?" exclaimed 

"There!" cried Geoi^e, triumphantly, "what more 
would you have. You see, Grace, Fanny would not let 
you help her off! so you might have spared your pains." 

The young people were here summoned to a very plen- 
tiful tea, which broke in upon the conversation. George 
waa loo fond of amusement at all times, and not very 
serious ; yet he gave Fanny sume hinW in this conversa- 
tion, which might have been uf use lo her all her life, bad 
(be attended to them ; but it was rarely that she wok in, 
or considered, tlie advice and opinion of her elders and in- 
structors ; much less, would she Listen to those of her com- 
penions, if they were disagreeable lo her. Mow, especially, 
e elated (ban she had ever been in her whole 
Kfe, and George had perceived iliia. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



Thui Comcieoce does make cowards of us all. 

Shaktpeare. 

Th£ke were puzzles and riddles for the young people after 
tea. All the party amused themselves with them ; mean- 
while, the following conversation took place. 

'^ So> Fanny/' said Emily^ ^^ I find you and Isabdla 
settled this visit together^ the other night'* 

Fanny said that Isabella proposed it, and talked it over. 

'^ And how was it your mamma and Miss Newmarsh 
consented ?" asked Emily. 

'' Miss Newmarsh was very much against it,** replied 
Mary Anne, ^' she said, if it was Constance, she should 
have been glad, because she had principle and firmness, and 
would do Isabella good, but that Fanny was quite unfit** 

^^ And she said too," added Constance, '^ that it was a 
great slight to ask Fanny, and not Mary Anne, who was 
the beginner of it aU, and whose elegant fancy was so con- 
spicuous the other night ; by the bye, we have been trying 
to make those flowers, and we cannot do it at all, the tire- 
some people send us the wrong paper and wire ; and the 
gum will not hold, and nobody can cut out the leaves 
properly ; we have tried in vain, and now have quite given 
it up. How did we manage the other day ? it seemed as 
easy as possible." 

" Oh, the paper was the right sort, and so was the gum 
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and the wire, and there were so many of us," said Mary 
Anne, hoping to put off any dangerous remarks. 

" And you know Grace helped us," said Ellen, " and 
cut out all the psiteme, and taught us how to make them 
up ; you know, she knew more about the flowers, a great 
deal than you, Mary Anne, though it was ail your plan ; 
oh, by the bye, Mary Anne, 1 wanted to ask you, when I 
aaw you, how it was about the Fairy Bower, — the name I 

While Ellen was speaking, Mary Anne was reaching 
over for the snuffers. It has been before remarked, that 
she was not handy ; and the confusion and alarm into 
which Ellen's impending question threw her, increased her 
natural elumsineaa. In her hurrj and agilalion, ahe upset 
one of the candles, on the puzzle EUe^ wa« putting to- 
gether. " OL, Mary Anne," cried several Toices, " see 
what you have done ! how could you be bo awkward }" 

" Mary Anne always is awkward," said Fanny. 

Every body was disturbed ; the bell was rung ; the 
damage, that table, puzzle, and candle had sustained, rec- 
tified ; and Ellen went up stairs with the maid, to do the 
beat she could with her frock and her hands, both of which 
had severely suffered. As soon as Mary Anne had seen 
things pretty straight in the drawing- room, she said she 
would see after Ellen, and left the room. 

" 1 have no patience with her !" said Emily, in a low- 
ered voice, to Grace, as they walked to a sofa at the other 
end of the room, " and if it waa not for mamma, 1 would 
tel! alt tliis moment." 

Constance and Fanny, finding the party at tlieir end of 
the table broken up, presently followed them. 

" Why, Emily," cried Fanny, whoee spirits seemed 
constantly rising, "I am surprised at you, who always 
laugh at ine ! I am sure you are quite as sentimental, with 
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Gamct LMt, at I am with Isabelia ! how you have been 
whispering to her !" 

" Weill and why not? may I not hare a * darling tnig^ 
mmne' as wdl as IsabeUa?" cried Emily, taking off that 
young lady to the life. 

'' Fanny is so delighted at what she considers her good 
fortnne," remarked Constance, ** that she cannot contain 
hersdf ; you cannot think how ridiculous she has been ! 
she carries the note close to her heart, and is every minute 
saying something or other to us, to try and provoke us. Poor 
Mary Anne cannot bear it ; for she is very much vexed, 
certainly, and says it is very hard the reward shoold all 
fall upon Fanny, who has done nothing." 
" Done nothing ! indeed !" cried Fanny. 
But her sister, without heeding the interruption, con- 
' tinned, " but I don't care the least in the world for it. I 
would not go to Lord Musgrove's house, if they were all 
to come here and ask me." 

" But you would to do Isabella good, you said so,** re- 
marked Grace, in an enquiring tone. 

*' Yes, but that would be done in quite a different way," 
said Constance. " I would not go for mere pleasure, or to 
the party which Fanny is always talking about. If I had 
had more serious talk with Miss Ward, and she had taken 
a fancy to me, and asked me to come, I might perhaps 
have gone then." 

*' Well, and that is just what she has done with me," 
cried Fanny. 

'' Nonsense, Fanny !" said her sister, " you know, you 
talk nothing but ridiculous stuff* to her, as well as to every 
body else." 

" Well, but just remember, Constance," returned the 
other, ^' that you and I, both had what you called a serious 
talk with Isabella in the ante-room, before it was the Fairy 
Bower, and that you were very much pleased with her. 
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and Miss Newmarsh too, Biiil if she had liked jaar serious- 
ncEs as well as mine, you would be so still." 

" I shall always be ready to do her good, I hope," said 
Constance, with her usual commitnd of temper, " but I do 
not consider yaur's the right way. I should Just as soon 
think of going to a regular dance and card party at the 
house, which nothing would induce me to do." 

" Nothing but an invitation, I suppose," said Fanny. 

" Fanny, you are very conlemptuous, but I forgive you," 
returned her sister. 

" Do you mean lo go on in this way, Constance ?" said 
Emily ; " I declare if you do, by the time you are grown 
up, you will be fit for nothing but a monastery, and you 
mu«t leave the world, and shut yourself up in a convent." 

" I hope I shall leave the worltl," returned her cousin, 
" but 1 hope I shall not shut myself up in a convent] and 
be any thing so shocking aa a nun." 

" Not be a nun 1" cried Fanny, " not be a dear beauti- 
ful nun '. oh, I had rather be a nun than any thing else in 
the whole world !" 

" Really, Fanny, I am quite ashamed of you," said her 
sister. "Do you know what you are saying? don't you 
know a nun is a Ki>man Catholic P" 

" Oh, but a nun is the most unfortunate and interesting 
creature in the world I" cried Fanny, "and they all look 
BD miserable, and winder about and sing all night, and 
they wear long black garments, with a streaming white 
veil, and an immense long string of beads, with a cro«s at 
the end of it ; and they go about curing all sick people, 
and binding up their wounds." 

" Fanny 1" cried Emily, " what a medley you are 
miking ; 1 know what it is all from. / told you of a nun 
in one of Mrs, Batcliffe's novela, and some one else haa 
been talking to you of Madame de Genlia'a ' Siege of 
Rocbelle,' I am sure ; but all that is not tme of ni 
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" No, to be are not !" sud EUen, " fint Ukj wodU 
CQt off all four bair, and ihen bury jon, umI drat ytm if 
ia a conTent, with bin, and yoa could nerer get a 

" Yes," continued' Grace, " and ihej would nerer let 
yoo lee any of your friends, except before tbe abbess, aod 
aeveral otben ; tbey would not ereo let you tpeak alone to 
your papa or mamma, or brothers and nsteri, and if you 
tried to do to, or to get out, diey would daji you np in 
inurtar, in a cellar, and leave you to etarre. Oh ! 1 would 
not be a nun fur the whole world ; how can you wish it, 
Fanny ?" 

Fanny atjll periiited ia her wish, if lEabella would be a 
nun, too, and she said she would ask ber. After aoiDe 
more conTereation of the aame kind, the young paxty par- 
took of a slight supper, and loon after departed. Grace 
gave an account of the evening to her mamma ; it had 
been a pleasant one — nearly all talk. Mrs. Leslie asked 
how she liked the Dufis at their own home. 

" Very much, mamma ; Fanny is so odd and amusng, 
hut I cannot quite make out If she ia in jest or earnest. 
Constance does not like some things she says, and all the 
rest laugh at her ; but Constance is sure to be right." 

Her mamma said she was glad that Grace liked tbe 
DuSs, a« well at home as abroad. 

" Yes, mamma, I do, I think," returned the young vii- 
itor, " though sometimes I was surprised they were not 
quite — qoite — " 

" Quito what ?" said her mamma. 

" Not quite so good-natured as I expected, I thinks' 
continued Grace, " not so good-natured to each other, I 
believe I mean, mamina. I do not mean they were qiur- 
relaome, hut they were not more good-natured than some 
other sisters I have seen, and I thought they would be, 
1 they all seemed ta fond of each other, and [nued 
i othei so roucb, whenever I have «een them." 



1 




CHAPTER XXXIX. 



The next da;, Hanson was to call, in her na; to a friend's 
at UammeruDith ; and veiy anxious the two young friends 
were, to hear how her negotiation with John Edwards, at 
Spodes', bad succeeded. She did not come, however; but 
KDt a message by her hrolher-in-law instead, laying, her 
riatei'a children were ill — they thought of the measles — and 
she did not like to leave them till they were better, or to 
come to the house, till ihe danger of infection was past. 
Grace was disappointed, though she scarcely expected any 
good news if Hanson had come. Emily had wondered 
that her mamma had made nu enquiries, aa she said she 
would ; though as yet, tliere had not been much opportu- 
nity. She fully expected to be questioned in the course of 
the day ; nothing, however, took place concerning the 
broken cup chat day, or the next, which wan Sunday. On 
Monday, the following couTersation took place between 
Mrs. Ward and Mrs, Leslie, which may serve to account 
for the silence which had surprised Emily. There was 
always a liltle space between the end of breakfast and Mr. 
Ward's departure for London, and Mrs. Leslie's appoint- 
ment with her little girl, in her room. Except Mt, Eve- 
ratd or other vi»tora were in the room, the two ladies 
were alone, which was the case on this morning. Thomas 
was remoring the breakfast things, and in leaving the 
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room, had a narrow escape with the cream jug. This re- 
minded Mrs. Leslie of the broken cup, and she asked if 
Mrs. Ward had heard any thing more of it. 

That kdy said she had, and she wished to mention it to 
Mrs. Leslie, " and," continued she, *' that is the reason I 
ba?e not questioned the diildren, as you shall hear. But 
did you know that before their grand party, on the sixth, 
your little girl was very ill ?" 

^' No, indeed," replied Mrs. Leslie, " how could that be ? 
I heard nothing of it ; Grace seemed in particularly good 
spirits, all the evening/' 

" Yes," answered the other lady, " she numaged to get 
over it very well, but I can assure you it was so. Haniion 
lold Hannah she never saw a diild in such a state ; the 
was quite alarmed ; and that she lay upon her bed above 
an hour, tremUing to such a degree, as almost to shake 
the bed.'' 

'' Poor Grace I" said her mamma, " she had one of her 
palpitations ! no, she did not tell me ; I wonder what 
brought it on : do you know, I have never known those 
palpitations brought on by any thing but excitement, or 
suffering of mind ; you would hardly think it in such a 
child." 

I was very sorry to hear it," continued Mrs* Ward, 

and wished she had sent for some drops of some kind ; 
but Hannah told me that she would not let Miss Emily 
even come for you, much less tell any one dse." 

" She never likes me to know when she is ill, but 
generally sooner or later she alludes to it in some way 
afterwards/' answered Mrs. Leslie ; " I rather wonder she 
has not now, for I remember she seemed quite worn out at 
night after the party, and I warned her of one of these 
palpitations, — I wonder she did not mention it then." 

" Why I cannot help thinking," said Mrs. Ward, '*that 
she might have some reason for it, for Hannah came and 
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toI<I me liefore hreakfaat on SaCurilay, that she had remem- 
bered that AlisG Emily came down itairs, just before the 
party, for a cup of coSte, and that Hknson soau after came 
in from dressing nil the young people, saying that poor 
Miss Grace was quite ill, and all the rest 1 have been 
telling you. She also sud tiiat Kraily was to take her up 
a cup of coffee, and aaked if it was gone, and seemed very 
anxious about Grace. She afterwards went up to dreu 
Grace, the very last thing ; you may remember Grace was 
late down that evening, long after all the lesU Now, you 
know, if Grace had any accident with thia cup, it may 
quite account far her not speaking to you about being 
unwell." 

" Not at a]], I assure you," said Mrs. Ledie, " it ia just 
the thing that would make her iip«ak." 

" Oh, indeed," cried the other lady, " yoQ don't know 
what children are in other people's bouses ! she might tell 
you at honie> but she might be afraid of me, and very 
natural it would be, that she should say nothing about it." 
" Indeed," replied Mrs. Leslie, " I ehoold be very sorry 
to suppose that Grace knew any (hing about the cup. — 
Besides, do you not remember, that she was in the room 
when you were talking about it, and even asked us ? — 
what did she say ?" 

" I do not know if she spoke ; 1 know Ellen did ; but 
my reason for speaking to you is, that 1 would make no 

farther enquiries, till I had told you this, and asked you 

what I should do." 

Mrs. Leslie thanked her for this kind consideration, and 

said, of course she would qnestion Grace immediately, and 

hoped Mrs. Ward would do the same by Emily ; — for of 

course she must know. 

" She may know about the illness, but very likely not 

about the cup," said Mrs. Ward ; " you know Emily was 

down long before Grace." 
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Inn, uid Mn. Vnd, to mffvt Ae «fbiam dw had pst 
Ibrwird, told Mn. Ltdw, m gndnaDj nd gcatly m ihe 

could, that she lud Hmie doubt* if Gnce 
inorning, u Mn. Lalie bdiered. 

Mn. Lolie wu for ■ moment Hartlcd, bat 
NJd, " 1 know ihe did not for two moraingB, wfaeo fint 
■be came — ilie told me. Yoa koow, die ia it perfect 
Ubertf to do a* the pleuec injiiiioniuig; only, aomrtiiw^ 
1 uk her, merely to know how motfa deep die gcti, wnr 
■be [« 10 much later in bed than at home.' 

Mn. U'ard wai quite aware tboae were the only tw« 
morniiiga she had ever he«nl of; perhaps d»e did not like 
tu acknowledge she was under a mistake, for she went on, 
" Surelf, you don't expect a child, nnder nidi a free per- 
mixtion, to practise e>ery morning, euch weather »s ihtt-** 
" Bui 1 expect Grace to tell me the truth," said Hn. 
Leslie, " and nothing would distress roe so tnach as In 
think there was the slightest error in this reipect ; 1 duD 
question Grace this instant ; 1 have no more doubt of ber 
than 1 have of myself, else at this moment I sfaoold be 
quite miserable." 

Mrs. VVard saw that tliii matter would quickly be tJnrcd 
up ; and considered, that in justice to her own inanuAtian, 
her grand charge against Grace should not be passed ma. 
She believed Grace guilty; therefore she might be qiule 
justified in telling her mamma her suspicion about naming 
the Fairy Bower. She accordingly did so by degreO) 
giving many proofs, which indeed, one after anotluT, 
sounded sadly startling. Poor Mrs. LesUe, on ber part, 
remembered Grace's unusually low spirits that night after 
the party, and her downcast manner the next morning , 
dso, fbe h»d an impression of being frequently, lattaly, 
piUsled at little things about Grace, which die could DM 
Vet, happy mother ! in spite of all tbia 
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mnlated evidence on every side, she did not doubt her 
child ! such a character, may a little girt gain and deserve 
at the age of ten years. Mrs. Ward did not tell that the 
laEt charge against poor Grace had become regularly the 
talk of the neighbourhood, at both parties they had been at 
lately ; and at two at Jiome, several persona had alluded to 
it in some way or other. Mrs. Ward might think it 
would too deeply pain Mrs. Leslie ; but it nould have been 
far better, if she thought it right to speak at all, to tell the 
whole. Mis. Ward did not know that all the talk of her 
neighbours, originated entirely from her o 
with Mrs. MasoD, above ten days ago. 



i 



CHAPTER XL. 



Mas. Leslie found that her little daughter had been some 
time waiting for her ; they, therefore, read tt^tber, as 
usual. Aflcr which, Mrs. Leslie said, " Grace, my dear, 
before you leave me, I have a few questions to ask you." 

Her mamma's manner was Berious, and Grace in a 
moment thougjit about the cup ; she vras not alarmed, u 
she was at the first, about betraying Mary Anne, — she had 
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got Emily's leave to do as the pleased^ and she hoped the 
qnestioDs would be aboat the cop. 

" What, mamma ?" said she, eagerij and hopeliiny. 

** Why did yoa not tell me yon were ill an the evening 
of the party ?** 

This was quite unexpected to Grace; it staitied her; 
and she paused for an answer. At any other time, the one 
which would have been true now, would have done, vis. 
that she never liked to let her mamma know ci thoee pal- 
pitations, because they always soon went away ; but there 
was another reason, and she felt she could not give this 
alone ; her face of expectation fell, and ^e was siknt. 

Mrs. Leslie continued, " Was it, Gracej» because yoa 
broke the cup ?" 

" Oh, mamma !** cried Grace, with a voice of joy, « do 
you know I broke the cup ? how glad I am !" and she hid 
her face against her mamma. 

^' My dear girl !'* exclaimed her mamma, both shocked 
and amazed, '^ what can this mean ? what could you have 
been thinking of, Grace, not to say so, when Mrs. Ward 
was asking about it the other day ? and why did you not 
tell at first ? was that the reason you did not speak of yeui 
palpitation ?" 

^^ Oh, no, mamma !" cried Grace. 

" Now, Grace," said her mamma, gravely, *' tliis is a 
very serious matter ; I will explain it to you, and you must 
answer me quite openly. Mrs. Ward does not know, but 
she thinks you broke the cup, and were afraid to say so; 
she thinks some other things, too, which I shall tell yoa. 
You see your character for truth is at stake with her, yoa 
are therefore bound, my dear child, to dear yourself if vou 
can ; at any rate, you can tell me. Now, Grace," con- 
tinued her mamma presently, stroking the fair hair of her 
child, '' you are old enough to act for yourself, and I hope 
^nxk enough to tell me exactly the truth, whatever it may 
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be. I tgill first tell you, tbat / do nut believe that you 
have (lone any thing very bail] though 1 muiC ask you 
some (juestions which will make you start." 

Gtaee couitl only ding round lier mother's neck, vrhilc 
her heart beat violently, and pr-eseiitly her tear^ floweJ 
fast. At lost she said, " MamiDa, 1 care for nothing now 
you iay that, and now you will know there is someiliing 
wrong." 

nirs. X.eElie said nothing to excile her little girl, but told 
her to go into the dressing-room, and take a little water. 
"And when you come back, Grace," added die, "you 
shall explain as much of this mystery aa you can." Grace 
did as she was bid ; the water seemed to have a nonderiiil 
effect upon her; she felt quite equal to what she had to do, 
and what wu more, ihe knew wliat die meant to do- 
Since tlie (iiaCDvery of the loss of the cup, Grace had fore- 
seen, that most likely her mamma would speak to her, and 
she had thought much on what [o do in tbat case; she 
had at last made up her mind ; wbat line she resolved upon 
taking, will be seen in the following conversation. Grace 
returned, looking quite calm, and certainly feeling more 
emifortable than she hail done for nearly a forinighL 

" Now, Grace," said her mamma, " tell me first how 
■jax broke the cup." 

" 1 did not break it, mamma !" 

"My dear child, you really quite puzzle me ! wbat do 
you mean ? you certainly said you did." 

" Yes," returned the little girl, " I always think I did ; 
because it was quite my fault ; it was brought up for mo, 
and 1 ought to have moved it ; but it was Emily who ac- 
tually broke it ; she told me I might tell you, but I am not 
to tell her mamma ; only to say that abe, Emily, knows 
all about if 

" Bat why did not Emily tell ? " 

"Ah, mamma," said Grace, "there was the fault! I 
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I again, till laj head ftched, 
e was the fault— but it can- 



not be helped now." 

" But, my dear child, it can he helped now, if you tell, 
though it is indeed a sad pity — why did not Emily tell ?" 

" Because, mamma, Hanson had promised me to try 
and get the cup matched, and Emily thought it would be 
better to wait for the chance of a new cup ; she thougbt 
ber mamma would not be so much vexed." 

" And that is all, is it P" asked Mis. LesUe. 

"All ahont the cup, I think." 

" Then now, Grace, about your palpitation — why did it 
come? and why did yon wish me not to know? — for I 
have heard you did." 

" Yes, 1 did, mamma, and I believe I do now ; though 
you cannot think how I should like to tell you all. I wish 
1 knew what was best ! I will tell you all, every bit, if 
you desire me, but if you do not, I must ask you to do me 
a very great favour indeed." 

" My dear girl," said Mrs. Leslie, " 1 do not like ao 
much mystery, — I do not think it can be right." 

" Indeed, mamma," said Grace, with tears in her eyes, 
" it is not right, but 1 cannot help it now ; the only reason 
I do not tell you all, is because I do not think you will like 
it, particularly just noui ; and Mrs. Ward will not like it, 
and I think you will not know what to do. — Shall 1 tell 

Mrs. Leshe paused for a little time, and then told Grace 
she would ask her two other questions, wliich were neces- 
sary ; meanwhile she would consider over this matter. 
The first was about practising. 

Grace said she had practised every morning an hour, 
except those she had mentioned before to her momma, — 
Mying, " Why should I not, mamma ? you know I do &t 
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The second startled poor Grace excessively on all ao 
counls. — " Did you give the name to the Fairy Bower ?" 

*' Ohj mamma," ahe cried, " who can think me so 
wicted ! you know 1 said I did, and they drank my 
health ; how could I have Eat there, if 1 had not ? or how 
could I look at you now ?" — And she certainly raised eyes 
on her mamma's face, that must have been hardened in 
deception to have been any thing but true. — " What made 
you ask?" continued Ehe. 

" Because, my dear, it was observed that you looked 
pale, and seemed confused. Can you^roue, Grace," said 
her mamma, " that you gave the name lu the Fairy 
Bower ?" 

Grace considered, and said, " Yes, she thougty she 
could." Then slie remembered that Emily wished not to 
be applied to at present, because of Fanny's visit, and she 
added, " No, mamma, 1 do not think I could." 

" Grace, every thing seema a mystery with you at pre- 
eent," said Mrs. Leslie. 

" No, mamma," returned Grace, very despondingly, 
" only one great unfortunate mystery, and now will you 
say if 1 shall tell it you ? — you know I wish it, but am 

" Grace, are you prepared for the consequenoea if you do 
not } Mr. and Mrs. Ward, Emily, and all the rest, may 
think doubtfully of you — of your Iruik, — especially after 
we are gone ; if you tell me, I can clear all up." 

" Oh, mamma, you do not know half ! If I tell you all, 
though I know jou always know what to do, yet I think 
even you will be puzzled ; and, indeed, mamma, I think it 
would be worse to me than all I have gone through, if iliU 
unfoTtunale secret came out through me ; and 1 think you 
would not wish it : besides, it will not be quite so bad as 
you fancy, — I have une kind friend who knows all," 
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Then, my dtstr child, why does Dot that fioend li^ 
you DOW ? — thmt is the place of a frieod." 

** Ah, mamroa/' cried Grace, " there ia mjf fanlt aguD ! 
I have been full of faulta and mistakes," — «iid tlie tean 
sprang info her eyes — ''and that is the reason I hmve got 
into sodi perplexity. At one time I could not do iif^t, 
hot now I think I can just manage to keep rig^t, if yoa 
will let me." 

** Then on the whole you prefer not tdling me^ — is that 
what yon mean ?" 

" I think so, mamma." 

Mrs. Leslie paused. She had seen her little giii*a strag- 
gle with her strong wish of relieving her mind, and a cer- 
tain tiding of propriety of some sort. She was doobdiil 
if she should aUow Grace to sacrifice herself to anch a fed- 
ing. She saw some one eUe was in fault, and ahe natn- 
rally guessed Emily, who had already shown m, want cf 
straightforwardness. She thought Ellen was Graced 
" friend^" who had seemed so much more like-minded to 
Grace than her sister. She approved Grace's feeling, of 
not betraying Emily, who had been kind to her ; and she 
thought, whatever the mystery was, it must shortly come 
out. Had Mrs. Ward mentioned the unworthy vdikper- 
ings and surmises, that were abroad concerning her inno- 
cent child, she might have done differently ; bat Mi& 
Leslie had the same generosity of principle as her dangb- 
ter. Already also she respected Grace's liberty of action, 
and did not like to force a confession from her. She dso 
believed Grace*s judgment, that telling her would only mM 
to the perplexity. She herself did not like to dwdl on die 
alternative that might be presented to her^ of betraying 
Emily, to clear her child. Mrs. Ward had frequendj 
laughed at Mrs. Leslie for her constant trust and confi- 
dence in others, yet the latter lady continued unchained, 
and was now acting on her undoubting principle. Had 
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she, could she ever have, siupectecl thai her hosEcss cDter- 
tained Buch unkindly feelings and thoughts, iDwards her 
liiile inoffensiTe guest, oi to allow herself to be the founda- 
tion of a serious cbaj^ agaiast her, and to spread it to (he 
neighbourhood, she might not have adopted the line, whicb 
in ibe circumstances seemed to her the best, namely, to let 
matters rest with Grace where they were, and to trust to 
Mrs. ^V'ard for bdienng her and being satisfied for the 
present, with or without explanation. She therefore con- 
tinued the conversation with ber little girl thus: — "And 
Grace, you think you can be pretty aure that jou will not 
be oneasy after we are gone, when you think that (he 
family here are not regarding you altogether as you would 

" 1 am turf, mamma, I shall care for nothing, when 
t/oH know there is a secret, for that has been my trouble, — 
and — and — thii U my trouble, mamma," continued ihe, 
" that I am afraid of every word I speak to you, — but I 

" Grace, 1 do not mean that it should always go on so ; 
I do not like aucb mysteries," 

" Do you mean to tell, mwnma i" nid Grace, kolang 
much alarmed. 

"No, 1 do not, my dear," aaid Mrs. Leslie; "bnl I 
think something must happen before long to faring out the 
tntth." 

" The truth, mamma !" cried Grace, thinking her 
mamma mast have the whole matter in ber mind. 

" Yes, my dear, the Iruik, — yon know the truth at pt^ 
sent is in the dark." 

Grace mused ; she wondered haw such expressive words 
cotdd be nsed by any stranger to all the circumstances. 

" Now, Grace," continued Mrs. Leshe, " tell me what 
was the ftvour yoa bad to ask me in case 1 did not desire 
to hear all yonr myatery." 
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Thit you would be lo very Idud^ inftmina," said the 
little girl, '' ai uot to betray me in the least, if you can 
help it." 

Mrs. Leslie agreed to this, and Grace thanked her 
warmly. Mrs. Leslie asked what she meant to do about 
the cop. 

Grace answered, if her mamma had no olgection, she 
would speak to Emily, and would herself immediately go 
to Mrs. Ward and tell her how it happened. 

Mrs. Leslie gave her leare, if she liked to do so. 

** I cannot quite say I like it, mamma," said Grace, 
'' for I belieye I am a little more afraid of Mrs. Ward 
than of most people, but I had rather do it." 

Grace asked her mamma one question, if she mi^t tell 
Mrs. Ward properly the reason they did not speak about 
the cup--that they had hoped to match it. She added, 
'' 1 did not like to do so, because it seemed as if I wished 
to " 

*^ To lessen the fault, I suppose,*' said her mamma. 

Grace assented. 

" Well, Grace, it is a pity," returned Mrs. Lieslie, *'bat 
you must not refine too much, (you know the meaning of 
that word, I think.) Under the circumstances, you bad 
best tell as much of the truth as you can ; you know you 
have by some means or other got into a tangle, and yoa 
must not wonder you have to pay for it a little, especially 
if you think you have not done quite right yourself.*' 

Grace carried her mamma's last words away with her, as 
she often did, and had not done considering them before 
she had found Emily. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 






Grace did not ask Emily's leaTe, but loIJ her she was 
going lo leli her mamina her share in the breakage of the 
cup. " How I wish," ahe aiiileii, " 1 had broken it my- 
self ! Shall I Bay ^du broke it ? or shall 1 say you know 
all about it f or will you go and tell your mamma your- 
aelf?" 

Emily saw Grace wb9 reealved upon going, and was not 
sorry to be spared, and to ha»e ihe ice broken for her. 
She was afraid of her mamma, and had added to that feel- 
ing hy putting olF the evil hour, yet she continued lo do 
the same. This is the way people do who have not firm 
principle. They act only for the very present moment; 
they try more to find the most pleasant, or least trouble- 
some, rather than the right way ; and to a certain point 
they succeed. They have often less trouble tlian othert 
who ftriTe to find the best way ; but every now and (ben 
they find themselves in terrible straits, and think ihem- 
selves the most unfortunate people in the whole world. 
We hope poor Emily will never come tu such a pass as 
this ; but she must lake heed to herself and make a 
change, or when she grows up she will be in great danger. 
She followed the dangerous rule now ; she told Grace, if 
■he could not help it, lo say, that " Emily knew alt aiout 
it." This would put it off again ; Hanson might come 
; her mamma might be satisfied with Grace's 
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explanation^ and not say another word> — bo she would be 
spared all unpleasantness. 

Grace found Mrs. Ward alone^ else she thought die 
most hare deferred her explanation. She did not give her- 
self time to pause^ hot at once said, as wdl as ahe was 
ahle> that the cup and saucer were broken by her fault, and 
expressed her sorrow for it 

*' Then you did break it, after aU !** said Mrs. Ward. 

Grace said she did not actually break it herself, but it 
was through her it was broken, and she considered it all 
her doing. 

Mrs. Ward then asked if any of the servants broke it? 
— and then. Who f 

Grace said, Emily knew aU about it, and would tell her 
if she wished. 

Mrs. Ward then asked Grace why she did not tdl her at 
once, since she was not afraid now. 

Grace felt ashamed of answering this question, but said, 
" There was a chance of getting it matched." 

Mrs. Ward assured her that was not likely, and added, 
" I suppose your mamma sent you here, Grace ?" 

The little girl said her mamma knew she was come, bat 
did not send her. 

Mrs. Ward seemed pleased that she came, but presendy 
said, '^ How was it, Grace, you did not mention it the 
other day, when I was asking about it ?" 

Grace paused for an answer, and at length said, '^ Be- 
cause I had promised to say nothing about it.*' 

Mrs. Ward was so kind as not to press Grace farther. 
She knew now, if she wished it, she could hear all bom 
her own daughter ; she therefore only said, <« Well, my 
dear, I am glad you have told me, as mystery about such 
a thing is- unpleasant in a house." 

Grace thought Mrs. Ward had never spoken so kindly 
to her before, and she now ventured to express her sorrow 
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about the accident more Btronglyj and to allude to her hope 
tliat it might be matclied. 

Jlrs. VVord nas satisfied h; her aorrow, for it eeemed 
sincere, and told her to think no more of it, nor to maka 
herself uneas; about the matching, since she knew it could 
not be done, even at Spodes'. She added a few more 
words, mailing iight of the loss, saying it would make the 
rest more valuable- 
Grace thought ibia very kind, for she had heard how 
much, and why, Mrs. Ward valued tliis tea service, and 
she went away considering what she could do to repair the 
accident in some way, supposing Hanson was not Euccesa- 
ful. Mrs. Ward expressed much pleasure to Mrs. Leslie, 
at her interview with Grace. She said that though Grace 
could not for some reason explain every point, she was 
certainly satisfied by her manner. Mrs. Leslie told her 
hostess that there was some mystery which Grace was not 
disposed to reveal at present, and that every thing they 
touched upon seemed to be connected with it ; she bad no 
doubt it would come out before long, and, if not, she 
should take means to discover it ; but meanwhile, site 
begged Mrs. Ward to be so kind as to trust bet Utile ^rl, 
for ker lake. — " And of course," she added, " 1 need not 
ask you not to speak to any body of any tiling you may 
have observed in Grace's conduct that appears at present 
unaccountable ; it would be hard, perhaps, to remove b 
false impression of tliis kind, once made; and 1 can most 
entirely aiisure you, that In this cose it would bej'ulie," 

In spite of Mrs. VV'ard's general feeling of a sort of die- 
paragement of Mrs. Leslie's judf^ent, in particular cases 
she always found herself compelled to accept It ; and this, 
added to the impression that Grace's manner and conduct 
had just left on her mind, made her feel somewhat uneasy, 
on the Temembrence of her having unfortunately given 
vent to her prejudices against the little girl. 
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Mn. Ward*i interview with her dsnghter was perplexed, 
yety ai regarded Grace, satisfactory. £mily told her 
mamma that she herself broke the cup. Mrs. Ward was 
not angry, as Emily had expected, and Emily thoogfat 
how fooUsh she had been to be so afraid of her wiarri'"^ ; 
then she thought, perhaps her mamma had been displeased 
with Grrace instead, especially as she implied a qoestion as 
to Grace's conduct Emily felt she had been ratlier cow- 
ardly, and now took Grace's part warmly, saying, that 
Grace had nothing whatever to do with the breakage ; that 
if ahe had taken her advice, it would have been safe now ; 
and that Grace was very anxious the accident should have 
been mentioned immediately. 

Mrs* Ward said that Grace naturally considered she 
had a share in the accident, since it was for her use the 
cup was brought up ; and she asked her daughter why she 
did not mention that Grace was so poorly. 

''Now, mamma,** said Emily, in a more determined 
manner than she had ever used towards her mother, " I 
have made up my mind now to answer that question, and 
then you can do as you please. I will tell you all ; but if 
1 do, I think it will put an end to Fanny's visit this 
week." 

" Why, Emily," cried Mrs. Ward, " you are full of 
mysteries ! Here is Grace, and Mrs. Leslie, and now yoa! 
Why cannot you tell me at once, without all this fuss ?" 

** I am almost sure, mamma, it is all one mystery, and 
I will tell it you at once, for it is exceedingly disagreeable 
to me to be the only person that knows it ; — ^it is " 

'' Stop, Emily V* cried her mother, in an authmitative 
tone, '' I cannot at all tell that it is proper for me to hear, 
and I desire you would not tell it to me or any body 
else;" — and she was leaving the room. — She returnee^ 
however, and asked if Grace knew it; to which Enuly 
answered, " Yes." 
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Emily felt disappointed that her mamma should not 
approve of what the was about to do ; but she remem- 
bered, as a cDunter]ioise, that her mamma had not been 
displeased, as she had expected, about the cup ; and she 
had some pleasure in the thought that she could triumph 
to Grace, over the truth of her assertion, that her mamma 
would care far less for the loss of the cup, than the loss of 
Fanny Duff's visit to Grosvenot Square. 



CHAPTER XLII. 



btdtigti ihe table gloonu 



The last evening of the young party together need not be 
particularly tlescribed. They had a small party, — the oue 
postponed from the last Friday, — which was added to, and 
ptned very pleasantly. — Perhaps it hel]:ed the young peo- 
ple to forget they were to part on the next morning ; but 
Ellen was very full of it, and Crnce never had it out of her 
head for a moment. In spite of every thing, the uncom- 
fortable morning howefer came. All the family break- 
fasted, as usual, together. George kept his portion of the 
table in good spirits, being very absurd about tiie grief of 
puling, and crying in different ways for his sisters. " I 
can't cry for Grace," said he, " because I don't know how 
she cries, I never aaw her 1 Emily, does Grace ever cry ?" 
Poor Grace felt very much ashamed, and quite afraid. 
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ktt Emily ihoald say any thing unoomfortable to her feel- 
ing! ; for Emily did do to sometimes. Grace hawerer 
had resolved if die did> to hear it wdl and good-naturedlyy 
for ahe had learned in this visit of hers, that her own ways 
were not every hody else*s ways. Emily howtiwer this 
time only laughed, and asked George if he thoo^t Graee 
and she spent their time in their room together, crying f 

** No ! no !" said George, ** I know better than that ! I 
know how you spend your time, and talk, as well as if I 
was there !*' 

'' Wdl, how }" asked his sister. 

" Why first," said he, *' you sit over the fire cutting up 
and quizzing aU the people you have been seeing. Emily 
says, ' How I hate Newton Grey, and aU the Thompsons, 
and indeed all the rest ! I think them all monstrous disa- 
greeable,— don't you, Grace?' 'Yes,' says Grace, 'all 
but your brother George, and I think him more amusii^a 
great deal than any body I ever met before !' Then, pre- 
sently, up jumps Emily in a great fuss, — ' Bless me^* says 
she, < we shall be so late ! I must begin to dress ! Grace, 
dear, let me do my hair first !' Then Grace cries, ' Em- 
ily, love, only look ! I have got myself into a knot ! what 
shall I do?* — and then Grace falls to crying, though 
Emily won't tell. * Never mind,' says Emily ; * there !' — 
and she breaks the string. — ' Now, Grace, dear, come and 
do my frock !* And so you go on till you are both done 
enough, or very likely quite overdone, like our goose last 
Michaelmas day." 

All this was very amusing. George again reverted to 
Grace's admiration of himself. Grace laughed. '' Well," 
said George, '^ it*s all quite true, you know, and I have 
heard you say so once with my own ears." 

*' If I heard you speak of wie,*' said Grace, '* I am 
afraid you would not say any thing so pleasant." 
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*' No," replied George, -with an odd face, " I dare say I 
Aonld call you a pnidc." 

"Is GeuTge calling you a prude, Grace?" said Mr. 
Ward, who had caught the last words. " Never mind, ao 
nuch the better ! Master George u not the beat judge in 
iha world of such things." 

This was rather a comfort to Grace, for she had never 
liked the idea of being a prude, though she hardly knew 
what it waa. She now fell certain that the words she one 
day heard from George, did relate to herself. Meanwhile 
Geoi^e was replying to some remark of hia aisler Emily'a, 
who WBi pullii>g at hia chain. — " Well," cried he, " 1 
have no objection to show it ! I am very proud of it still, 
and it is more useful to me than any chain I ever had I" 

The chain mas handed round the table, and its whole 
history given ; in the course of which it was mentioned, 
that Grace did a great part of it before breakfast, instead 
of pracdsing. This was not lost on Mrs. Ward, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ward admired its workmanship, and George 
was complimented on hia good fortune. Hie papa also 
added a quaint rebuke to him on the inconsistency of his 
charge against Grace ; and George whispered in a droll 



" Oh, let's have no feud. 
For Grace is mi prude, 
Bui George is Terf rude. 

So, Grace, you see, you begin and end with a chori- 
amWe." 

Mr. Ward was to drive hia two guests home in his way 
to London, so there was not niuch time for leave takings. 
Emily and Ellen both promised to write to Grace, after 
laabella's grand party ; and Emily assured Grace she 
would tell her about etvry thing. Mrs. Leslie had also 
requested that Hanson would call at her house, which was 
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•earody out of her way, when she went to Hammemnitfa. 
Thus all affairs of business and pleasure seemed quite 
hrou^^t to a conclusion. The joung pec^le parted in 
gayer spirits than some of them expected, as Mrs. Ward 
half promised to bring them over to Cadogan Place, before 
they dispersed after the holidays. — ** I cannot any when, 
Mrs. Leslie," added she, '* because, you know, this very 
eold weather Mr. Ward wants the carriage to go to Town ; 
but any morning that is fit for him to go in the gig, I will 
drive them all over to say ' Good bye* once more to Ghraoe, 
who, I can assure you, is a great favourite among them." 

Mrs. Ward thought this testimony to Grace's pc^ularity 
quite called for by what had passed that morning ; and 
she kissed Grace, and said *^ my dear** again, in a way 
that made Grace observe and remember her kindneas; 
though she was at that moment full of other thoughts to- 
wards her younger friends. At last all the farewella, and 
hopes, and wishes, came to an end, and the trio were 
closely shut up in the comfortable carriage, on their way 
towards London. After a little time, Mr. Ward ex- 
claimed, ** I have been very remiss, Mrs. Leslie ! — it is 
well I remembered it in time. Yesterday, I sent to 
£verard, as he had not come down some days, as usual} 
and asked him to let me drive him home to dinner, since 
it was your last day. He sent me a note, written in great 
haste, which you shall see, and he ran in for two minutes 
just as I was setting off, to say a word on business, snd 
bade me to be sure to remember his message to his littk 
friend Grace, which you will find in the note. I should 
be sorry, Grace, you shouM lose the compliments of sodi 
a great man as Mr. Everard." 

Mr. Ward handed the note to Mrs. Leslie, which, from 
the hasty writing, and the motion of the carriage, ahe wai 
some time reading. On coming to the end, she said, 
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" Here ie gome Latin, which you iniut be ■□ good u to 
tnniUte for us." 

Hr. Ward took the note, and read straight throogh u 
follows : — 

Dear W.. 

Very much obliged foryourthought of me. I 
am engaged to iline with Lord Minorie, — a party I cannot 
escape from. Pray asEure Mrs, Leslie of my most respect- 
ful adieux, and give a miniature message of the saraelund 
to the Grace (if not the Queen) of the Fairy Bower. 
" Pahnam qui meruit ferat," which I suppose you must 
GonEtrue to ber, in spite of her classic pretend on s. 

Ever yours, faithfully, 
B. E. 

Mr. Ward added, that when Mr. Everard called in the 
afternoon, be mentioned an idea lie had of going to his 
lister's, at Balli, for (he rest of the vacation. — " Quite a 
Eudden notion of his, 1 fancy," he eaid. 

Mrs. Leslie beard this last remark in quite a mechanical 
manner. There are moments, l>e the tubjecl what it may, 
when the mind seems enlightened all at once to a whole 
train of erenls or feelings, though all previously had seemed 
dark or dead. This was now Mrs. Leslie's case ; she had 
read Mr. Everard'a note, with no especial understanding, 
beyond a kind parting with herself and her little daughter. 
The message to herself she perfectly understood, — and 
hardly noted Grace's ; especially being balked by the few 
Latin words, almost too ill written 'for her to decipher aa 
a well known motto. When she heard the note read 
through, and the Latin properly inserted, Mr. Bverard'a 
words and manner, — " Do not trust to my words, but do 
not forget them !— Verbura sapienii," — and a hundred other 
coincidences, suddenly rushed to her mind. She felt cc 
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as by intpiradon^ that her own little Grace, and not Mary 
Anne Duff, was the deviser of the Fairy Bower i Here 
was the grand mystery 1 This accounted for every thing — 
for Grace's inconsistencies, perplexities, reser¥e«— her pal- 
pitation — the broken cup — the connexion of Fanny's visit 
with all, of which Mrs. Ward had dropt a hint — her own 
sorprise at detecting Grace's handiwork and ideas — and 
the wonderment concerning the naming of the Fairy 
Bower. She had been surprised at the entire cordiality of 
Grace and Emily, especially at parting. — Now it was dear, 
Mary Anne, not Emily, was the culprit ; Emily, not El- 
len, was the "friend.'** All this, and a moltitade more 
thoughts, rushed through her mind with the apeed of 
lightning, and she looked at her little girl, the cdbor on 
whose cheeks had not yet subsided on Mr. £verard'a mes- 
sage. Her mamma read it her own way, as Grace's eyei 
were fixed on her; but Mr. Ward laughed^ and compli- 
mented Grace on Mr. Everard's fine speeches; sayingi 
they had given her quite a colour. . As for Mrs. Leslie, the 
more she thought of all the events oi the last fortni^t, the 
more was she convinced of the truth of her new discovery; 
and the more was she amazed at what now seemed to her, 
her unaccountable dulness. Then again she did not won- 
der ; how could she for an instant imagine so young a 
child, brought up so carefully too as Mary Anne, could be 
so lost to all right feeling, and such an adept in deceit ! 
and when she looked upon it from this side, she doubted 
all her former thoughts, and blamed herself severely for 
allowing such a notion to enter her head. Meanwhile a 
slight conversation on common topics went on^ till Mia 
Leslie and Grace reached their home. Mr. Ward saw 
them reinstalled in their house, and then proceeded on his 
way to London. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 



GsAce felt Tcry Dnsettled, when she came lo sit down and 
try to occupy herself at her home pursuits. Her maiama 
had aaid she should not do lessonB that niuming, Eince she 
had not prepared any ; biit they would begin quite Tegular 
the next day. Grace had therefore to set herself taslis ; she 
bad no difficulty in finding these, but much more In keep- 
ing herself steadily lo them. She began ruling her ci;>her- 
ing book, which she had left undone for a week before. 
She wrote half a copy ; then she began lo learo her lessons, 
and then practised a tittle. Between each entpluytnent 
she rose and walked about, and altogctlier felt restleEs, and 
she knew it. It was very irksome to her to set to work 
heartily, and she felt vexed at not being able to comniand 
her mind as she QEUally could. " Mamma warned me of 
being unsettled," she thought, " but 1 am sure it is not die 
visiting ; it is tliis unfortunate business that has happened, 
and I do not think any body cotild help it — there is no use 
trying;" and she was going on to satisfy herself (hat her 
restless state of bcKly and miud was all very proper. Hap- 
pily her mamma noticed it, and Grace always listi-ned to 
the slightest remark of her mamma's. However she said, 
" But, mamma, you know this has been such an extraor- 
dinary visit, and I have so much to think of." 
" My dear," said Mrs. Leslie, " if you live to grow up. 
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yon will have many extraordinary thingi happen to yoa ; 
moft likidy much more to than any thing that can occur to 
yoa, now that yon are bat a child. You ahoold tberefofe 
take this Tiiit aa a trial, a sort of rehearsal, Grace, that 
yoa may act property when you are apon the real atage of 
life." 

Grace paosed oyer this, and presently asked, '* Mamma, 
did yoa ever in your life, when yoa were quite young, feel 
unsetded, and thinking of every thing but what you had 
todo?- 

** Yes, my dear, very often ; and sometiines when I 
was old, too. — I am not rery far from your state now, 
Grace,** said her mamma, with a smUe. 

Grace was amazed. — ** Why, mamma," cried she, '' that 
is impossible ! you have been giving all manner of orders 
since we came in, and hare thought of every thing, and 
have been nearly an hour reading all that heap of letters, 
and are now beginning to answer them, quite quietly. 
You can't have had all the thoughts roaming about your 
head that I have ; I can hardly sit still for a minute.*' 

" You need not tell me that, my dear, for I have seen it 
some time ; and it has got worse and worse, has it not ?** 
Grace assented ; and she knew what her mamma's re- 
mark meant to imply. She did not go on arguing as some 
really good little girls sometimes do; she believed what 
her mamma said about herself, and wondered at, and ad- 
mired, her self-command. She therefore asked what she 
advised her to do. 

Mrs. Leslie advised her to sit down and write ha 
French exercise for to-morrow, and not to attempt learn- 
ing her lessons at present ; she could do that in the after- 
noon. — " By the time your exercise is finished and yoa 
have put away this quantity of books, and your desk, and 
every thing else, Grace," added her mamma, smiling and 
poiating to the mass of employment with which poor 
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Grace had surrouniled herseir, " I shall be ready lo take a 
litde walk wiili you, and ttien it will be dinner time," 

Grace put away all the extraneous articles first, and 
then &at down to her exerciEe. She did it with a good 
heart, anil presently was sarprised to find she was falling 
quite naturally into her French verba and gendere, and 
turning as readily as ever to the well-known places io her 
j^mmar and dictionary. Other thoughts came in be- 
tween whiles, but not to disturb her or make her restlesE 
as before. She was surprised to find nearly an hour had 
passed in this way, and her mamma was calling her to put 
un her bonnet, as the sun was shining very Invitingly. 
Aa she ran up-stairs, her thoughts fell as at home and 
abroad on her maroma'a goodneis and the correctness of 
her advice. — " ^Vhalever I want," thought she, " mamma 
can tell me ; and whether I think it right or not, or plea- 
■ant or unpleasant, at the time, it always comes right ai^er- 
wards." As they went out, her mamma gave her a word 
of praise on the late conquest of her restless spirit. Very 
sweet it was to Grace''s heart, and she prcst her dear 
mamma's hand as they walked, which was a custom of 
her's when they went out together. 

On the Friday this week, Mrs. Leslie had a note from 
Mrs. Ward, saying they had so many engagements, she 
coidd Dot bring the young people over the next week, u 
she had intended. They were eng^ed at home and 
abroad the beginning of the week ; Wednesday, the 98th, 
was Isabella's grand party ; at^r which Emily and Ellen 
were going for a long promised visit for a couple of days Io 
Twickenham. She had therefore arranged to Iteep Emily 
and George a day longer from school, and hoped to spend 
Monday, the lit of February, with them, in Cadt^n 
Place. She mentioned having taken Fanny Duffto Groive- 
nor Square the day after they left (which plan had been pre- 
viously arranged.) There was noraoreparticularnewa. Mr, 
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£?enrd was in Bath, but must be back the end of next 
wtA, Mrs. Ward went on to say, " The young ^eojfie 
miss Grace greatly ; I have nothing but lamentations, and 
George is rery funny about it sometimes. Also, ^oai have 
made a great sensation in our world ; you, and your 
singing, are endless topics of conversation." 

It gave Grace great pleasure to hear of her young firiends, 
and also to think the day was fixed for seeing them again. 
All the news in this letter was discussed with her mamma, 
and Isabella's party was mentioned ; Mrs. Leslie asked her 
litde girl, if she had any wish about going, or was disap- 
pointed that she did not. Grace said she did not think 
realfif of going, but she had had rather a wish about it." 

'' A wish to go ?" asked her mamma ; *' I thought yoa 
wished never again to go to a party of this kind, in London." 

" Oh, mamma,** cried Grace, " Isabella's party could 
not have been like that ; besides, you know, this would have 
been a different sort of party from any I have ever been at" 

'* In what respect ?" said Mrs. Leslie. 

" Why, mamma," answered Grace, rather ashamed, 
'* my reason for wishing to go was, because it was at a 
nobleman's house ; and because I should have seen several 
little lords and ladies." 

" Well, Grace," said Mrs. Leslie, " that is a very fair 
reason for wishing to go." 

'* I am glad you do not think it wrong, mamma," said 
Grace, rather reassured, ^^for I was glad for the same 
reason, when Lord Musgrove spoke to me, the other even- 
ing, though Lord Musgrove is not like any old nobleman— 
the Earl of Warwick, or the Duke of Northumberland, 
mamma ! It would be next to seeing the King to see the 
Duke of Northumberland, I think — because of Hotspur." 

Mrs. Leslie said, her little girl's feelings were very 
natural ; and ^e\io^e^, woife ^vj^ «he would see some of 
these great ]peop\e. 
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*' I did not only mean see, mamma," said Grace, ' 
I was speaking just now ; I thought of being in the aame 
room with them, and hearing them speak, and perhaps 
heing spoken to by them. Why, you know, mamma, 
what a thing it would be if the King spoke to me, or the 
Queen, if we had one '. and this would be the same sort of 

" Well, my dear," replied Mrs. Leslie, " you would not 
have met our good King, or even the Duke of Northum- 
berland, at Lord Musgrore's, or any very illustrious people 
in that way ; so you must make that your consolation on 
this oecaaioD ; and happily far us, good people are quite 
aa often met with in our rank as in any other. I have 
often, however, Grace, regretted for yon, that it should so 
be that your youthful days should have fallen upon a lime, 
when, we may say, we have neither King nor Queen. £a 
my young days, our good King was in health, and it was 
my grandest treat to be taken to see him in processions, 
and at more private times. Indeed it is a pleasure to me 
now to look back on those days, and I am sorry you will 
not have the same." 

" But, mamma," said Grace, " 1 have seen his coach, 
and the bcauliful horses, and the Prince R^ent, and that 
is something near the King himself." 

" Yes, my dear, and now we look upon the Prince Re- 
gent almost as King ; but / cannot feel it the same, when 
I remember his father." 

The conversation was here diemrbed by the entrance of 
TiritorB, and soon after Mrs. Leslie and Grace went out for 
ihdr walk. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 



I'll read a«ain the Ode Uut I have writ. 



The kind reader must consent to leave Grace and her 
mamma a short time, and acoomfiany us to GrToaTenor 
Square, to see what is going on there this very day, just 
before dinner time. There was a dinner party expected. 
IsabeUa not yet being introduced, never joined the com- 
pany, except at quiet family parties; and she did not 
much like appearing at all before dinner, from the difficulty 
of disposing of herself on its announcement. It must be 
confessed, this ambiguous age is very awkward for young 
ladies ; but Isabella had helped to thrust herself into it 
two or three years earlier than most of her contemporaries. 
Besides, had she been older, most likely she would not 
have been required to appear in any way uncomfortable to 
herself. She had now retired to the back drawing-itMoi; 
and was pretty well shaded by the broad back of a capa- 
cious chair, on which herself and her friend Fanny Doff 
were seated. Both were leaning forward on a small table, 
upon which was pen, ink, and a sheet of paper spread 
open. Fanny was gazing in a sort of revme> looking 
rather puzzled than genius-struck, and presently she laid 
down her pen, as though giving the matter over for the 
present. "Gracious me!" cried Isabella, «* if mammt 
does not come down presently, I shall have to receive aD 
the company ! — How disagreeable it will be, darling wi^ 
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nnnne!" added she, in not at all a disaatisfieii tone, — 

"Oh, Fannj!" presently she exclaimed, "we shall have 

Lord Minorie here presetitly ; how delightful that will be !" 

" Who IB Lord Minorie ?" asked Fanny, with some 

" Do not you know Lord Minorie ? — Lord Minorie, the 
poet I Why you might as well not know Lord Byron ! 
He has published ifolumea upon voliimes of poetry, and 
some people lite him better than Lord Byron." 

" 1 should like to tee a poet and a Lord," said Fanny, 
in a tone rather doubtful as to which should have the pre- 



" Yea, very likely, but that ii not what I am thinking 
of; I should like him to Bee your verses, mig^uane; lam 
sure he will think tbem very clever, and he could make 
you quite fashionable, if he chooses. He is such a funny 
little old man I he always says 'my dear,' and has such 
odd roanneni." 

This account rather confused Fanny's notions. She 
thought a poet was always young and handsome, wore an 
open collar, and looked very haughty and gloomy ; or old 
and blind, with a long beard, like Homer, or the Welsh 
bards. She also thought a Lord had always very grand 
manners, and was tall and noble in countenance ; and her 
host had helped lo establish her ideas. She was amazed 
to hear Isabella cri^dse so fearlessly a poet, who had 
printed volumes upon volumes, — and a Lord. 

" Here's a carriage I" cried Ifiabella, " I'm sure it is 
Lord Minorie, darling mignouac! he always comes a long 
time before any body ;" and she went into the other room 

Fanny changed her place a little, to get a view of the 
CTipected guest. In he came presently. Ilis appearance 
certainly jusii lied Isabella's description : an odd little old 
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mmn^ he certainly was. Hii young hotteea Tecdred him 
with a good deal of air, whidi he seemed not to appreciate. 

^* Yes, my dear, yes/' said he, in a fidgetty manner, 
" I know I am early ; I guessed mamma would not be 
dressed after her morning's driTe." — '' Well, what have 
you got here?" continued he, walking to a table, and 
opening books ; ** any thing new ? — ^Who'a that ? di ?" 
said he, spying Fanny in the next room, and taking up his 
g^ass. 

Isabella followed him, and attempted a formal introduc- 
tion, which seemed little heeded. 

** What* s she about ? — ^writing ? let me see, — verses, I 
dedare! why, what's this, my dear? have yoa got a 
young poetess hidden here ? come, giro them to me,— kt 
me read ;" and he seated himsdf at Fanny's side, took oat 
his spectacles with ddiberation, and read the faQowing 
verses. They were in a childish hand-writing, and thoo^ 
ill- written, were not ill^Ue : — 

On living things and dead I call. 
Oh, listen to my verses all, 
And tell me what upon our ball. 

Is like my friend. 

The birds that sing so merrily, 
The moths, and fishes of the sea, 
The skipping lambs too, full of glee. 

Are like my Mend. 

The slow and spouting little stream. 
That runs along but is never seen 
But where it shines high reeds between. 

Is like my friend. 

The red red and the pure white rose. 
That both in summer and winter blows, ~ 
Andwe\\.N?o\i\^cta^Ti\vctVsN^Vj brows, 
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The hard and bold and atubborn rock, 
The elm, or deeply plnntid oak. 
That Btorms and furinus floKas inocli. 
Are like mj friend. 

Oh, dearest friend ', Ihen come with me, 
Together let us alwnya be, 
Happy in fnt-off Artthy, 

And let ua die I 

Or, in a brilliant Fairy Bower, 
Sparkling with light and evsry flower. 
Where the world and slormg have no more 
Do lei u3 die ! 



Where'er I go, where'er I stray, 

Here the MS. broke off. The poet reaJ these lines 
quickly through to himaelf. — " WeJI done !— very good ! — 
verjf good indeed, my dear !" said this good-natured gen- 
tleman ; " 1 know thej are all your own : how old are 
you?" 

" Nearly twelve," answered Fanny, as coinposeJIy as 
she could. Tor Ehe was naturally elated at so much praise 
from a poet and a Lord. 

" Well," said he, " go on— go on ; and by then you are 
eighteen, jou mill make a tolerable versifier— perhaps 
something more by twenty, or so ; but you must not soon 
be satisfied, there's ■ great deal yet to learn. And now I 
will criticise your verses, which will be a good lesson for 
you, for there's a vast deal amiss in them. 

Fanny felt disapi>oinied ; she thought them good, be- 
fore Lord Mtnorie appeared, and after his praise, she 
thought ihetn perfect. 
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** Sam, my dear," cootnmcd he, ** wlut do job mctfi 
bj'oorlHai?"' 

*^ Oar eutb," nid Fano j. 

''Ab, 10 I mppote; but that woD*t do at aD; and all 
that ftana is poor — poor indeed ! — Mocha-— modM^ — ^wfaat 
d*jenican bjthat?" 

'' Bottcrfliesy" replied the young poetes, '^ but it would 



not come id* 



'' No," replied Lord Minorie, *' nor be a f qy llattaiqg 
ttmilitode^ Wdl, < ipomting; what is that ?*' 

*' SpoQtiDg oat between the stonea*** nid Fanny. 

''Ah! ahr retomed the poet, ''that won't do! ««il 
pat a mark against thai. Don't yon aee aomcdmig very 
amiss in this stana ? — oh, fonhame!** and be strack oat 
the rhymes stream and icen; " that will never do ! And 
these lines — 



^ * That runs along and is never 

" ' Both in summer and winter blows.* 

" These do not scan nicely ; we must find something bet- 
ter than that. What d*ye mean, my dear, by roses blow- 
ing in summer and winter ? I never heard of a rose good 
for any thing that does so/' 

*' Artificial roses," said Fanny. 

" No ! no !" answered the critic, " never compare a 
laily to mock flowers, — that won't do at all. Well, I sop- 
pose you mean she*s as 'firm as a rock,' by this stanza?" 

" Yes," replied Fanny. 

" Well, we'll make that do," said Lord Minorie, "but 
it'll no compliment, you know, to call a lady bold and 
stubborn ; we must do something with that ;** and he put 
another great stroke across the line. " Boreas — Boreas ! 
oh, no l" continued he, shaking his head. *' Well, die 
ideas arc all fair, \er^ i^t. "^^^ n;^ ^^^x^a \a «. change.— 
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Umph ! umph ! don't be so fond of djing ! IVhafa thu 
hriliianC fairy bower?" 
" It alludes to a bower of ray sister'i indention," uid 

" Well, we'll keep that then ! Ah '. convent ! nuns ! — 
very good! Happy— miserieB 1 that's queer I what were 
you going on to say, my dear?" 

Fanny said, some more verses, but she did not know 
what. 

" You should always have an idea, and don't write too 
much. Well, we can make Boinething of it — a snug pretty 
sonnet, I can see. Here, get me a pen ;" and he took out 
his knife, and deliberately set to mending the pen. " Now 
for it !" 

In a very neat precise band, very difffrent from hii 
scratches, he inserted his corrections between Fanny's 
broad lines. When he had got half way. Lady Mu^ove 
came in. " Here I am, my lady," cried he ; " coming to 
you in a moment ; but I have found a young Sappbo here, 
and we are busy courting the muses." He then told 
Fanny to transcribe from his paper what was corrected, 
while he went and spoke to her Ladyship. 

Presently Lord Mnsgrove entered, and the guests began 
to arrive. Meanwhile a convermUon passed between the 
poet and his hostefs; which, as it relates to one of our 
friends, we will report. 

" I had the great pleasure of meeting and being intro- 
duced to your Lordsliip's friend Mr. Kverard, the other 
day," said the lady. 

" Am happy 10 hear it, but more happy that you call it 
■ pleasure." 

" To be Bure I do," answered Lady Mu^rove, " 1 think 
Mr. Everard ii one of the roost agreeable genttcmsn-like 
pawns I have seen a long time ; and so wonderfully clever 
and original." 
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" Yes, yes ! enough of that oerttlnl j, and unaeeoimtahle 
betides ! why now he has taken himseif off to Bath- 
broken all his engagements ! no one on earth knowa why ! 
Bat before you use your soft words, your Ladyship dioold 
see him toss some of his Tictims ; he can do it in grand 
style, I can tdl yon." 

''There was nothing like that," replied the lady, ''it 
was a juTenile party at Mr. Ward's, at Folhain, and be 
was so plesaant and condescending, entering quite into the 
amusements of the young people, making extempore odes 
and speeches, — reslly most excellent." 

" Yes, yes !" said the poet, " he's a good hand enoii|^ 
at all that. I can*t do it,— no, not I." 

" Besides/' said Lady Musgroye, " I bad the {deasoie 
of a long couTersation with him, and I thought him oneo£ 
the most sensible men in the world : and hia ▼cMcey-Hilif 
my Lord ! his voice would be the making of him, if Ik 
had nothing else in the world. I assure you, his vena 
and speeches to the children, were as great a treat to u 
grown people, as a professional reader. They had dressed 
up what they called a little Fairy Bower^ and he took op 
the notion most happily." 

" Ah !" cried the poet, " that reminds me of my busi- 
ness with ray young friend there ; your Ladyship will ei- 
cuse me, and not wait dinner for me if I have not finished, 
I know." 

" Oh, my Lord !" cried his hostess, laughing, " you ire 
a privileged person ; you may always do as you please."— 
And he fidgetted into the back drawing-room. He fband 
Fanny and Isabella together had just completed the copj, 
as far as corrected. He then took his pen, and went od- 
Meanwhile dinner was announced. He nodded to Lidy 
Musgrove*s summons as she passed, and said, ** Yes, yei, 
your Lad'jaYA^ •, comva^j— coming before your soup 'sgone 
round V 
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The la<!y smiledj cdled him an eccentric being, and the 
trio were left quite to themselves. The noble poet went 
on writing Tcry rapidly, soliloquizing criticisms by the 
way ; he mentioned Mr, Everard'a name when he came to 
the Fairy Bower, to Fanny's amazement. He was not 
long over the three remaining stanzas. "Now," said he, 
" we'll haTe one more verse, and no more ;" and he began 
writing, — "But" — "What's jour friend's Christian 
name P" asked he, quickly. 
" Isabella." 

"Ah ! that will do," replied he, and wrote off the last 
verse, as will be presently seen. " There," cried he, " I 
suppose that's the sort of thing you wished to say ! now, 
young Sappho ! write out your own lines fair, and com- 
pare them with those I have finished ; that will be a good 
lesson for you ; you'll find your ideas were all diyointed, 
and running one after another. I have put them together, 
and made a whole piece of them. But, remember, it is 
not miae ! I have kept to your -words, even, — I have only 
doctored it up a little. Go on, and improve, my dear," 
said he, rising, and giving her an encouraging pat; "pray 
who's your friend?" 

" Isabella," said Fanny, looking surprised, and rignify- 
ing Miss Ward. 

" Oh J" cried the poet, in a tone not very Battering to 
either the poeteia or to the subject of her lay. " \Fell," 
said he, " you know it's all your doing;" and he quickly 
departed for his dinner below ; joining the party, as he 
had promised, " before the soup had gone round." 

" He never hears me called any thing but Miss Ward, 
miffnonae .'" said Isabella, as he left the room. 

" I wonder he did not guess," said Fanny. 

"Oh, he is such an odd old man, darling!" returned 
her friend. " But now read your verses." 

Fanny read as follows : — 
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Sctrch Nature's stores for things of worth. 
Of beauty, modesty, and mirth. 
And say what lilcest most on earth 

My precious firiend. 

Like birds that sing so cheerily, 
Like insects in their dance of glee. 
Like bounding lambkins mild and firee. 

My sportive fUend* 

Like a fair stream that glides unseen. 
Save where it shines tall reeds between. 
Yet paints the neighbouring banks with green. 

My modest friend. 

Like blushing rose, like rose of white. 
Purest and sweetest flowers to sight. 
Yet frailer than my ladie bright, 

My lovely friend. 

Like rooted oak, like deep-set rock. 

That stand unmov'd man*s fiercest shock. 

And twice a thousand tempests mock. 

My constant friend. 

Say, dearest ! wilt thou bide with me 
In homes of bliss and ecstacy ! 
Or shall we two more pensively 

Our life*s day end ! 

Shall we in brilliant Fairy Bower, 
Sparkling with light and many a flower. 
Far, far from man, his pomp and power. 

Our bright days end ? 

Or shall we, nuns in cloister gloom. 
Shut up within our narrow room. 
All worldly vanities entomb, 

Our calm days end ? 

But, precious friend, where'er I dwell. 
Or in bright home, or drearier cell. 
Still, still with thee, my Isabel, 

My days 111 end ! 
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Isabella trss loo well satisfied with ihese verses Co repine 
at any thing she might have lost in any of Fanny's. Not 
quite so Fanny : she thought Lord Minorie'a version hetter 
as a ivhole, but regretteil some favourite lines and ideas of 
her own, which had been sacrificed. One was in the 
second stanza, where she had gathered together birds, 
beasts, fishes, and insects, (under their representatives, 
" moths,") as doing homage to her friend. She was sorrj 
to lose any part of the animal creation ; and she found ber 
"fishes" had ijuite disappeared. Then she was sorry to 
lose the idea of " crowning her lovely brows ;" and 
" Boreas" was alsd a great friend of her's. But worse 
than all was the loss of her Ixibved " far-off Araby," 
which usually appeared in every composition of her's. If 
Fanny had followed the kind poet's directions, and copied 
out her own verses to compare with his, some day, if not 
now, she might have understood the value of hia remarks 
and advice. She did not do so at this moment ; she only 
transcribed the remaining verses, thinking the other, if 
necessary, could be done at any time. Afterwards she 
got so much more praise for these lines, than for any she 
bad hitherto written, that the idea of so doing quite passed 
sway from her mind. Grace was likely to have written 
them out at once, merely because stie was told to do so by 
a kind and clever gentleman, who had taken some pains to 
help her, and staid away from bis dinner for the purpose. 
Fanny did not look upon it in tliis tight, though it would 
bare been much the most proper way of showing her rev- 
erence to him as a poet and a Lord. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 



■ T 



FrofOi th*acB iatormtd, or 

la Hi<oca. Thi* aor fcsH, dot suira oC gold, 

No«^ porple Mate, aor cnltore 



We most pan on to the fcrflowii^ Vndaj, whicli was two 
dajf after Iiabella*! long talked of party. In the evennig 
of that day, the poet brought the wdoome and e xp ec ted 
packet from Fulham. Grace receired her portion with 
joy, and found the promise of a great treat in the quantity 
it leemed to contain. She opened Emily's natorally fiist 
It ran thus :— 

My dear Grace, 

I have got a great many things to tell you ; and 
some very strange, which I will begin with. We went 
early to Grosvenor Square yesterday, as my aunt had re- 
quested, in case we could help Isabella in any thing ; for 
this time she was full of plans, owing to the Fairy Bower; 
but, you know, she has no taste or management of her 
own. Well, we got there between five and six, and who 
do you think we found there? "Wby, Fanny T you 
will say. Yes ; but who else ?— in her morning dress ; 
she came the day before ? You will never guess ! — why, 
Mary Anne ! Are you not surprised ? Well, guess again. 
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e jou when I 



sometliing like the Fairy Bower 1 
heard itj I was quite angry. But really, angry as I t 
I coulJ presently do nothing but laugh. Thej took us 
into my aunt's boudoir, a smaller back room, where every 
thing was prepared to surprise us. All the ilghta were lit 
aU over ihe room, and certainly there was a great blaze at 
first, since the other rooms were not yet lit up. At the 
end of this room there is a rather deep recess, which gene- 
rally holds an old fashioned cabinet. Tliia they had re< 
moved, and fitted it up (the space, I mean) as a Fairy 
Bower, — they could not think of any other title. This 
was Ihe only good idea of the whole ; and I am sure if job 
haxl been there, it would have been very pretty indeed ; 
but you never saw such a mixture as it was. There waa s 
great deal more of Isabella's deriees than Mary Anne's. 
Behind was a large transparency, as big as a door, with — 
what do you think, upon it ? The verses of Fanny to Isa- 
bella, (which we sliall enclose.) It waa exceedingly ugly 
and lai^e. In the middle, from tlie ceiling, which ia very 
high, hung Isabella'a favourite — an immense Cbineae 
lamp ; and acroas the front of the recess, in imitation of 
the festoons of roses, were suspended rows of coloured 
lamps, BHch as they hang out of tioors in illuminations, — 
yellow, red, and blue. Then there was on attempt at 
flowers and evergreens; hut they had not half enough, 
and it had no effect at all. I stood and laughed till I 
could hardly stand, and George was more unmerciful still. 
He said some odd things, in jesl, about the two Fairy 
Bowers, and spoke of you. But 1 felt sure that any one 
who saw both, roust know that the same person did not 
plan them, Isabella's taste, you know, came in ; you r&- 
iiiember she wished us to have coloured lamps and trans- 
parencies. One thing, I must say, was quite difierent ; 
and that was Fanny's v^ws. They seem to me very 
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pretty, really; and all ihe grown-up people udmired them 
very much indeed. She wis quite the " Queen" of the 
evening, was introduced to a great many grand people, 
and as much made of her as of Mary Anne, at our party ; 
indeed more, because, you know, Fanny can behave ho 
much better than Mary Anne. She had qntte a new 
frock, which her mamroa got at Madame Fillaries. My 
uncle had given her a very handsome long negligee, of 
Venetian beads, which she wore, and looked very well in- 
deed. She was in as good spirits as Mary Anne at our 
party, hut not boisterous, like her. It was rather awk- 
ward about the dancing, for they two were the only ones 
who did not dance ; but they were taken into the rootn 
with the elder people, and made a great deal of. I tlilnk 
Fanny would have managed to dance, if Mary Anne had 
not been there. She wished very mucli to dance with 
some of the htde Lords ; [here were not a great many, 
though, and it was not a very pleasant party, though so 
much better than the London one you were at, that I 
wished you were tlicre. Ellen has caught a bad cold 
coming home, and mamma talks of not coming to you on 
Monday, but eome day later ; if so, I shall not go to school 
till the end of the week. Now, good-bye, my dear Grace, 
and believe me 

Tout's affectionately, 

Emily Wabd. 
Geoige desires his love. We have heard nothing of 
Hanson. 

Ellen's letter was as follows :— 

Fulham, Jan. 39. 
My dear Grace, 

1 am quite glad I have a cold, because I 
you a long letter; though I am sorry that on 
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Ticickenham is put oS. Isabella's party last night wu 
very pleasant, but rather dull. FBCiity finished Iter lines, 
the second day slie was there. My uncle and aunt were 
very much pleased with them, and my uncle gave her a 
beautiful long bead necklace. They were so pleased with 
them, that they had them printeil on large cards, and dis- 
tributed to every body that came. Some were in letteia 
of gold ; nc send you one. Isabella and Fanny tried all 
they could, and at last persuaded my aunt to ask Mary 
Anne to come and make a Fairy Uuwcr, like out's : so 
she wrote to aunt Duff, and a^ked all my cousins to the 
party, and Mary Anne to come on Monday ; and she said 
she would drive to ^\'interton on Monday, and bring Mary 
Anne back, and then all could go home together after the 
party. But nobody came but Mary Anne on Monday ; 
and mamma heard t»-day the reason. CampbcU said, he 
did not like Isabella well enough, and did not want to go; 
and Constance, you know, said she would not go, if ihey 
all caiue to ask her, (you know they did, was it not cu- 
rious ?) and it was nut worth while sending Charlotte 
alone ; so I believe .Mary Anne and Fanny will stay a few 
days longer. Their F^iry Bower was very showy ; but it 
was not pretty, like the other. They tried to make flowers, 
but could nut ; and Isabella sent out quite at last to her 
mamma'a milliner, and got some artificial Bowers; but 
they looked very few and poor, though they were much 
more beautiful tban our's, when you looked close at them, 
and 1 believe they cost s great deal. Isabella got her way 
about the Chinese lamp, and Llie coloured lamps ; but the 
housemaid came in and made a great fuss, and said she 
would not have oil in Arr room ; and she made Isabella 
have Epirita of wine. There was also a traneparency of 
Fanny's verses behind, which you could have read a long 
way off, if it had not been for the lampi in front ; but it 
was not pretty. There was one mlcfoiuinc Vi\>>\dv V Vai^ 
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«<*iriT forgotten : the lights were lit to early, to show us, 
ihn all the spirits of wine was burned out, long before the 
«ttd of the evening. If thej coukl hare taken them awsy, 
1 think it would hsve been better dian at first ; but it 
looked Tery odd indeed, with these dark balls hanging be- 
fore the rest : the light behind was not rery strong, and 
none of tlie lights were well managed. — They wanted m 
for that ; for you understood that part a great deal better 
than Mary Anne. My sore throat has got worse, insteid 
of better, and 1 am not to leave my room to-day. I hope 
you are quite well, and your mamma. I have got her 
beautiful little scent bag, which she was so kind as to pat 
in my work-box one day, to scent it. I shall now alwavs 
think of her when I open it, and yon too, Grace. I will 
bring it or send it next week, if they go. I am quite tired 
of writing. 

Believe me, dear Grace, 

Your's afibctionately, 

Ellen Wabd. 

Mrs. Leslie had a note from Mrs. Ward, explaining 
their not coming on Monday. She said £llen was very 
poorly, and not likely to be better for a day or two. She 
had been obUged to put off their visit to Twickenham till 
Monday. She hoped to come to them however on Thurs- 
day. She said the party last night was all very well. 
Mary Anne, however, quite failed in the Fairy Bower: 
she supposed from Isabella's interference. Fanny got 
justly great credit for her verses, which were really her*s, 
though Lord Minorie had looked over them and corrected 
them. She mentioned that Lady Musgrove had told her 
that the Fairy Bower was really an expensive afiair, 
thoi^h sudi a poor thing. — With the painting, the trans- 

"^ency, the printing, the flowers, and the lamps, not less 
ten pounds. — ^^ A silly piece of business alu^eth^," 
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•diled Mrs. Ward, " and I wax glad that Mar^ Anne and 
Faniiy bad little or luthing to do witb these expenses. 
I refer you to iLe girja' letters for a fuller account of this 
gratid busioess." 

This completed the account of the party. Grace looked 
at the dftngeroua pieces of Kmily's letter two or three 
times, to tee if her rauniaa would make auy thing of them. 
She bad known her pass orer things much more plain ; 
and whate«er they betrayed, she ahrunk from coiicesling 
an; part from her mauma: so with oidy a little hcdta- 
tiou, she put the letters into her mamma's hand. 

Mrs. l.eslie.told her to read tbem to her, if she Uked; 
and nid she did not want to hear every word, if there 
were any " afiectionate little sayings," meant for her only. 

Grace could not mias any thing with this sort of periois- 
aioQ, and read quite through, finding the dangerous passages 
hardly dangerous at all from their contents. Her mamma 
made no remark about them, but the Bubjecta they afforded, 
fumiohed conversation for the rest of the evening. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 



Monday, the first of February, came, but did not bring 
the hopea with it, it had promised to do ; for the visit of 
the young party was postponed. Ic was one o'clock: 
Grace had finished all her lessons early, and waa giving 
heraelf a treat at her favourite Moravian work, in the 
■pace she had gained. She was talking lo her mamina of 
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Emflj tnd Eflen's Tint to Twidcenham, and her m^mma 
bid just iftid she shoald be g^ to know that £Qen's ooid 
wai wdl enoagh to allow of it, when the door opened, and 
tbe tenrant informed bis mistma that there was a penon 
bdow, named Ann Hanson, waidng to speak to her. 

" YoQ may show her in immediately, Ridiaid/' sud 
Mrs. Leslie ; while poor Grace's needle tried very hard to 
go on at tbe same paee as before, and her heart heat aher- 
natdj with hope and fear. — ''Ob," thought ahe, ''it ii 
quite impossible — so I do not expect it at all.** 

Hanson came in with a smile on her face, whi^ respect 
coold hardly sobdue. Grace's intention nai to expect, was 
a little shaken ; and what coold she think or hope when 
she spied a smaU neat deal box, half hidden, half exposed, 
under Hanson's comfortable doak! Mrs. Lieslie asked 
after the litde nieces. They were getting wdl, — had hid 
the measles very slightly. Poor Grace was obliged to keep 
quiet, and hear two or three sudi sentences exchanged, be- 
fore her extreme eagerness was relieved. It was a good 
trial ; for in life nothing is more common than suspense, 
and to some tempers nothing more intolerable. Perhaps 
Grace was of such a frame, for short as the time was, her 
head ached to a point of intensity, and her heart beat so 
violently, that she was afraid of speaking. Hanson kept 
her as short a time as possible. She had been looking 
smilingly at her all along, which only increased Grace's 
hopes and fears ; and said, ^' If you please, ma'am, I haTe 
got this box for Miss Grace." Now was it a cup, or 
something quite different ? "It came," continued Hansoo, 
'^ from Stafibrdshire only this morning." 

Grace had learned to connect Spode and Staffordshire ' 
but she could hardly trust the hope that seemed nearer and , 
nearer. The box luckily had been opened, and was onlv 
slightly tied. It was undone. It was full of hay - she 
displaced it carefuUy, — ^and discerned a cop— ^e verv 



p^ 
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pittem 1 She tnught for the saucer, — found another cop : 
she looked amazei! !□ Hanson's pleased face, who bade her 
go on, and die fouod two sBucera. 

"Hanson must be a conjuror !" said Mrs. Leslie. 

Hanaati laughed, and Bald, " Oh, no, indeed, ma'am." 
-" Then Hanson's friend J" cononued Mn. LesUe. 

"Oh, no, ma'am, indeed, no more than me; only John 
Bdwarda is a very clever man, and very good-natured." 

Grace had by this lime discovered the secret of multipli- 
cation. One cup and saucer wae new, the other was 
mended. " Can it really he the broken one !— look, 
mamma !" cried Grace, " who could ever tell on this 
side.'" She then turned them, and showed two or three 
rivets, which Hanson said tliey assured her would bear any 
wear as well as the new one. " \rell, Hanson," said 
Grace, " how can I ever thank you enough I and John 
Edwatds too ! I really had quite given it up." 

Hanson said slie was quite as pleased to be able to get 
them, as Miss Grace was to have thera ; that none of the 
people at Spmlea could match them, but that a private 
friend among the workmen could do a great deal. John 
Edwards came from Staffordshire, and all his family were 
in Spode's works : his hrother set about matching the cup 
immediately, and succeeded, she did not know how ; alto 
he mended the other. He also sent her word, that if she 
gave him time, he would at any other lime gel her as 
nmch or at little of the same tea-service, as she wished ; 
there might be a trifle of difference in tlie pattern or shape, 
but it would be of no coiisiMjueiice. 

Grace had unsprung the lock of the secret drawer of her 

desk, and asked Hanson what ilie owed her, not forgetting 

he mending, and the carriage of tlie box, which she 

thought would be very high, coming so far as Staffordshire. 

Hanson told her the price of the cup and saucer; but 
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said the box was sent up in one of Spode*8 crates, and that 
James Edwards charg^ nothing for the mending. 

Mrs. Leslie let her little girl pay for the cop and saneer, 
and herself rosde a present to Hanson and John Edwards 
for the trouble they had been at. Hanson was distressed 
at receiving any thing ; but Mrs. Leslie advised her to tale 
it, and perhaps she could spend it on some little thing, for 
one of her nephews or nieces. Hanson was pacified hj 
this idea, and talked of her little god-son, and a bible and 
prayer-book. She thanked Mrs. Leslie Tery much, and 
said that she had had great pleasure in doing any thing 
for Miss Grace ; though she did not think she shouJd have 
thought 80 much about it, but for seeing her so ill that 
evening. 

They then talked of Fulham, where Hanson was going 
to call. They told her she would not see the young ladies, 
if Ellen was well enough to go. Hanson was exceedingly 
concerned to hear of Ellen's cold. — " Dear ! dear !** cried 
she, " poor dear larab ! she's going to have one of her sore 
throats ! I must go and nurse her ; nobody knows so much 
of her as I do." And she began to take her leave that 
moment. She did not however forget to remark to Grace 
of her own accord, that she should say nothing of her suc- 
cess at Fulham, except to Miss Emily. 

Grace thanked her, and said, certainly she should like to 
have the pleasure of surprising Mrs. Ward herself with 
the sight of the cups on Thursday. 

" Well, my dear Grace," said Mrs. Leslie, some time 
after Hanson's departure, "you seem to have foi^otten 
your piece of good fortune ; what are you thinking of?" 

" I was thinking, mamma," answered the little girl, 
'^ how curiously one thing hangs upon another, and how 
fortunate and unfortunate, things may be at the same time." 

Her mamma asked what occasioned these thoughts. 

" Why, you know, mamma, the same thing was the 



cause of the accident, and the cause of its bdug repaired ; 
because, ;oa know, HansoD pitied me for being ill, ai she 
thought it." 

"And I dare say, Grace, if yon go on," remarked lier 
mamma, " you could hang a great many more evenls upon 
your Gtring," 

How Grace would have lilted to do bo ! but Instead, she 
fell into a reverie on the probability of her ever being able 
to apeak openly on this matter to her maniniB. We must 
leave her for the present to her jiroi and her eoni, and pay 
a litde visit to our frieniU at FuLham. The postponement 
of the Twickenham visit had been equally convenient to 
both parties concerned. Mrs. Ward engaged, illneas not 
preventing, to send her girls on the Monday, for two days, 
iaslead ; stating at tlie same time the possibility of its not 
being prudent for Ellen M venture out: in that case, little 
Clara was to go, Monday came. — Ellen, though better, 
nas certainly in no lit state to leave her room. She was 
ilisappoinied naturally, but pleased that her loss was 
Clara'a gain. She however thought more of her want of a 
companion, when disabled from her usual pursuits, than 
the loss of her expected pleasure among strangers. George 
was not a very good companion for one sister alone, espe- 
cially when that sister was not well enough to enter into 
his high Bpirita; and Gwrge at all times found Emily 
more suited to him than Ellen. Young people who have 
high spirits and the power of amuj^enient, should beware 
of indulging their dispositioa loo much, lest their domestic 
character tliould be injureil. Blany a diverting youth 
grows into a dull man ; and many an entertaining n 
aeceplable at any place but his own home ; where he nM 
always heavy and uninteresting, — perhaps dissatisfied aititfl 
ill-humoured, — till a atranger calls forth his powers. Thill 
looks very like vanity. Accomplishments and lively talenW 
ought in the flrat instance to be spent on those n 
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vm, who maaUj have the greateit daim oa us. WeihaU 
never forget, that however gremt or derer a man nif k 
in the world or aodetj, home is the element and tbe 
trial of a Chriatian. Ellen was oecopied bj none of dis 
thoughta, however, hut fitting over aome wotk rather dfr 
mal, in the day nuraery, when the door opened, and Hfr 
ton appeared. — " Oh, Hanion !*' cried she^ " how ^ I 
am I did not go awaj to-daj !" 

" Oh, Miia Ellen, my poor dear Iamb !" cried Hanaa, 
in return, '* how grieved I am to aee joa wrapt up ao!- 
how*8 your throat ?" 

Ellen told her she waa much better, and waa prominl 
to be allowed to come down to breakfast as usual t^ 
morrow. 

Hanson said if her mamma would allow it, alie certiidf 
would stay till she was down staira again. 

This was very pleasant hearing for £Ueii, vdio w» 
always happy in good Hanson's company. What is mote 
interesting to an afiectionate child than the company of a 
kind, sensible nurse of its younger days ? Such a character 
is invested with the familiarity of childhood and the wis- 
dom of age ; and many can bear witness to the maxims of 
goodness and truth they have heard in a nursery^ under 
such governance. We are glad to leave £llen and her 
nurse so well satisfied in their situations, and will pass on 
a few hours. 




" My dear," ssld Mr. Ward, pulling in his head a 
drawing-room door, as once before he had done at ihe 
breabfasl-room, — " My dear, Everard came back on Satur- 
day, and I have driven him tlown ; so will you give 
orderi, for I aia late f" 

}ilis. Ward rang ilie bell, and did accordingly, for there 
was a large party 1o dinner. Several neighbours also came 
in die evening. Mrs. Meson was among them ; and that 
lady had, as usual, plenty to say, and every body to talk 
to. Music and singing was going on. — " Ah !" cried she, 
to her ne.'ct neislibour, " we shall have no such singing to- 
night, as last time ; certunly, ivliaterer one thinks of Mr«. 
Leslie, she sings like an angel ; every one must confess 
that." 

"And iiVAe an angel, I sliould think," returned ih« 
lady, " by all one hears." 

" All ! not all ! surely !" remarked Mrs. Mason, " Mr*. . 
Leslie has her enemies, like the rest of us ; but for my own ' 
part, the worst thing / see about her is, that she has really 
no more sense or management in worldly matters, than ■ 
child ! To think of her playing her cards as she has done I 
Why the garoe was in her hands 1" — nodding towards Mr. 
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ETerard — " and she threw it aU up. Though it'a no nwt- 
ler of one's own, it really provokes one to see such things." 

" Did you want that gentle Mrs. Leslie to marry Mr. 
Everard?" asked the lady; " I have heard he is a. roagh 
man, thoURh so clever." 

" Rough ! je», he can be rough ! He U rode enough to 
every body, and soraetimes is to me. Why, only the 
other night he was, about that little Graee ! — as rude as a 
bear ! — But never to Mrs. Leslie : nben she is by, he is 
quite a different man, and she could do any thing with him 
she pleased. 1 am sure she has no reason to complain of 
roughness rrom him : it's quite a treat to hear him speak 
to her. For my part, I wonder what she can be made of 
to resist such manners. Besules, you know, he is one of 
the first lawyers in London ! 1 have hean! be has more 
briefs than any two of hia standing put together : and he < 
could live in the very first style if he pleased,— only he's a 
bachelor, and does not care for show. To think of her 
letting pass such a catch !" 

" But do yon know that Mr. Everard thought of soch a 
thing, or that Mn. Leslie refused him ?" asked the lady. 

" Thought of such a thing ! my dear ma'am, to be sure ! 
Why it'a notorious, you know, she is an old flame of hia; 
and was he not down here every day, but two or three, all 
the time she was here ! If you had seen his bebavionr, yoo 
woidd never doubt. And I am sure if she did not under- 
stand, she must either be blind, or more silly and unac- 
countable than any woman of her ^e I ever knew." 

"But," persisted the other lady, "you know she was 
not obliged to marry him ; perhaps she did not like him." 

" Why, what can she expect !" returned Mrs. Maaon ; 
" here's a man, aH the fashion, nobody more sought aftn', 
plenty of money, in high practice, astonishingly clever, 
very much attached to her, — so constant, you know ; why 
he might have married all the young ladies in London, / 
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tnow ! but he never forgot her. Then he's EO hsnJsome 
and Rgreeable, if he pleaseo. For my port, 1 can't (hjnk 
what slip would hare ! 1 am sure if I was not married, I 
^ould have no objection at all to Mr. fiverard, if he look 
a fancy to me ; bat Mr, Mason — good man ! — is a very 
land husband to me. I can only think that Mri. Leslie 
has a very cold heart." 

The other lady could not but smile at this mode of put- 
ting ihe matter, as she remarked, " You know every body 
is not obliged to marry again, and perhaps Mrs. Leslie's 
thoughts are all with her first husbanil." 

This laily did not know, or remember, that Mia. Mason 
had been twice married. 

" No, not obligeil, of course," said Mrs. Mason, " but 
when such an offer as this eomea, it can be nothing but 
folly to refuse. Mrs. Leslie married once for love and ro- 
mance, and all that, and surely she could afford now to 
marry like the rest of the worlJ. She wns a girl then ; 
but now she knows what is what, it is unpardonable ; for 
the sake of her Utile girl, she ought to ccmsider these 
things. And Mr. Everard, too, hai taken such a vast 
fancy to Grace ; it would have been such a thing for her, ^ 
poor child 1 — It's quite absurd to hear the compliments he 
speniis upon that child ! Did you hear of the Fsity 
Bo»er?- 

Just then, the other lady was called away to the piano ; 
acid in a change of places, Mr. Everard was advanced next 
to Mrs. Mason. She continued her conversation to him, 
and he seemed disposed to listen to her more quietly than 
usual. This enouraged her to go on, and the following 
discourse took place; — 

" Oh, Mr. Everard! we were just speaking of the Fairy 
Bower, the other night, and your part in thai pretty scene : 
it was, 1 am sure, very kind of you to amuse us so mucb, 
for it was as pleasant to us old people, as to the children ; 
quite s little spectacle !" 
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Mr. Erenrd bowed, as an acknowledgment of his share 
in the compliment. '' It is rather and, bowerer," ood- 
tinned the lad j, " that it should end mm it has ; — very on- 
expected and distressing, I am sore !" 

'' In what mpeei, madam ?" asked Mr. Everard. 

«* ^Vhj, I mean aboat poor little Grace Leslie." 

*' What do jou mean ?" enquired Mr* Everard, 80ln^ 
what more hastilj. 

«• Bless me!" cried Mrs. Mason, "haTe yoa not heaid? 
I thought erery body knew ; efery body talks of it; oolj 
think of your not knowing !" 

" What, madam ?** said Mr. ETerard, somewhat stenly. 

Mrs. Mason rather repented her aOiisioo, bat under die 
circumstances she imagined correct, she thou^t it would 
be rather a consolation, than otherwise, to Mr. Krenid, to 
hear of any flaws in a quarter he had so much reason to be 
dissatisfied with. She therefore proceeded, — ** Only, dut 
the little girl took more credit than she deserved about the 
Fairy Bower. — It was very natural, you know, in such a 
child." 

** Not natural, and not true, madam, in Grace Leslie, or 
any Leslie !" exclaimed Mr. Everard, approaching to his 
appalling voice ; '* and by your leave, I will undertake to 
prove my words." 

" Bless my heart, what a man !" thought Mrs. Mason ; 
and she began to wonder less at Mrs. Leslie*s conduct. 
She however replied, " Well, all I can say is, every body 
believes it, and every body talks of it." 

Mr. Everard scarcely made answer, and as soon as pos- 
sible, he mingled in the crowd. The lady watched him, 
expecting some formidable outbreak, but he joined the 
party at the piano, and seemed more agreeable than usual. 
After a time, she gave up repenting any thing, and con- 
cluded his words, like some other people's words, meant 
nothing. 




U morning Ellen was suSdentl; reeoTered to tj 
her place, accordiDg to promise, at the breakfast table. 
Hanson, linwever, berEelf ean to ber wraps, and made ber 
promise not to sit next the Uoor. Sbe was duly congratu- 
lated on lier return Co tbe world. Mr. En-rard liad always 
quaint eajiings ready for every occasion, and George called 
her a KaniBchatkan and a monkey. The history of ber 
cold was related to Mr. Everard, — the ])arly in Grosvenor 
ScjUBje talked of, — Fanny's lines, — Lord Minoiie, who was 
there that night, — and the Fairy Bower mentioned. " It 
was notiiing like our'i, though," »aid George, triumphantly, 
" we would not let Isabella have her way liere." 

"It WBi a sad failure, certainty," said his mother, 
" thoi^h it cost an absurd sum of money. It was Mary 
Anne DulTs and Isabella's plan, between them." 

" Yet they retained Grace Leslie's name of the Fury 
Bower ?" asked Mr. Eferard. 

" They had not the nouj to think of any other," re- 
marked George, " but I am sure there was nothing Fairy 
or Bawer-Uke in it. I am «ure Grace Lesbe would hare 
found a better name ; though 1 don't know if ihe could, 
for it was loo stupid for her to have any thing to do with !" 
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" Well," said Ellen, in the slow and mfsteiious manner 
which, more or Ibbe, usuaily accompanied all her remaikB, 
— " U'ell, do you know, 1 em exceedingly puzzled about the 
iiaining our Fairy liower. Emily dots not explain it to 
me, and I askeJ Mary Aune the only opportunity I had, 
but something happened to prevent her answering me, and 
then r forgot it." 

"When did you first hear the name?" aekcd Mt. 
Everard. 

" On Monday eTening, the day before out party," an- 
swered Ellen. George, don't you remember, that when 
Emily told us all Mary Anne's plan about the ante-room, 
s!ie ended by calling it the Fairy Bower ? and you laughed 

" To be EUie 1 did," said George, " I thought it would 
be great stuff; I said, 'let's have none of yout Faiiia 

" Then," continued Ellen, " do you not remember tfa^t 
next morning, before breakfast, Emily told us she was so 
provoked with poor Grace for coming so late into her room 
tlic night before, (Emily was asleep,) that she determined 
to punish bet, and not tell her of what we were going to 
do with the ante-room; and you know how hard we 
worked to get it done — as we then thought we should — be- 
fore she came in, and how Eurprlsed she was ! 

Georgo said, he remembered it all, but could not see 
what she was driving at. 

" Why, you know, Grace knew nothing of the Fairy 
Bower, or ante-room, till she came in the morning of our 
party ; for she was not with us the evening before, when 
Emily told ua of Mary Anne'a plans. I believe, George, 
she was at work at your chain." 

" Well, but what is your puazle ?" said George. 

" Oh, George," cried bia rister, " do you not see in a 
minute > How could Grace name the Bower, before die 
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bad heard of it p And besiiles, do you not remember that 
Emily told us of tlie whole pUn as Mary Anne's f " 

" Why tlieo," BBid George, " you mean to say that 
cither Grace, Emily, or Mary Anne, has told a fib. — 
Could you not say that at once?" 

"Oh, I did not mean to say sol" cried poor Ellen, 
shocked by such a rep resen union of her perplexity ; yet 
■he was conscious there waa soine truth in that way of 
looking upon it. 

" I confcEB," saiil Mrs. M'arJ, " 1 have been in Borae 
perplexity about it mjEelf," 

" When did you hear the name first upptitd, not mto- 
Hotted ?" aeked Mr. Everard of Elien. 

" It was Dot alluded to all through the morning we were 
at work upon it. I had quite forgotten It ; but when 
George and Grace had ht the hghta in the evening, I beard 
every body calling it the Fairy Bower, and then I remem- 
bered Alary Anne had called it so to Emily the even- 
ing before," 

" You may remember," said Mr. Ererard to Mrs. AVard, 
" that the Queen of the Fairy Bower diBclaimed ihe merit 
of naming it, in our hearing." 

Airs. Ward assented. 

" George, can you throw any light on tliia mystery f " 
asked his father. 

" No, papa," repUed George, " except tiial 1 see tame 
one hat Jililieii, and I know who I think most likely," 

" We want the witness — EniUy Ward," said .Mr. Eve- 
rwd, in a professional lone, " 1 fancy she koowa more fbr 
certain than all here put together. VVhy did ahe not come 
forward to crown tlie Queen of the Fairy Bower ? Why 
was slie silent so long at supper r" 

Mrs. Ward was going to say, " Why waa Grace ?" 
when she remembered her engagement with Mrs. Leslie, 
and was silent. 
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" When does Emilj come back ?" asked Wr. BTerard. 

" To-morrow," replied her mamma. 

" I had rather not lose a day," continued Mr. Everard ; 
" Ward, do you know there are injurious aurmisea afloat 
against your late young guest, Grace Leslie?" 

" No, indeed, 1 did not," said Mr. Ward. 

" Well, I hear every bo<ty is talking it over," relumed 
the other gentleman, " and 1 doubt not it is, or will be so, 
considering the quarter whence my information came — 
Mrs. Maion." 

" Oh ! I knovr she has been goseipping," said Mr^ 
Ward, " and I have tried to stop her ; but nobody mindB 
what Mrs. Mason saya." 

" I do," replied Mr. Everard, " and I am disposed r 
to loee an hour. Emily is at Twickenham, is she notf 

Mrs. Ward recom mended waiting till Emily's rettu 
Mr. Everard found that would not be till too late next day 
to take the steps he intended. He said he had had a share 
in a deception of some sort the evening of the party, that 
Mra. Mason had talked to him, and that the little Grace 
was his god-daughter, and the child of an old and much 
esteemed friend. He therefore was the proper person to 
unravel the mystery, and he would take it all upon himself. 

Mr. Everard spoke when he chose in a manner which 
made it difGcult to oppose him. Mrs. Ward bad nu»< 
givings ; she hardly knew what they were, but Emily'a 
myaterioUB words, " It would put an end to Fanny's visit," 
came to her mind ; but she could say nothing against Mr. 
JQverard's reasonable intentions. Mr. Ward approved 
them, and asked what be proposed doing. 

Mr. Everard could not exactly eaj ; he should be guided 
by circumstances. With their permission, he ihould ci 
tainly call on his young friend Emily. 

Mr. Ward assented ; only begged him not to frighten 
her out of her wits, for he was her most ferrihU friend. 
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He promised she should give a good iccouDt of his visit, 
and engaged to let Mr. Ward know next day, in London, 
the result of his morning's work, 

Mr. ErerBrd refused the loan of gig, horse, or anj 
"appliances and means to boot," and, like a true knight 
errant, sallied forth witii nothing but his good cause, good 
win, and own good — purse, to help him. We think we 
must follow him to Twickenham, to see how a great n 
can pay a liltle lady a visit 



CHAPTER XLIX. 






I 



Emily was amusing herself with her young friends, not 
long ader breakfast, when the servant presented a card to 
her. She looked at it surprised, and refused it. The 
mud assured her the gentleman asked particularlj for 
Mias Emily ^Vard. — " He was a tall gentleman, with 



Emily again gave a hasty glance at the card, and ex.- 
clumed in a terrible fright, " Ob ! it's our Mr. Gveraid ; 
what can he want with me?" Then, with a ray of hope, 
she continued to her young friends, " Does your roamraa 
know Mr. Eteraid?" 
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" No, I doD*t think to, I have neror heud lui oane^' 
wu the reply. 

<'0h, then/' cried Emily, «I am Mue die doctaot; 
for nobody who hat ever teen Mr. SYcnid ooee, wd 
heard him tpeak, forgett him or bia name, and I'm nre 
you would have heard it. — Do yoa know what he mtntt 
ine for, Ann ?" laid the to the tenrant^ who bi^pened to 
be the upper nurte. 

Ann could scarcely help trailing at Misa £aiily*t tenor: 
she said, '' No, but the gentleman teemed g^ad to hetrshe 
was at home, and seemed a pleasant gentleman.** — ^Ann 
appeared to have some remembrance which occasioiied i 
smile. 

'' Oh !" cried Emily, " then he is in a good humoiir! 
Ill go directly, before he gets out of it.** 

'' Ah ! and if you keep him waiting^" said Emma, 
'* perhaps he will grow fierce and savage, and eat yoa up 
in a mouthful, as the wolf did little Red Riding- Hood.** 

"What can he want with me?" cried Emily again, 
moving towards the door at a pace very unusual with her. 
" Oh !" she exclaimed, " perhaps Ellen is worse !" and 
with very different steps she was, without another hesita- 
tion, in the drawing-room in a moment. ^^ Is Ellen 
worse ?" cried she, without a thought of her terrible 
visitor. 

Oh, no, no !" answered Mr. Everard, in a kind tone; 

better, a great deal better ; I am very sorry, my good 
young friend, to have alarmed you so ; it was very incon- 
siderate of me ; all is well, quite well : come, sit down, 
and say you graciously accept my apologies." 

Poor Emily's fears vanished on one side, to arise on the 

other ; for she could not raise herself high enough to feel 

Mr. Everard's superior for a moment, so far as to accept 

his " apologies" She only said she was glad every body 

is weU; and longed to ask what he came for. Mr. 
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EPCTard spared her ihe pfuns: he continneil, "'Then 
what do you come here for ?' you would say. I come by 
your papa's leave, to ask you one questiuii, trbich, on the 
whale, I think you will be very glad to answer. Il is can- 
oermng your party of the sixth, and relates especially to 
your Fairy Bower ; I believe you know, and I do not think 
you have any objection to tell, who devised it." 

"Grace Leslie !" exciaiuied Emily, with more readiness 
and ease than she ever could have thought possible before 
her formidnble questioner. 

" I said one question," continued Mr. Everard, "and I 
un quite satisfied ; but if 1 do not alarm you, I would 

He spoke so condescendingly, tjul soiUed so pleasantly, 
that Einily was amazed at herself, in remembering after* 
wards she liad said she was not alarmed, and wouid answer 
as maoy questions as he chose to aak> 
" How long have you known it?" 
" Since just before the party." 
" How did you know it?" 
" I found out, and made Grace confess." 
" Why did you not tell f " 

" Because Grace would not let me, aod she made faer- 
■df ill in entreating me. But I was to epeak lu — to — " 
Here Emily made a dead stop. 

" ^Vhat prevented you f " asked the examiner. 
"Grace's illness kept me loo lung, — I could not." 
" Why did you not come forward to crown the Queen 
of the Fairy Bower t" 

" Because it should have been Grace." 
" Why ilid you so long hesitate to mention die person 
who named the Bower?" 

" Because 1 was afraid thai Grace would be angry 
witli me." 
Mr. Everard complimented Emily on lier e 
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and laid it was a pity it should be lost in a priTste inter- 
view. He also told her that Grace Liealie had been bj 
some people accused of taking to herself the naming the 
Bower unfairly. 

" What a shame !•• cried Emily, regardless of Mr. 
Eferard. 

" And thai is the reason/* he continued, " that I haie 
made these enquiries of you.** 

Emily could never have believed beforehand that an in- 
terview of this nature with Mr. Everard could be a rdirf 
to her : — it u*as. She afterwards considered she had got 
off very well. She always dreaded how this matter wodd 
come out, and hoped she should be at school. It was now 
as good, or perhaps better ; for before leaving, Mr. E¥^ 
rsrd assured her he had taken care she should have no an- 
noyance on the subject. He said he had observed and 
approved of her conduct, in refusing to take share in any 
part of what she knew was a deception. 

" But Grace !" said Emily, fearlessly, " you do not 
mean Grace was wrong." 

*' Grace and you were in different situations ; what 
might be right in the one, might not be so in the other." 

Mr. Everard stayed a little longer, and talked of other 
matters. Emily wondered why she was ever afraid of 
him. At last he said he would not keep her any longer, 
thanked her for her frankness, and concluding, as he 
offered his hand, " And now, my good young friend, you 
must say I have not frightened you out of your wits." 

Emily wondered she had never observed his smiJe be- 
fore : it had its effect, for she laughed a little, and said she 
was frightened at first. 

" Ah !** said Mr. Everard, gravely, '' that was a sad 
mistake of mine; I promised your papa I would not 
frighten you out of your wits." 
Emily had forgotten the fear he alluded to, and she an- 
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Bwared, "And I am sure you have not; I frightened 
m J self." 

" Most gracious maiden !" replied her visitor, with a ' 
gallant air, " I beg humbly to accept anil acknowledge ray 
pardon ;" anil with suitable tokens of acknowledgment, he 
withdrew from the apartment. 

Emily had entered into his humour, and enjoyed it. 
She joined her companions with very different feelingt 
from those she had left them with. She entered laugh- 
ingly, and in high npiritB, for she was relieved from a 
weight that had occasionally pressed unpleasantly upon her. 

What was Mr. £verard's next step } We see him to- 
wards the afternoon at Mr. Duff's door, at Winierton." 
We hear him enquiring far Miss Newmarsh. AVe pre- 
sently see tliem accost. The lady looks surprised : per- 
haps she is trying to imagine some cause for his visit. 
The gentleman hopes, nay, is sure, her love of truth will 
find apologies for him on the liberty he is taking, in in- 
truding himself. She still looks in doubt ; and he quickly 
expltuns the object of his visit, as follows : — 

" I have, madam, to speak of one of your pupils ; aud I 
feel it less painful lo do so to i/oti, than to her mother. 
What 1 have to say, concerns your eldest pupil, I think — 
Mary Anne. It has been my unfortunate duty to discover 
that Grace Leslie, and not herself, was the deviser of the 
little toy we all so much admired, under the name of the 
Fairy Bower. We cannot, madim, call this a trifle." 

Miss Newmarsh was thunderstruck ; but the certainty 
of the truth of this discovery reversing the order of 
nature's laws, flashed upon her like lightning. She c 
only eKfiaim, " Is it possible?" 

" You will 6nd it too true ; and I fear tlie task I i 
to perform will both to herself and to you be a painful oi 
Owing to the unfortunate misrepresentations this ; 
lady has occasioned, Grace Leslie is suspected of u 
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C ■pBrt, and after a time she left the room. This, though 
[ in appearance a natural and voluntary act of Grace's, was 
I the result of habit or good feeling. Al'ben Grace was ■ 
, Terv little girl, her mamma one day said to her, " GraflB, 
, my dear, when ladies and gentlemen are calUng on me, 
and when they have spoken to yoa, and you do not seem 
to be wanted, you may go to Hannah's work room." 
Grace fell into the order very nicely ; ii seemed no effort 
and no trial to her ; nor did she always leave. Many 
papas and mammas would quite diffbr with Mra. Leslie, on 
this plan of her's. She knew it had its objections. It was 
likely to create a timidity and want of ease of mind, if not 
of manner. Grace certainly had this to a great d^ee, 
and it was a severe pain to her as she grew up. This 
iliscipltne might have occasioned or increased it. If Mrs. 
Leslie had been aware of this, perhaps still she would have 
preferred it before the evils of tlie contrary system. For- 
ward, pert manners ; want of reverence to seniors ; or « 
where the greatest care is taken, a certain conceit ; a rea- 
diness to ufltr opinions unasked ; and an almost uncon- 
querable tendency to criticise the feelings and aciions of 
elders, as well aa equals : these are the usual unavoidable 
resulu of a home education, when children are suffered to 
mix unreservedly with their parents, and their parents' 
visitors and friends. Mn. Leslie was of a temper to feel 
the abjection of the constant presence of other people's 
children. Aniatever was the consequence to her own 
child, she did not think herself justified to exjioae her 
guests and visitors to the same ; and she never wisheil her 
little Grace to be looked upon as " that little plague always 
in the way," — a speech she had heard from many manimas 
of other friends" children ; while at the same time herself 
might have felt the same remark applicable to the children 
of these very mammas. On this account aolely it « 
Mn. Leslie gave the order before spoken of to lier litdfl 
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girl ; and though nerer alluded to, or re-enforoed, it eoo- 
tinued to be obtenred, u in the instance now before us. 

*' I am glad your little girl has chanced to leave the 
idDm," said the lady, when Grace was gone^ *' not thit I 
do not like her, for you know I think her the nicest child, 
and the best behaved of all my little acquaintances ; but I 
called to talk to you of a certain matter^ and I could not 
have done it before her very well.** 

How many persons have called on their friends to dis- 
cuss ** certain matters,** and from the presence of diildren, 
been either totally unable, or else driven to do it, at the 
risk of a breach of confidence, or with the feeling of cany- 
ing on unwise and unsafe discussions, before tender and 
unformed minds. However, this lady called to speak of t 
matter of fact. Mrs. Leslie answered, that she was resdy 
to talk over any matter with such a kind friend as this lady. 

" Why,** returned the lady, *' there is my doubt ; I im 
not quite sure whether you will think it kind ; but all I 
can say is, that J am ' doing as I would be dona by,' and if 
you disapprove it, you must pardon me." She then said she 
had yesterday returned from a visit of a few days at her 
sister's, at Fulham ; that she had heard herself and Grace 
often mentioned, but that it was of Grace she had to 
speak. — " Are you aware," she continued, •* that some 
people are thinking of Grace in a very unwarrantable 
manner ?" 

" No, indeed !" said Mrs. Leslie, ^^ pray do tell me 
how." 

The lady then told her the evil surmises abroad. She 
did not mix them up with other gossip she had heard, as 
that was not to the purpose, but simply stated the charges 
against Grace. It had become quite a party matter, and 
people were actually vehement about it. All Mrs. Leslie's 
supposed virtues and defects were canvassed, and brought 
to bear upon this subject ; as well as those of the little 
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It threaiened to make serious breaclica, and to leave 
permanent results ; since it scarcely matters what the sub- 
ject ia, if people are disposed to be violenl] and array 
themselves upon opposite sides unscrupulously. This lady, 
however, we say, did not detail these tilings ; as she taw 
poor Mrs. Leslie nas sufficieutly aware of the importance 
of the cominuuicaiion she had just received, — " My poor 
dear child 1" she exclaimed, "ai:d I have allowed her to 
■acrifict! herself!" 

" Then it is not quite new to you," said this lady ; " if 
you know any thin^; about it, it will perhaps be easier to 
set things right ; and I am sure 1 shall be ready to do any 
thing to assist : you know, 1 may be able to he of ataae 
little service, through my sister, Sirs. Wallis ; Grace is, 
with hetself, and all hec family, a very great favourite, 1 

Mrs. Leslie was much obliged to her friend. She sin- 
cerely thanked her for Inking the pain of i^llinf; thet« 
things upon herself, and told ber she would consider over 
the matter, and let her know to-morrow what she meant to 
do. The lady ftlmaet immediately took her leave. The 
[tay was drawint; to a close. Mrs- Leslie and her little 
girl were soon shut up for the evening, with candle* and a 
comfortable fire. Grace had just placed a music book of 
her mamma's reaity on the piano, as she often was so kind 
as to sing, at tliis lime, before they quite settled down for 
their evening. She crept gently to her mamma's side. — 
" Mamma, 1 am afraid you are not wfell," said slie. 

■• AVIiy do you think so, Grace ?" asked her mamma. 

" You seem so," said Grace, " are you ill, mamma ?" 

" Why, Grace," said her mamma, " you and 1 are 
something alike; I have one of your ailments j" and she 
raiseil her little girl's hand, and placed it on her heart. 

•' Oh, mamma !" cried Grace, looking frightened, "yon 
have a palpitation ! what can have happened?" 
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" Happened, my clear !" aaid her mkniina, smiling, " do 
you think a palpitation cannot come without something 
having happened?" 

Poor Grace with conscious feelings dropped her ejea 
Dpon the carpet, while the calonr rushed to her cheeks. 

" I am not ill, my dear girl," coottnued her mamma 
cheerfully, and riwng for her worlt-box, " but I have 
rather a headache, wliich will go away after a nlgiit's rest," 

Mis. Letilie, however, could not shake off her abstrac- 
tion, while she waa considering the beat means to take to 
detect and expose tlie truth, the concealment of which had 
so cruelly injured her generous child. Sdll ehe could not 
hear to force the truth from Grace, and let it transpire by 
this means. Her heart and her tongue refused lo consent. 
After (livers plans, all of which, for some reaEon or other, 
did not please her, she resolved to write to 3Ir. Ward, 
and tell him how her little girl was misunderstood in his 
neighbourhood ; and also to mention her own suspicions 
ofthetruthof the matter. This satisfied her more than 
any other idea, and she wondered she had not thought of 
it before. She had thought of writing to Mrs. Duff, to 
Miss Newmarsh, and to Mrs. Ward ; but rejected all. 
Mr. Ward seemed quite the proper person ; much more 
go than his wife, who was Mary Anne's own aunt, and so 
anxious for the prospecls of the family. It would have 
been a most painful notion to have to insinuate to her, as 
well as to the other two ladies, Mr. Ward was her old 
friend, and a man of honourable feeling. She fdt quite 
relieved to have settled upon what to do, and was only de- 
bating whether or not to write lo him that night, before 
she consulted her kind iieiglihoor, when tea came in, and 
Grace left the piano. Her mamma had desired her to play 
a litde, since she did not want to talk. In the middle of 
lea, Richard bronght up a letter, which he said a 
tleman in a cloak had left : he did not know the gentle- 
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man ; it was quite darlc, and he ilid not speak a word, but 
pat tlic letter in his hand and wallced away. Richard 
seemed to think there was something very mysterious in 
the stranger. Mrs. Leslie knew at once Mr. Everard's 
writing, though hurried, and his crest ; and from the de- 
scription, she had no doubt it was himself that left it. She 
fe!t rather utiwilhng la open the letter, though Ehe had not 
long since written him one, to which she had received no 
answer. She did however open it slowly. It was an en- 
velope, enclosing a folded slip of paper. On the envelope 
was written merely these words : — 

" I will set all right, B. E." 

She opened the slip : what was her surprise on reading 
as follows : — 

I confess that I did not invent the Fsiry Bower, nor 
its name, nor any part of it.— Grace Leslie invented it all. 
I never thought of it, till Grace LesLe put it in lay head 
on Monday evening, January 5, Grace Irfjslie would not 
betray me : she might have at any time. 1 did not know 
any body knew about it but Grace Leslie. I had no ri^t 
whatever to be crowned Queen of tlie Fairy Bower- I 
beg Grace Leslie's pordoii. 
■^Vinterlon, Feb. 2nd. Mary Anne Duff. 

M. A. Newmarsh.) n-.. 

Mrs. Leslie read this singular and unexpected document 
over two or three times, trying to developc its history. 
Flow came Mr. Everard to he at Winterton, and to inter- 
fere in it at all f And how did the whole come about? 
At this moment, too, when she was so engrossed in the 
subject ! She agun called to mind Mr. Everard's words to 
her. She knew his disposition ; and the true state of the 
case passeil through her mind. She felt grateful to him 
for relieving her in her perplexity, and for taking on him- 
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self the defence of Grace; for now she tlius nndentood 
the words, " I will ut aU right." These thoughts occu- 
pied but ehort wpaix. At aoon aa Mrs. Leslie had mused 
over the note, she banded it to her little girl, saying, 
" My dear Grace, Ibis paper concerns you, more than me." 
" Me! inamina," cried Grace, surprised. She took it, 
and proceeded to read. She was some time gathering the 
«euBe of the contents. Wbeo she seemed to liave done bo, 
Mrs. Leslie asked her if it was true. 

" Vcs, maruma, indeed it is," cried Grace, in some dis- 
tress, " I hope you are not angry with me." 

" No, not angry at all, my dear child, only very much 
relieved that somebody has spoken the truth at last." 

" But, mamma," returned the little girl, anxiously, " Do 
you think I ought to have spoken .'' Have 1 done right?" 
" 1 hope, my dear, you did right, for I think I should 
have felt just as you did." 

Grace was very much relieved and overcome by this 
testimony of her mamma's to her conduct ; what (»)uld 
satisfy her more ? Her next thought was in another 
direction : — " Oh, poor Mary Anne !" she exclaimed, a* 
she looked at the paper open on the table, "how I nish 
she could have been spared ! Oh, mamma ! only think 
how shocking lo have to write that before her governess 
and Mr. Everard, and for us to see, and her papa and 
mamma, and all the Wards; and I suppose every body 
must hear of it, even though we do not mention it. Can 
we do any thing to prevent it, inamma?" 

" Do not forget, Grace, tlie misery jou have sugared 
by a piece of deception, though you could not exactly belp 
it. Let us be thankful, my dear, that the truth has come 
out without our being concerned in exposing it." 

Mrs. Leslie then reminded her Utile girl of Mrs, Ward*« 
misunderstanding of her conduct all through this sad de- 
ceit ; and told her, she was not at all sure that Mrs. Ward 
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was satiefied even now. She tben, m gently as slie could, 
told her, lliat others loo of Mrs. Watii's vbitors had the 
same opinion of her ; and that she had been engaged the 
last few hours, in trying to And eome way of setting things 
right. She then showed her Mr. Everard's words on the 
envelope ; saying, she had no doubt that her kind god- 
father alluded to these things by those few words. 

Poor Grace was very much affected by hearing all this. 
She could not think how any grown-up people could (fiink 
a little girl so wicked. " Such things unhappily are some- 
times," said her mamnia. — And Grace remembered she 
was condemning Mary Anoe. She felt pained at what 
ehe had said, and her thoughts again reverted to Marj 

" But mamma," edd she, as ibe wiped sway her last 
tears, " by what I feel now I am only suspected, 1 know 
how shocking it must be for poor Mary Anne! And you 
see bow sorry she must he ; for she has confessed all tliis, 
and she asks my pardon : you know she could not do 
inore ; she cannot undo all that has happened." 

" Your feelings are natural, Grace," replied Mrs- Leslie, 
" but we must do no more ; we must let things take their 
course. Mary Anne cannot undo, it is true; but, you 
know, it is her own fault that there is any thing to he un- 
done, i'ou know, my dear child, better than 1 can tell 
vou, that if people do wrong, they will suffer, sooner or 
later, in some way or other. It is a dreadful thing to suf- 
fer in such a way, or to be exposed ; — but, you know," 
continued Mrs. Leelie, very seriously, " it is better, far 
better, and really kinder to Mary Anne, that she should 
be brought to a sense of her error now, be sorry for it, and 
turn and correct such sad ways, than that she should go 
oil, and grow up in them, and perhaps continue in them 
till the day of her deatli." 

Poor Grace's blood curdled in her veins through all this 
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reflection of her mamma*!. Slie had never ao lerioaily 
thought of the comeqaencea of eDcooragiiigy or not oonect- 
ing« what it wrong: or in other worda, ain^ in oChen. She 
waa quite silenced : ihe waa alwaya anre her tnumma was 
right in the end, and she lubmitted. However the gul^ 
furnished conversation for the rest of the eyening. Gnoe 
remarked that the confession waa not in Mary Anne's ovn 
writing. 

Her mamma said it was Miss Newmarah'a, for she had 
seen fier hand before, and knew it ; and she showed Grace 
that her signature was the same, and that Mary Anne's 
signature was her own writing. She aaid Mr. Everaid 
most likely had wished Miss Newmarsh to write oat Maiy 
Anne's words — ^for they eyidently were Mary Anne's own- 
for then he had the sanction of her goyemeaa's authoritf ; 
and that neither Miss Newmarsh, nor Mrs* Dnfi^ codd 
refuse to allow such a thing ; though extraordinary and 
most painful ; considering that Mary Anne had Imxigitt 
another innocent person into public talk and suspidon. 

Poor Grace could not bear to have her share, howeier 
unintentional^ in the exposure spoken of ; but her mamnu 
was right to bring these things before her. Grace wss of 
a susceptible tum^ and if her mind was not duly strength- 
ened, she might grow into a meek sentimental character; 
always ready to blame herself, and take other people's 
faults upon herself; falling at length into a state of mind 
most painful to herself, and usdess or tiresome to everj 
body about her. This happily, however, Grace was not 
likely to do ; though there was always a tendency in her 
character to some part of it. 
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CHAPTER LI. 



The next morning Grace awoke with a full remembrance 
of two things. One, the exposi of yesterday ; the Dther, 
that it was the third day of the niontli, — the morning 
her favourite psalm. — " How singular," thouglit she, " 
should just come to-day." She however read it, as usual, 
with her mamma ; hut neither of them made any remark. 
After her lessons were over, she sat at work rather gravel 
and more silent than usual. Mrs. Leslie enquired what 
her thoughts were. 

" I was thinking, mamma," said she, " what a month 
this has been to me. It lias been more to me, I think, 
than all my life before. I seem almost a whole year older 
tlian I was this day month. 1 think I have had some ex- 
perience, — have I ?" 

" Yes, my dear," repUed her mamma, " a UUk; but a 
very little : if you hve, yon will look back lo those scenea 
aa very pleasant and hright ; though uUdoes not %ow seem 
bright to you ; but you will not consider they have done a 
great deal for you in the way you mean." 

" But, mamma," replied Grace, " I have learned a few 
things. You know, when 1 first went there, every thing 
looked BO bright and new, just like a picture; it was like 
a dream to me. — I heard them, and looked at them, and 
woudered at them, and thought them all so very clever ; 
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bol afiw a Utile time, I saw things quite diferently. — I 
(lid not iook on as I hail done before, but 1 became one of 
themselves almost ; ami 1 tlien saw a great difTerence be- 
tween all of them ; and then, cnarnma, I have learned how 
much harder it is to do right, among a great many, like 
myself, than here alone with you; for many [hingi do not 
seem wrong at first, and other people tliink diSerently 
about them. I believe I think a great many more things 
wrong, than some of llie olliera, and yet Constance saya 1 
am not at all parlJcular. I should like very much, 
mamma, lo he a good deal witli Constance." 

" Well, my dear, some day perhaps you will ; but I 
have been thinking of something that will please you per- 
haps quite as well at present : 1 hope to persuade Mrs. 
M'ard lo let Ellen come to us for a week or so, after the 
holidays are over, and before she goes back to Langbam ; 
should you like that ?" 

" Oh, mamma, to be sure I" cried Grace ; " how very 
kind of you I and 1 am sure Ellen will like it, for she talks 
so much of being with you. Uo you know, she told me 
the last Sunday I was there, that she had so longed to ask 
to come with me to jou, every morning, for she thought 
we read sometliing together ; and when I told her what, 
she said that she read the psalms and some of the lessorm 
every day with her grandmamma, and that she tried to do 
so alone, now, but found it much Iiardcr to do, than when 
she read them aloud with any one like her grandtoamma. 
— Mra. Ward seema very dever and very good." 

" She is, ray dear, 1 know her very well," said Mrs. 

" Yes, mamma, I know that ; and Ellen has told me a 
great deal about you, when you used Co live there," replied 
Grace ; " I will tell you it all by degrees, when it comes 
into my head." 

Mra. Leslie had no cause to be alarmed at any report 
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which slioulil travel through Mrs. ^Vard, of Langbam, of 
the iceiiea of her youth ; she was amused, however, and 
told Grace she sliould sX any time he glad to hear her own 
history told hy her little daughter. 

Grace was to-day full of to-morrow'a visit. She miule 
many preparations, remcmberetl all the thing! she had 
talked of, and what Emily, Ellen, or George, had particu- 
larly expressed a wish to see. She also disposed of the 
precious cuiis and saucers, and had them in readiness to 
present to Mrs. Ward. Many imaginings she had, of the 
mode and the way in which Mrs. ^Vard would see them. 
She felt some doubt all the time, however, whether she 
would be much pleased or not. 

Mrs. Leshe called this morning on her kind neighbour, 
and told her, that since their interview, she hod found the 
affair had been taken up by Grace's godfather, and that 
it was not necessary for her to take any part in what was 
to follow. 

Nothing occurred the next day to disappoint the young 
people. Very early tliey arrived, and passed the whole day 
together. Grace rather dreaded the first meeting : she felt 
very like the culprit, and wondered if any one would tiare 
mention any of the Dufis. She scarcely thought it possi- 
ble lo allude to the grand circumstances, except with Emily 
and herself alone. Grace had often found her preconceived 
notions of other people's doings and sayings very wrong ; 
and though advanced, as she considered, in the knowledge 
of ihe world, she had yet a good deal to learn. She had 
also not taken George sufficiently into her calculations. 
She soon found she had mistaken. ^Vhen the young peo- 
ple entered the room, Emily ran up to Grace, greeting her 
and shaking hands very heartily. Ellen contented herself 
with less visible manifestations of congratulation ; not less 
perceptible, howe»er; while George began, "\Vhy, Grace, 
here's a pretty go 1 why, how you have bambooiled us all ! 
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malting us do homage to Mary Anne, in thst ' ridieahmt' 
way, B9 siie said. Ridiculous, indeed ! but then she U 
alwBys tlial ; ijueen or no queen." 

At thia moment Grace bwl to turn away to apeak more 
particularly to Mrs. Ward. This lady Mcsed Grace, and 
said something pleasant to her ; but she added a wish that 
lliis unfortunate affair had never hiqipened, in a nay that 
made Grace feel a<;Bin bow painful and undesirable a. part 
she bad acted, in not at once exposing tlie deception. She 
felt the Temarh as a rebuke, and she believed she deserved 
it. However her discomfort was presently somewhat re- 
lieved. Airs. Ward, who bad a very quick eye, caught sight 
of a small tray on the chiffonier, on which were placed two 
coffee cupi, so like her own, that she exclaimed with BurpriEe. 
Grace broiiftht them forward and placed them before her; 
saying, the hoped they would repair her sad accident. 

Mrs. Ward was really delighted, and thanked Grace 
very warmly, not only for the cups, but for the hope she 
now bad of matching her service. — Of course fhe 'was told 
the whole history. She suid she accepted the cups as a 
gift from Grace ; and that, whatever share Grace had in 
the breakage, was many limes over, repaid by the return, 
and by the discovery of a means to match them. — Mra. 
^Vard was quite aware that these cups were costly, and 
that Grace's little hoard must have been seriously drawn 

The young people were now diamisaed to iheir room, in 
order to enjoy more freetlom. As Grace was on her way 
thither, she considered that this late inddeut was anotbef 
instance of a late remark of her's. Certainly Mrs. Ward 
did not yet seem aalisfied about the affair of the Fatry 
Bower ; but the result of ibe unfortunate accident seemed 
quite lo please her, and Grace hoped it would be the 
means of restoring her entirely to her good opinion. A» 
soon as the young people were together, £inily b^u, 
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" Well, Grace, now I can apeak to you, and aay Low glad 
1 am ali is come out> I couid not up atiiirs, because, you 
know, mamma is bo vexed about flisrj Anne, and the 
Duffs ; but I don'l care at al]. As to Mary Anne, she has 
got off Tery well, and it's a );reat sliame she should." 

" Oh, Emily !" said Ellen, " you forget slie had to con- 
fess all before Mise NewmatEti, her papa and inaioma, atid 
Mr. Ererard ; and she had those two papers to wrile for 

" Nonsense !" cried Emily, " I know Mary Anne better 
than you do; she would not like it at the time; and 1 
dare say she cried a great deal; hut ebe will not care 
about it at all, if it is passed over, and all goes on the 
saitie, — and it will, because Jdiss Newmarsh will not 
punish her, we know, and mamnia does not wish to make 
any talk about it." 

"I know," said George, "/ shall not pass it over; 
Mary Anne diall neter hear the last of it fiom me." 

" / mean to give her a good trimming," returned 
Emily, " but she does not care mncb for me, and then, 
ten to one but Constance takes her part, when 1 b^n to 

" I cannot think how you can both talk in this way 
alwut it," said Ellen ; " 1 am sure I could not spe^ of it 
to Mary Anne for the whole world I" 

" And I dare say Grace could not !" cried Geoi^, 
laughing. " You two tender cliickens I why you know it 
i« the best way of making Mary Anne ashamed of herself, 
and punishing her, and we are bound to do so if her 
governess wi!i not." 

" Oh, George I" said EUen, " Mary Anne will not cue 
for your wity of punishing her ; and it would be so very 
disagreeable too." 

" Ha ! ha !" cried George, " you have just confessed 
it ! It would be disagreeable to her; and 1 can tell you. 
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■be would diiHke mj my niiidi more than bdjt bod^ ebrt I 
WSJ. — What does the care for kCn Newmanih and all 
the rest f Now yon »bsll all lee If the does n 
I sball m&be her cry outrighL" 

Ellen said it would be cruel, and quite unples 
ihein besidei. 

Ernilj said she shonld not be sorry if Mary Anne wu 
puniehed in some way. — " I am sure she deserves it," 
added the, " for she haa made Grace svWet enough ; and 
Grace is bo quiet, nobody thinki of her." 

The colour rushed into poor Grace's chfcks at this sod- 
den reference to ber. — She irished tbej would be so luntt ai 
not to think of her. 

" Bat indeed, I do think of Grace," said George, " I 
think a great many things of her. First, 1 think," aaid 
he, Boleninly, "she is<]uice as had as Mary Anne; for she 
deceived us all." 

Grace felt very much distressed, but it did not show to 
George's eye. 

" Secondly," continued he, " I think she has been, 
what we call at school, the greatest spooney in the whde. 
world ; and I vole that her name should be changed, — rery 
slightly — only two letters, (c and s are the same.) Fat 
the two second letters of her name, r, a, let o, o, be eubsti- 
lated ; what do you say to it, Emily ?" 

"Gooce, goose!" said Emily, laughing, "Oh, yea! 
that will do very well ! — But you don't understand it, 
George," she added, fearing, perhaps, Grace might n 
quite like it. 

" But I do," answered her brother, " and I'll prove it to 
you. Now I shouhl not say that, or any thing like it, to 
Mary Anne; no! no! trust me! I know better than thai. 
I should talk of Graec's kindness and forbearance, and say 
it was hke nothing Mary Anne would ever meet wilh 
Rgain ; and that ber ingratitude and falsehood were worse 



than those of the most [odious tyrants; and (hen I will 
make her give me the worst names from all her histories." 

" Oh, George !" cried Emily, " you will spoil all ! that 
will not do ; you can do heCler if you please." 

George assm'ed her he would not Epoil d!1, and that ahe 
Ehould be eatisfied with him. 

Grace felt glad there was no chance of her being presenL 

They then told her that they were to drive over to Win- 
terton the next day : that the Dufli had been all coming to 
them ; hut their papa said, most certainly Mary Anne 
should not for the ])reGent enter the house. " Papa is 
very angry indeed," Eaid Emily ; " 1 am sure 1 would not 
have done such a thing, for papa to know, for the world. 
I had no idea he would be so angry : he says it must be a 
long time before he allows Mary Anne to come again to 
us; and if he thought any of the others knew any thing 
about it, he would not let us go there. He said tiiough, 
of his own accord, that he was quite sure ' honest Camp- 
hell' knew nothing about it." 

Grace was glad to hear these litde pieces of news, though 
she still shrunk from discussing the subject herself. She 
would have been very glad to know that Mr. Ward did not 
blame her for preventing the disclosure. On this point 
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CHAPTER LII. 



In the evening, Mr. Ward joined the party st dinner 1 
He made a point of noticing Grace very particularly ; and I 
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at he shook hands with her, he aaid, '' Grace, yoa hm 
acted very well, and I should be proad if yoa were t Ihde 
girl of my own. You have not done as most good gnb 
would hare done ; bat you have the fedings of a littk 
heroine, and I do not judge you by comnnon roles. Mn. 
Leslie, you have reason to be satisfied with yoor danghter.' 
Poor Grace was very mudi touched by this apprdbaticB: 
she did not quite understand it all, but she Imew it sif 
approbation, and Mr. Ward's manner was kind. Aks 
dinner, Mr. Ward proposed Grace's heslth, and ^u 
commended her. Her young friends joined in it with 
great pleasure, and Grace felt much happier than when it 
was drunk before at the grand party. Mrs. Want Id 
told Mrs. Leslie what Mr. Everard had done> and her bv* 
band now finished the relation, as he had seen him Art 
day. He had called on Mrs. Mason himself, and o* 
plained the whole affair. He had also shown her tk 
paper, which had been drawn up under his eye. She mi 
all amazement. — " What a sly artful little thing Miss Mtfj 
Anne must be after all ! Who*d have thought it !— «ichi 
fine looking girl too !" She said she would go thit 
moment and put on her bonnet, and tell every one tint 
had been deceived, all about it. Mr. £verard left berto 
do as she pleased ; but Mr. Ward assured Mrs. Leslie 
that he should consider it his duty to see the matter set 
quite right. He said if it had been a more private matter, 
perhaps, out of regard to the family, he should not hxK 
made a stir ; but since the consequences had been so psiB- 
ful and unjust, he did not hesitate for a moment Be 
then proposed to Mrs. Leslie to come with her litde pA 
the next week, for a day or two, and the young peopk 
should not yet return to school, and have a party. Be 
said he had fixed his heart on this plan, and hoped she 
would consent. 
Mrs. Leslie was already doubtful of the efl^ct of all ditf 
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had pLtsseil on Gmce's cliaracler, and she did not wish any 
Ecene for her, attendcLl with so much puhlicily. Desides 
this, she felt as dehcale as Mrs. Ward herself, on account 
of the Duff familj' ; and she knew Mrs. Ward would have 
been glad if all conld have been hushed up without any 
farther exposure, Mrs. Leslie felt Jlr. M'ard's kindness 
greatly, but decidedly declined it. Slie took, however, the 
opportunity of proposing b visit from Ellen, for a week or 
a fortnight, before she returned to Langham, as that 
noiild be a greater treat to Grace, than any public testi- 
mony she could receive. 

Mr, M'&rtl soon saw Mrs. Leslie was resolved, and 
therefore would not press his invitation undtdy. He gave 
his consent, most readily, about Ellen ; and before the 
party departed, it was settled that on the fallowing Mon- 
day week Mra. Ward eliould bring Ellen over. This was 
a highly satisfactory termination to all parties. The young 
people took leave of Grace, hoping they should meet again 
in the hoUdaye. Bniily told Grace, as she put on her bon- 
net up stairs, that she had never felt go sorry to part with 
any one : she said she could sit down and cry, and she had 
never felt the same towards any other companion. — " Why, 
you know," said she, " I am always as glad as can be to 
leave them all at school, and tliere ia nobody at home (I 
lio not mean my brolherB and sisters) that 1 care a pin fur, 
1 always laugh at the girls who begin whimpering and 
saying, ' Good bye, dear ;' (she gave this in an imitative 
manner) ' good bye ; never mind, dear." — But really, 
Grace, I could do almost tlie same now ;" and in spite of 
her high spirits, aa she kissed Grfce, tlie tears fell from 
her eyes. — " There !" cried she, " i told you so ! but I 
don't mind your seeing lliem. Now, Grace, will you re- 
member, — 1 love you really, and that I shall never forget 

Grace gave something that did for an auswer. She was 
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afiacted and lorpriied : ibe thought JSmily roust be the 
ttnngett girl there e?er was in the worid : she felt qmie 
sure in her turn she should never forget her. 

Whether these young ladies grew up with the wmt 
feelings cannot here be told. If the Fairy Bower is foh 
tunate enough to meet with encouragement, it is prapowi 
some day to settle this question, by the relatioo of £Ktia 
they took pUce. Meanwhile we hasten to the ooochnia 
of this portion of their history. For this purpose, we «i 
beg to pass o?er to the Monday, at this time fixed for 
£llen*s much expected visit. Her mamma, as proposed, 
drove her over. It was neariy the first time Mrs. Winl 
had been out since she spent the day with them, as ibe 
hsd had a bad cold. It had prevented her acoompaoyiog 
the young people in their leave-takings at both tbar 
coosins*. Mrs. Ward brought Mrs. Leslie a letter, giving 
an account of the doings and feelings at Winterton, upon 
the detection of Mary Anne's deceit. Mrs. Ward had no 
objection to talk to Mrs. Leslie on the subject, and she 
freely expressed her opinion upon it, as she did upon most 
others ; but, for the sake of the family, she wished the 
story to be kept as quiet as possible. — " The letter," said 
she, " is from Miss Newmarsh ; you will like to see hot 
they go on, and can keep it. Miss Newmarsh always 
writes to me as if I agreed in all she says ; it is her way, 
though she must know how much I often differ. /shooM 
have been very glad to hear that that deceitful girl, Mary 
Anne, should have been well punished ; instead of being 
made a sort of heroine in the family, as she is. However, 
every body has their ^wn way, and I hope Miss New- 
marsh's may answer, I am sure ; for it is really rather too 
bad that a whole family is to be disgraced for the mis- 
doings of a little puss like that; — I have no patience 
with her !" 

'^9. Leslie corrected Mrs. Ward's idea that the whole 
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famiif must suffer, — ever; body knew that Mary Anne 
stood entirely alone in the matter. 

"Yes," replied Mrs. Ward, "people knoic it, but it 
makes very little diiFerence. — I find, too, iii spite of all my 
endeavours, it has got to GrosvenoT Square." 

" How could that be ?" said Mrs. Leslie, " I thought 
Mr. Everard had promised he would say nothing ; and 
there seemed no connexion there, except tlirough Lord 
Minorie." 

" The children went to take leave on Saturday week, 
and lliey found every body knew. — 1 believe it was 
through the servants. 1 am on Diy way there now, and 
indeed must be going," said Mrs. Ward, rising to take 
leave, which in a few minuies she did> 
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CHAPTER LIU. 



If 



My dear Maxlam, 

Mrs. DuS* IB still loo much depresEed at the late 
unfortunate event that has taken place in the family, to 
reply to your kind note herself; she therefore deputes rue 
to send you nn account of the state of thing! among us 
since the unhappy disclosure took [ilace. She knows you 
wotdd be aniciouB to hear more of internals, than the young 
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people iTOtilii bring home, after their visit on Fridaj' last. 
She begs me t<i say how much she waa iIJ!»ppointeil at not 
«edng you with ihem : we all regretleii ihe cause, and hii- 
cerely trust that your cold is better. No doubt you bad 
from Mr. Ererard a full account of our distressing f«ene, 
witli my dear, though fallen pupil. Her sorrow indeed 
via deep and aincere, and I cnnfidcnily look to it as a 
pleilge of her entire recovery. Her manuua was exceed- 
ingly dislreseed ; indeed one cannot wonder,— At thii 
moment, too, when we had all been so hopefully looking 
towards the good which this family might be the happy 
instrument of effecting, in a quarter where you have to 
Idndl; introduced ihem. It is a bitter disappointment to 
us all, and shoidd teach us not to lean upon an arm of 
flesh. Mrs. DufFwas much relieved by your kind assurance 
of Mr, Everard's Bileiiee, Hlr. Duff was certainly very 
engry with his daughter ; much more so than I had ex- 
pected from a man of hia generally placid temper. He 
was for adopting very severe measures : at first, he said he 
would not see his offending child's face for a week; and 
then insisted on punishment of some kind being admin- 
istered. He said there were several modes of correction 
for which she was not too old ; and at last pro])osed, tliat 
for three months she should go to bed an hour earlier than 
her sisters ; and that for six, she should not be allowed to 
join any party of pleasure, except where so doing would 
make the affair public. If I did not decidedly object to 
severity, these rules, though practicable under the old Eys* 
tem, would not be so under mine. Mr. DufF, however, 
was very kind in wishing not to ilisturb my arrangements ; 
but was firmly resolved on some plan of this kind. I 
talked in vain to him. I showed how unlikely these gall- 
ing rules would be to touch his daughter's heart; that she 
would feel his kindness very much more, and that then 
any thing serious he had to say, would come with double 
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weight. But my words went for nothing : I never aaw 
him BO deciiied ; and I quite feareJ the poor girl would 
fall a saDriliee to a false notion of duty on his part ; for 
the principle on which he acted, was the duty of seeing 
punishment adminisiere<l, as the head of a family, lie ia 
B most excellent man. However, dear Mrs. Duff at last 
brought all about as we wished, and 1 am allowed to follow 
my own plans ; for which I am very f^ateful to hotli my 
excellent friends. I hive several times talked most 
seriously, and read to Mary Anne, and I have reason to 
think she lays what she hears to heart. I have enforced 
the following discipline for three montlis ; not as a punish- 
ment, bnt aa a means of recovery. — 1 have selected at 
Nisbett's a set of books, suited to my purpose, and I have 
■narhed psssagea in many other books : on tlicse she is to 
meditate a time beyond her usual exercises of the same 
nature ; and in order to effect this, during the three 
months, she is to be down stairs every morning a quarter 
of an hoar later than her sisters ; also she is to sit up the 
same space longer; so that I do trust this most unhappy 
circumstance will be mmed for good to her, and tnay be 
the means of bringing her to greater seriousness, than had 
tilings gone on in their usual course. I ought to say that 
the sight of your young people seemed to affect her afterw 
wards greatly, which I thought a good sign. Fanny was 
very much ilispleased at first ; much more so than 1 at all 
expected, — 1 suppose her new friendship had something to 
do with it. She baa however written to her friend, and ii 
DOW more reconciled. Charlotte, you know, is of a less 
sensitive temper than tlie rest, and she has taken it won- 
derfully coolly. It has distressed me a good deal; for, 
though young of her age, she must know enough to be 
shocked at a thing of this nature; and slie must tee the 
trouble it has occasioned us all. However, at first the 
could hardly be made to comprehend it; and when she 
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1 good hope of hia repentance being sincere, snd 

M of amendment lasting. She sa; s be was very 

his fault, and that she had every reason to be 

3 with his condact. I do however elill wish the 

t lend him, till he goes to coIl<^, to Dr. Barker's. 

I mention of Mrs. Nenton Grey and her son, re- 
xninds us that we have to explain not inserting the inter- 
-^ew that took place, after that lady had diacovernl (he 
worst part of her son's condnct. It was of the same 
character as the former one ; but so much more painful, 
that we willingly spare the reader a sight of it. He pro- 
feted great frankness and great sorrow, with good resolu- 
tions for the future ; but we think we may conclude he 
could not be properly sincere, when the -very nest day he 
continued in his old course again. The fact was, he 
liardly seemed lo care about any ^ing, so that his mother 
did not liear of his bad ways, and talk to him about them. 
We hope there are not many such sons ; but we fear many 
youths have something of a tendency to sucii principles 
and feelings. Many certainly act very differently and 
speak very differently, before their parents" faccE, and be- 
hind their backa. Some do this avowedly, to their com- 
panions, and some scarcely acknowledge that they do so, 
even to their own selves; but in both cases ic is done; and 
the youth does not remember he is injuring himself, far 
more, even, tlian he is deceiving hie parents. 

if this account of Newton Grey should meet the eye of 
any son, who, through weakness, or fear, or any other 
cause, is conscious of such a tendency, we trust he will be 
ttanled by the wickedness of that youth's conduct ; and 
eipeciBUy observe the pain and anxiety of his inodier, 
when she thinks he has erred in tlie least. Many a sleep- 
lesG niglit did she pass, and many tears did she shed, when 
such things come before her ; as, in spile of all his crofl. 
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they would do occasionally. He could, it is tnie^ satisfy 
her and give her hope^ by fair words and rdigious sayings; 
but some day^ even in this worlds the truth was likdy to 
come upon her ; and most certainly some day the conse- 
quences of his undutifiilness and evil doings would come 
upon him. Mrs. Newton Grey was a woman of much re- 
ligion ; and that is the only comfort we can look forward 
to for her^ under the weight of affliction that seems likely 
some day to fall on her head. We will now turn away 
from this painful subject. 



CHAPTER LIV. 



When shall we three meet again ? 

Shaktpeare, 

Emily sent a letter to Grace, by her mamma ; they were 
written from school, and were enclosed in a letter home. 

Richmond, Feb. 10. 
My dear Grace, 

I am writing a note for you, to go on Monday, 
as I think you will like to hear a little of our visit to the 
Duffs, and Ellen does not know as much of all that has 
passed, as 1 do. 1 told you I should speak to Mary Anne 
of her behaviour, and so 1 did. I told her she ought to be 
ashamed of herself for telling such a story. She asked me 
what story ; and persisted that she had told no more a 
story than you: and when I came to think over it, I 
could not remember that she had actually told a falsehood 
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in word, though it was just the same. She sai<l if the 
people chose to crown her Quten, she couUl iioc helii it; 
and it viaa allogetiier tionseiiiie, and a thing that noive but 
worldly people would care abnut; and that nobody but 
Grace Leslie, who was so grand and sly, would have made 
such a fuss about. This made lue very angry, and I 
should have had a grand battle with her, and told her what 
a mean tliiaf; we all thought her, and every body ehe, — 
only, before 1 had time, George took her up, and said the 
same, only much better than 1 could. He said, " I'll lell 
you what, Mary Anne, the short and tlie long of the mat- 
ter is, tlmt you have disgraced yourself abominably, and 
that if you were a boy, we should hoot you out of the 
room ; but that being tlie girl ynu are, you have no sense 
of shame, and so are able to look at us all as you do. And 
as for Grace Leslie, her name should have stuck in your 
throat and choked you, before you dar&l to speak of her as 
you have : she is a great deal loo good for ^ou to have any 
thing to do with, and you would not have dared lo find 
fault with her, if she had treated you as you deserve, and 
had not been so kind." Mary Anne here interrupted him, 
and said she was sure Grace had not been very kind to 
lier, for it was all Grace's fault from beginning to end ; for 
she had made every body believe tliat herself—that ia, 
Mary Anne — was the inventor of the Fairy Bower. 
George went on rather more provoked, for he had been 
qoite cool before, " Mary Anne, I wish you were a boy, 
thut you might be punished, for it is no u«e talking to you ; 
and I will only eay, that 1 here declare, 1 will not again 
call you ' my pretty cousin,' or any thing of that sort, till 
you become a little more like Grace Leslie, both in good- 
nesB and prettiness ; for I think her the best and the pret- 
tiest little girl tliaC 1 have ever seen." Mary Anne had 
kept in her vexation till this, but now could do so no 
more; she burst out crying, and said we were all very un- 
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kind to her ; but it wis all Grace ibeslic's fault, anA that 
George had never been the sBine to her since Grace came 
into the house, and that she wishetl she hail n 
heard of Grace Leslie, and a great deal more. Here Con- 
stance came forward, and took her siEter's part, nho can- 
tinucii sobbing : she said, that certainly if Grace had been 
Blraigbt forward, all that had happened would never have 
been. She then turned upn me, and said I had no right 
to find fault with Mary Anne; for that, as she said, I 
was as had myself. (Mary Anne had said so before, kui 
called Toe worldly.) I believe you will agree with. tU 
Constance said here, so 1 shall leave Ellen to lell yon. 
told Mary Anne what papa said of her behaviour, but this 
was before George spoke. 1 should not have said as IIIIH& 
M I did, (to please you, rather than myself) only \'fynd 
the VIM not punished at all, and all but Fanny, b^W 
her as if she had been very good, instead of very 1}ail 
least they treat her as if she was ill, or had some g 
trouble. This is very different from the way we 
served at school, when we have lieen naughty ; though DO^ 
girl haa been as bad as Mary Anne, since I have beM 
there. Fanny does not fall into the same way, thol^fkf 
she is sliarp, and says just vthat she pleases. She if verf 
proud of her visit in Grosvenor Square, and is always talk- 
ing of Lord Minorie, &c. &-c. Tliey fell out just alW we 
came in. Fanny reproached Mary Anne for breaking off 
her intimacy with Isabella; and the other answered, that 
she, of all people, had least to complain of; since Fanny 
had to thank her for going there at all ; and that if IsnbdU 
gave her up so easily, it showed that Fanny vraa not so 
charming to Isabella as she imagined ; and much more of 
the same sort, which I know you do not like to liear ; in- 
deed 1 am afraid I have told you too much already, and 
that you will be angry v»ith me You see, I do not foi^ 
you yet. I shall think of Ellen going to you on IMonday: 
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I sTiould like to he going too, — ami it makes scliool less 
pleaEatiC even than UHual. But tliil yuu hear what your 
laavmna said lo me about some other holidays ? I thought 
it BO very kind of her, for 1 haiipeiieil to be feelio}; very 
dull in saying good-bye to you, and l^earing ICIlen'a visit 
planned. I never observed your mamma waa so kind be- 
fore ; but now, I reiiiember, she is so very often. Ellen 
will tell you how strange it was alwtit titile Einina and 
nurse Brown. 1 never wrote such an odd anil such b dull 
letter in my life, and on two little scraps of paper ! I had 
no idea I had so much to aay when 1 began. Now, 
good-bye. 

Believe me, my dear Grace, 
Your aftcetionale 

Emily W^kd. 



H^' 



to hare h!s love sent yon, and that you 
should be told that he had made an epigram on Mrs. 
Mason. He says it is very good, but it is half Latin, 

Ellen explained £mi1y's allusions thus ; she said Mary 
Anne was very much vexed at Emily's rebuking her, ami 
said that she was not fit to do so, since Emily was a great 
deal worse tlian s!ie was In txime respects ; and she called 
Emily worldly, and alluded to the fault they were all talk- 
ing of the day of the party. Emily made no answer t<i 
this ; and Constance spoke, taking Mary Anne's side, and 
quoting the text about the mute and the beam. Ellen with 
much heiiitation related this. The other part she was 
called on to explain, was about little Emma and nurse 
Brown. Little Emma ran the other day to her mamma, 
Lady Musgrove, crying, " Oh, mamma, 1 hope you will 
never let that naughty girl come here again !" " Who 
do you mean, my dear?" askeil Lady Musgrove. "^Phy 
Fanny UufTs sister," replied the ctiikl. It seemed thai 
goad nurse Browa had been telling them in the nursery a 



